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PREFACE 

This* version ainis at conveying to the English reader as much 
as possible of the thought of the Republic in the most convenient 
and least misleading form. P have, accordingly, taken certain 
libc^des, which it isVeasonable to suppose that Plato would have 
sanctioned imaij^ edition^prepared for the modern press.^ The 
traditional division ‘into ten ‘books’, i.c. papyrus rolls, has been 
discarded, as^n accidental expedient of ancient book-production, 
having little more to do with the structure of the argument than 
the division of every Victorian novel into three volumes had to 
do with the structure of the stories. The dialogue falls naturally 
into six main parts, and these I have subdivided, where minor 
breaks occur, into forty chapters. The notes prefixed to the 
chapters are designed to hold the thread of the. argument and to 
explain matters which Plato could take for granted as within the 
common knowledge of his readers. The sole purpose is to bring 
out what Plato meant, not to attack or defend his opinions. 
These arc better left to the judgement of the reader. For sym- 
pathetic and more detailed interpretation, the best guide jenown 
to me js R. L. Nettleship’s Lectures on the Republic of Plqto. 
Professor Ernest Barker’s Greek Political Theory (1918) reviews 
all Plato’s works and the speculations of his predecessors in this 
field. In Plato To-day Mr. R. H. S. Crossman has made a lively 
and provocative experiment in confronting Plato with the politi- 
cal problems of the present day. 

Some authors can be translated almost word for word. The 
reader may fairly claim to be told why this method cannot do 
justice to the matter and the manner of Plato’s discourse. In 
brief, the answer is that in many places the effect in English is 
misleading, or tedious, or grotesque and silly, or pompous and 
verbose. Since no scholar would apply most of these epithets to 
the original, there must be something wrong with the current 
practice of translators. 

Many key-words, such as ‘music’, ‘gymnastic*, ‘virtue’, ‘philo- 
sophy’, have shifted their mcaning^r acquired felse associations 
for English cars. One who opened Jowett’s version at random 
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and lighted on the statement (at 549 b) that the best gu^ftliah 
for a man’s^virtue’ is ‘philosophy tempered with music’, might 
run away with the idea that, in order to avoi 3 irregular rela/ions 
with women, he had better play the violin in the inteiH^als of 
studying metaphysics. There may be some truth in this; but 
only after reading widely in other parts of, the book would he 
discover that it was not quite what Plato meant by describing 
logos,^ combined with musike^ as the only sure safeguard of aretL 

The unfortunate effect of a too literal translation may be 
illustrated by some extracts from the Loeb edition: 

‘This then,* said I, ‘if haply you now understand, is what you must 
say I then meant, by the statement that of all things that are such as 
to be of something those that are just themselves only are of things 
just themselves only, but things of a certain kind are of things of a 
certain kind’ (438 d, vol. i, p. 393). 

With the help of the context and some explanatory notes, the 
keader, it is true, will gather that the sense of this dark saying 
is as follows: 

‘This, then, if you understand me now, is what I meant by saying 
that, of' two correlative terms, the one is qualified if, and only if, the 
o.ther is so.’ 

But if he is iliore concerned to follow Plato’s argument than to 
relish the simplicities of Greek idiom, he may prefer the para- 
phrase. Here is another passage: 

‘In heaven’s name !’ said I, ‘suppose someone had questioned him 
thus; “Tell me, Simonides, the art that renders what that is due and 
befitting to what is called the art of medicine?” What do you take 
it would have been his answer?* ‘Obviously,’ he said, ‘the art that 
renders to bodies drugs, foods, and drinks.* ‘And the art that renders 
to what things what that is due and befitting is called the culinary art?’ 
‘Seasoning to meats.* ‘Good. In the same way tell me the art that 
rendeiiS what to whom would be denominated justice.’ ‘If we are to 
folfow the previous examples, Socrates, it is that which renders benefits 
and harms to friends and enemies’ (332 c, vol. i, p. 25). 

Here, «ven if the double question — ‘renders what to what’ — 
were reduced to normal Englis|i, the repetitions would still sound 
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pedantic and clumsy; and the reader, as he toiled along, might 
well wonder why Pfeto has been upheld, in every ag?, as a master 
of elegant proie.* 

It fc a curious fact that in parts of the dialogue where the 
thought is most difficult — notably in chapter xxiv (the Line) — 
it is packed into tj^e smallest number of words, so that some 
expansion is required. !gut in the main bulk of the work the 
style is (as th^ ancients said) ‘copious’; and, since often ^ single 
Greek word^can only be represented by two or three in English, 
the literal translator may easily find that the number of wor 3 s 
he has ftsed exceeds Plato’s by 20 or 25 per c«nt. I have tried, 
by various means, to keep down this version to nearly the same* 
length as the text. Only a few passages, chiefly in the earlier 
books h. ""2 been omitted altogether, for reasons given in the 
notes. Much rjore space has been saved by leaving out many 
of the fqrmal expressions of assent interjected by Glaucon and 
Adeimantus, and thus allowing Socrates to advance ofie step in 
his argument in a ^ ingle connected speech. This liberty has been 
taken sparingly in the first Part, where the company join in a 
genuine conversation; but, from the moment when the two 
brothers have opened their case against Justice in chapter v and 
Socrates begins his reply, the dialogue is in substance a continuers 
discourse, to which Glaucon and Adeimantus contribute very 
little. The convention of question and answer becomes formal 
and frequently tedious. Plato himself came near to abandoning 
it in his latest work, tlie LazvSj where the Athenian lectures for 
pages together without interruption. I have not hesitated to 
spare the reader time and effort by omissions which the following 
passage (421 c, p. 109 of this version) may serve to illustrate: 

‘I wonder whether you will agree on another point closely connected 
with that and concerned with the craftsmen. Is it not true that they 
also are spoilt and turned into bad workmen by w'ealth and poverty 
alike? 

How so? 

In this way. When a potter grows rich, wdll he go on with his trade? 
Does he not become idle and careless, and consequently a worse potter? 

* It IB fair to add that I have constantly coDBulted the Loeb translalion u • 
valuable clue to the construction of the Gr^k. 
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And equally, if he is too poor to provide himself with tools and ether 
things he.ne^s for his craft, his work will be Worse, and he will not 
mSike such good craft^cn of his sons and appr^ticet. So work and 
workmen suffer from both causes, poverty and riches as well.’ 

Here there are 117 words for I2^i in the Greek. Davies and 
Vaughan require 155,* as follows: 

I wonder whether you will think the prl position that is sister to the 
last satisfactory also. 

fFAa/ may that be?"^ 

Consider whether the other craftsmen are similarly injured and 
spoiled by these agencies. 

What agencies do you mean P * 

Wealth, I said, and poverty. 

How so? 

Thus: Do you think that a potter after he has grown rich will care 
to attend to his trade any longer ? 

Certainly not. 

But he will become more idle and careless than he was before ? ^ 

Yes, much more. 

Then does he not become a worse potter ? 

Yes, a much worse potter too. 

On the other hand, if he is prevented by poverty from providing 
hifhself with tools or any other requisite of his trade, he will produce 
inferior articles and his sons and apprentices will not be tauglit their 
trade so well. ■ 

Inevitably. 

Then both these conditions, riches and poverty, deteriorate the 
productions of the artisans, and the artisans themselves. 

If the reader finds this version easier to follow and feels him- 
self defrauded by the omission of the words in italics, let him 
betake himself to Davies and Vaughan.^ Their scholarship was 
considerably more exact than jowett’s. Henry Jackson told me 

■ Jowett ufics 150 words; Dr. Lindsay, 151; Shorcy (L«eb edition), 157. 

* It is a 'very frequent idiom in Greek dialogue, to ask a man what he is going to 
say before he has had time to say it. The effect is unnatural in English and some- 
times ludLrrous. 

3 Unlike the English here, the Greek does not suggest that the potter was idle and 
careless before he became rich. 

^ Or,, better, to Dr. Lindsay (^erynaan*s Library), who follows the text •• 
closely and writes in a simpler style. 
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IX 

thaf^once, when a passage from the Republic was set in the 
Fellowship Examination at Trinity College, Cambtidge, he had 
pianl^ed the versions of Jowett and of Da^es and Vaughan by 
the saiTie standard! as those of the candidates. The two former 
Fellows of Trinity came out |t the top, the late Master of Balliol 
at the bottom. It giust be remembered, however, that Jackson 
him'self was a Fellow of Trinity. 

In quality* Plato’s style rises and sinks with his theme, ranging 
from the tgne of ordinary conversation to an almost lyrical 
eloquence. I have tried to reflect these modulations, while 
keepinjJ to a language with some claim to bg normal English, 
not too obviously of any particular date, and such as a cultivated* 
person may read without discomfort. 

The translation has been made from Burnet’s text. It seemed 
unnecessary to give reasons for departing, here and there-, .from 
his rea^Jings or punctuation. 

The Introduction tells the story of Platons life, so far as pos- 
sible in his own words, down to the time when he wrote the 
Republic, Here, as elsewhere, I have held it to be the translator’s 
business to let the author speak for himself and to put the reader 
in a position to exercise his own judgement according to the light 
that is in him. 

Scarcity of paper in war time has denied me a separate page 
for a dedication. But I am allowed to set here tlie inscription 

TO 

F. C. C. 

in gratitude for many hours 
patiently given to the amendment of 
this version 

by one whose sense of good English 
is a never-failing guide 


F, m: C: 
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INTRODUCTION 

Plato, son of Ariston and Perictione, was born in 428/7 B.a 
and died, at the age of eighty or eighty-one, in 348/7. Both 
parents came of distinguished families. His elder brothers, 
Glaucon and. AdeimantilS, appear as young men in the Republic. 
In his youth Plato became closely attached to Socrates, who by 
that time w« wholly engaged in the mission to his fellow citizeas 
described in the Apology,^ Socrates was the one man in Athens 
who, in those distracting days of war and revolution, stood aloof 
from active life to inquire, with anyone who cared to talk with 
him, what men should live for. Under this influence Plato’s 
thought, from first to last, was chiefly bent on the question how 
society could be reshaped so that man might realize the best that 
is in hhn. This is, above all, the theme of his central work, the 
Republic. ' '• 

All Plato’s childhood and youth were spent under the shadow 
of the Peloponnesian War. The death of Pericles in 429 had 
marked the close of the golden age (as it must have seemed in 
retrospect) of fully developed democracy under the personal 
guidance of a disinterested statesman. Born in the year of the 
revolution at Corcyra and the revolt of Mitylene, Plato, as a 
child of twelve, had seen the Athenian fleet set sail on the 
disastrous expedition against Syracuse, and he was twenty-tHree 
when Athens capitulated and lost her empire to Sparta. The 
steps by which this empire had grown out of a defensive league 
of maritime states, formed after the repulse of the Persian invader 
at Salamis (480), arc traced in the first book of Thucydides. 
The rule of Periclean democracy over subjects who had once 
been allies had not been oppressive; but the Athenians them- 
selves, as represented by their envoys at Sparta on the eve of the 
war, can find no better excuse than the plea that empire was 
forced upon them by the three most powerful motives, ambition, 
fear, and interest. 

*Wc are not the first who have aspired to rule; the world has ever 

* See Sir R. Liyingstone'i Portrait of Socratti in thii leriei and F. M. Comford, 
Bafort and ajitr Socratts^ Cambridge, 1932^ 
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held that the weaker must be kept down by ^e stronger. AmSi we 
tlunk that we are worthy of power; and there a time when you 
thought so too; but now when you mean expediency you talk/boul 
justice. Did justice ever deter anyone from taking by force whatever 
he could ? Men who indulge the na^ral ambition of empire deserve 
credit if they are in any degree more careful of justice than they need 
be. How moderate we are would speedily appear if others took our 
place.’* 

The same philosophy of imperialism is even rgorc trankly 
expressed by the Athenian representatives in the dialogue with 
the Melians which Thucydides prefixed to his story of Athens’ 
►aggression against Syracuse. It is also the philosophy of Thrasy- 
machus in the first Part of the Republic^ 

The Peloponnesian War was, to a greater extent than Thucy- 
dides seems to have realized, a struggle between the business 
interests of Athens and Corinth for commercial supremacy in 
jhe West: all wars, Platp remarked, are made for the sake of 
getting money. And, as at other times in the world’s history, 
the same all-powerful motive was inflaming, within tlie several 
states, the ever-present conflict between oligarch and democrat 
or, in simpler terms, between rich and poor — the conflict which 
i^Vras one of Plato’s chief aims to extinguish.* Thucydides, in 
his famous^ reflections on the massacre of the oligarchs at Corcyra 
in 427, observes that ‘in peace and prosperity both states and 
individuals arc actuated by higher motives, because they do not 
fall under the dominion of imperious necessities; but war, which 
takes away the comfortable provision of daily life, is a hard 
master, and tends to assimilate men’s characters to their con- 
ditions’ (iii. 82, jowettj. He notes how the motives of party- 
strife, greed, and ambition, were masked by specious names, ‘the 
one party professing to uphold the constitutional equality of the 
many, the oth?r the wisdom of an aristocracy, while they made 
. the public interests, to which in name they were devoted, in 
reality their prize’. Both parties went to extremes of violence 
and treachery. At Athens the revolutions which occurred during 

* Thucydides i. 76 (Jowett), writtfn perhaps when Sparta had taken the place of 
Athens aSid set up a much worse tyranny over the subject cities. 

* Sec chan. kxx. 
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the ^!^#r were comparatively peaceful. Some of Plato’s relations 
on his mother’s side^ere active in the oligarchic reaction again^ 
the iftisconduct* of the war by the democratic leaders. A letter 
* written near the end of his long life recalls his state of mind 
when his friends were trying^to enlist a recruit whose gifts of 
character and intellect were so remarkable. 

‘When T v young, I Hltd the same experience that comes to so 
many: I thought that/ as soon as I should be my own master, I should 
enter public lifii. This intention was favoured by certain circumstance 
in the political situation at Athens. The existing constitution was 
generally condemned, and a revolution took place.' . . . Some of the 
leaders . e relatives and friends of mine, and they at once invited 
me to ^o-op^*ra"e, as if this were the natural course for me to take. 
Nc wonder that, voung as I was, I imagined they would bring the 
state under thcii inanagcinent from an iniquitous to a right way of life. 
Accordingly I watched closely to see what they would do. It was not 
long before I saw these men make the former constitution -seem like 
a paradise. In r'’.rticular they tried to send Socrates, my friend, then* 
advanced in y rs — a man whom I should not hesitate to call the most 
righteous man then living — with other persons, to arrest one of the 
citizens by violence for execution.* Their purpose, no doubt, was to 
implicate Socrates, with or without his will, in their proceedings. He 
refused, 'preferring to face any danger rather than be a party to theft 
infamous deeds. Seeing all this and other things as bad, I w’as disgusted 
and drew back from the evils of the time. 

‘Not long afterw'ards the Thirty fell and the whole constitution was 
changed.* Once more I w'as attracted, though less eagerly, towards 
taking an active part in politics. In these unquiet times much w'as still 
going on that might move one to disgust, and it w’as ho wonder that, 
during the revolutionary changes, some took savage vengeance upon 
their enemies; but on the whole the returning exiles show^ed great 
moderation. Unfortunately, however, some of the men in power 
brought my friend Socrates to trial on an abominable charge, the very 

* The oligarchic revolution of 404 b.c. when Plato was 23, too young to hold 
office under Cleisthenes’ law. A body known as the Thirty seized supreme power. 
Among the leaders were Plato's uncle Charmidcs and his cousin Critias. 

* Plato’s Apology 32 c gives a fuller account of this attempt to make Socrates an 
accomplice in the arrest of Leon of Salamis. 

^ The Thirty, after about a year and a half of power, were superseded by the 
exiled democrats in 403 b.c. A prominent inan in the restored democracy was 
Anytus, the chief accuser of Socrates on the charge of *not believing in th^ gods of 
Athens and dcnoralizing the young meo*. Soprates was executed m 399. 
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last that could be made against Socrates — the charge of impietji^. He 
was condemned and put to death — he who ha^ refused to share the 
ihfam 7 of arresting one of the accusers’ own friends vvhen they *Jiem- 
selves were in exile and misfortune. 

‘WheA I considered these things and the men who were directing 
public affairs, and made a closer study, as I grew older, of law and 
custom, the harder it seemed to me to govern a state rightly. Without 
friends and trustworthy associates it was Impossible to act; and these 
could not readily be found among my acquaintance, now that Athens 
y^as no longer ruled by the manners and institutions of our forefathers; 
and to make new associates was by no means easy. At the same time 
the whole fabric of 1^ and custom was going from bad to worse at 
an alarming' rate. The result was that I, who had at first been full of 
eagerness for a public career, when I saw all this happening and every- 
thing going to pieces, fell at last into bewilderment. I did not cease 
to think in what way tliis situation might be amended and in particular 
the whole organization of the state; but I was all the while waiting for 
the right opportunity for action.’ 

This passage reveals rtiuch of Plato’s character. Neither he 
nor his friends had yet seen that his extraordinary gifts were not 
those of a man of action, who knows that, if he is to get anything 
done, he must put up with associates w^ho are not to his liking, 
ILy aside ideal aspirations, and stoop to opportunism and com- 
promise. He is already dreaming of the perfect society, and 
capable of imagining that the ‘Thirty Tyrants’, of all men, 
might effect a moral reformation. It is not surprising that an 
occasion which he would consider ‘the right opportunity for 
action’ never presented itself. He stood between two powerful 
forces, pulling opposite ways: the importunities of his political 
friends, appealing to his natural ambition, and the influence of 
Socrates, deepened by the recent impression of his trial and death. 
Among the promising young men pictured in the early dialogues 
as conversing with Socrates, one figure is missing, the most im- 
portant of all, Plato himself. But perhaps his position may be 
illustrated from a dialogue in which Alcibiades, on the threshold 
of public life, is convinced that he will not be fit to advise his 
country until he has attained self-knowledge, or the knowledge 
of good and evil.* Socrates’* moral discovery had opened a gulf 

> Plato (■?}, Alcibtadet 1 . Compare ^he allusion to Alcibiades on pp. 197-8 below. 
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at Pfato’s feet. His conception of the meaning and end of life 
was revolutionary and far-reaching in its iirjplications. ’And he 
had 4 icd sooner than yield an inch to men who asked no more 
of him that that he should hold his tongue. If his companions 
had been disposed to treat some of his conversation as paradox 
and to discount his humour and irony, here was the indisputable 
proof that he meant whaahe said. The whole bearing of what 
he meant on the exigencies of practical life would need* some 
thinking out# After his death, a few of his closest friends, 
including Plato, withdrew to Mcgara, resolved to defend his 
memory and to continue liis w^ork. Plato chose to do this by 
writing imaginary conversations, showing how very far Socrates * 
had been from ‘demoralizing the young men’. The scenes were 
laid in 1 ' a'.o's childliood, or in some cases before his birth. This 
method enabled him to formulate the essentials of Socrates’ 
philosophy, without ohtJ tiding himself or departing from his 
master’s practice of asking questions and criricizing the answers.. 
The outward sci..nit) of these pictures of a past geneiation com- 
pletely masks the personal searchings of heart revealed in the 
letter above quoted. But the reflection whose results are distilled 
in this exquisite Ibrm may have been undertaken partly fo clear 
Plato’s own mind, bef'>rc cc niing to a decision on the problem 
w'hether it w'as possible, without a drgrading surrender, to serve 
Athens as an ac tive statesman, even if the opportunity should 
come. 

The calm surface is broken in die Gorgius^ written probably 
just about die time of Plato's hrst visit to Sicilv, wdicn he W’as 
forty (388/7). Between the lines wx can read hci'e his final 
answer to the friends wdio had sought to draw him into politics. 
The rival claims of the contemplative and the acti\c life are 
represented by the contrast bctw'ecn philosophy and rhetoric. 
Rhetoric is the art of the public speaker, the “orator’, wdio in 
a democracy exercised his powxr by persuading tlic Assembly, 
a mass meeting of irresponsible individuals, to approve his 
measures. Also, under constant threat of impeachment b his 
enemies, his political existence might depend on being aoic to 
defend himself in a court of law. Reduced to its simplest ter ms, 
rhetoric n.eans the art of persuading a crow d that a certain course 

4306.J 
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of action is the right one to take, or a certain person h^ the 
right oiT his^side. But where is the assurancp that the persuasive 
orator knows whatsis right, what ends are wortli achievi/fg by 
public policy, or what are the means to individual happiness? 
Philosophy, to Socrates and Plato, meant precisely the pursuit 
of that wisdom which can assess the true v^lue of all the things 
we desire. So the discussion broadens into a survey of the whole 
field of public life. Gorgias* hot-headed pupil, Polus, claims that 
the orator wields the despot’s power to do whatever he likes. 
Socrates replies that unlimited power without the knowledge of 
good and evil is at the best unenviable, and that the tyrant who 
uses it to exterminate his enemies and rivals is the most miserable 
of men — a theme to be further developed in the Republic 
(chap, xxxiii). It is better to suffer wrong than to do it; better 
to* be- chastised for wrong-doing than to escape punishment by 
the arts of the forensic orator. 

Polus cannot challenge, these paradoxes, because he has not 
renounced conventional morality. So at this point Callicles 
breaks in. He is not, so far as we know, an historical person; 
he is the m?in of the world, whose view of life is to be set in 
contrast with the philosopher’s, represented by Socrates. The 
lifiiversal character of this confrontation is marked where 
Socrates begs Callicles to be serious: 

‘There is no question which a man of any sense could take more 
seriously than this which wc arc now discussing: what course of life 
one ought to follow — whether it is to be those manly activities, as you 
call them, in which you urge me to take part, speaking in the Assembly 
and engaging in public business like you and your friends, or this life 
of mine, spent in the pursuit of wisdom’ (500 c). 

Callicles opens his case with a vigorous profession of the faith 
which underlies the ‘manly activities’ of the politician. It is 
substantially the doctrine of Thrasymachusj a eulogy of ‘in- 
justice’. To get more than one’s equal share of the world’s 
advantages is the natural right of the strong man. It is con- 
ventionally called ‘unjust’; but conventions are made by the 
multitude of the inferior. Who praise equality, the watchword 
of democracy, because they cannot get the lion’s share for them- 
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selvel^ Callicles appeals to the example of the lower animals and 
to the unmiti^ted stlfishness which at all times got^erns inter- 
natioi^l relatidhs. In private life he believes himself to be a 
•whole-hearted hedonist. 

The discussion which follows is marked by a bitterness of 
tone rarely found elsewhere in the dialogues. The explanation 
may be sought in the convict which had distracted Plato’s own 
mind. The voice of his political friends is to be heard ki the 
speech where^Callicles contrasts the two lives of public activity 
and philosophic study. After asserting the strong man’s right to 
burst the bonds of convention, he continues: 

‘That, then, is the truth, as you will find out if you will have done 
with philosophy and turn to things of more importance. Philosophy, 
you inew, Socrates, is well enough if it is taken up with moderation 
at the proper age; but to spend too long a time over it spoils a man for 
life.' He may have quite good natural gifts, but if he goes on with 
such study too late in life, it must end in his mis^ng all that experience 
which a man -x g xxi position ought to possess, if he is to make his* 
mark. Such p^'ople know nothing about the institutions of their country, 
nothing of the language of ordinary social relations, public or private, 
nothing of the pleasures and ambitions of common humanity; in a word, 
they prove to be completely ignorant of the ways of the world. So, ^ 
soon as they make an appearance in any public transaction or business 
of their own, they become ridiculous, just as, I dare say, men of affairs 
cut a ludicrous figure in these arguments of yours. The fact is, as 
Euripides says, that 

“a man shows best 

Where he outshines himself; to climb that height 
He’ll spend in labour more than half his days.” 

He fights shy of the points where he shows at a disadvantage and gives 
them a bad name, while he cries up his strong points out of loyalty to 
himself, hoping in that way to be singing his own praises. 

‘But, no doubt, the best course is to have something of both. Just 
for purposes of educati m it is a good thing to take up philosophy; there 
is no disgrace in it for a young lad; but when a man who is getting on 
in years still sticks to it, the thing becomes ridiculous. I feel to yards 
philosophers, Socrates, much as I do towards people who li^p and 
behave like children. When 1 see a child who is still young enjDugh to 

* Cf. Adeimantui* objectioi^at Rfp. 487 a (p. 190). 
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•talk in that way naturally, lisping at his play, I like it, as a chaiming 
trait of gentle breeding, which suits his age; \\hereas, when I^hear a 
small child speaking distinctly, it offends my ear* and reems to me only 
fit for a slave. But when you find a grown man lisping and brfaving 
childishly,* the effect is contemptible; you want to beat him for being 
so unmanly. Now that is how I feel towards philosophers. I like to 
sec a young lad at such studies; they seem suitable and are evidence of 
good breeding; if he neglected them, I should set him down as a low- 
born fallow, who would never have the spirit to play an honourable 
part in the world. But when I see an older man unable to get away 
from his philosophising, then, Socrates, I begin to think that there is 
a man who needs a good beating. F'or, as I was saying, such a person, 
however gifted, is bound to lose his manly qualities, if he keeps away 
from the centres of public resort — the market-place, as the poet says, 
where famous men are made — and creeps away to spend the rest of 
4iis life whispering with three or four youngsters in a corner, and never 
makes his voice heard on any matter worthy of a free man’s 
utterance.’ 

The choice between philosophy and a political career was not 
one that a younger man could possibly have put before the 
Socrates we know from the dialogues, at any time in the last 
twenty* years of his life, when he was wholly occupied with his 
iftission. It is noteworthy that no dramatic date can be fixed 
for the conversation in the Gorgias^ and even the scene is left 
unspecified. This vagueness is intentional. When Plato wishes 
to make us feel as if we were living again at some fifth-century 
time and place, he does so; notably in the Laches^ the Protagoras^ 
or the Symposium, But in the Gorgias the impression is de- 
liberately blurred by anachronisms,* with the result that trans- 
parent allusions to Socrates’ trial and death do not seem out of 
place. The problem is Plato’s own. Callicles is the devil’s 
advocate, standing for those men of the world who had tried to 
enlist him, an.* also for the impulse in Plato himself which had 
tempted him to yield. Even now the trouble was not laid to 
rest by his refusal. Some twenty years later (367), when he was 

* The death of Pericles (429 b.c.) is described as recent. Nicias is spoken of in 
terms which could not have been used after the Sicilian expedition (415-41 3). Yet 
Arcbelam has become tyrant of'Macedon (414/413), and Euripides’ Antwpg (about 
408) IS quoted. 
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invited to Sicily a second time, he was tormented by the tear of 
being taken for^a mere dreamer, if he should decline the oppor- 
tunity, however unpromising, of carrying fiis ideas into prac- 
tice.* His conclusion, when he wrote the Gorgias^ was that to 
enter politics without sacrificing the ideals he had learnt from 
Socrates would be to court Socrates’ fate and to incur a useless 
martyrdom. This is indioated where Socrates, after claiming to 
be the one man in Athens who understands true statesmaftiship, 
adds that if h# were called before a tribunal, he would have no 
more chance of acquittal than a doctor arraigned before a jury 
of children by a pastry-cook. In the letter already quoted [Ep. 
vii. 331 d), among some general reflections on the giving of' 
political advice, Plato defines the prudent man’s attitude towards 
his uwn country. He should express his disapproval, unless he 
thinks that no one will listen or it will cost him his life.. He 
must not use revolutionary violence; if that is the only expedient, 
he should refrain from action and pray for the best both for^ 
himself and lor iiis country. All these passages find an echo in 
the Republic^ where the philosopher, in his enfi'rccd inaction, 
is compared to the traveller taking shelter under a wall from 
a driving storm of dust and hail, ‘content if he can keep hjs 
hands clean from iniquity while this life lasts, and when the erlti 
comes take his departure, with good hopes, in serenity and peace’ 
(496 D, p. 200}. 

Calliclcs quotes from Euripides’ Antiope a passage where 
Zethus urges his twin brother Amphion, who had ‘built the 
walls of ^diebcs with ra\ishing sounds of Ids melodious lute’, 
to abandon his art and take to the active life. It is significant 
that this contrast should occur in a play written towards the 
close of the war. In the sixth century tlie wise man had been 
a man of affairs, like Solon the lawgiver and others of the Seven 
Sages. The death of Pericles at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian W'ar had marked the moment when the men of thought 
and the men of action began to take different paths, destined to 
diverge more and more wddely until the Stoic sage reno need 
his local allegiance to become a citizen of the uni\ersc. Pericles 
had been the last philosophic statesman. His loftiness of spirit, 

* Ep. vii. 527-8. 
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as Socrates remarks in the PhaedruSy was due to his converse with 
Anaxagoras, whose speculations gave Pericles an insight and 
a breadth of view which he carried into his practical work as 
leader of the democratic Assembly. Under ^e stress of war, 
men of thought, like Thucydides and Euripides, went into exile, 
voluntary or enforced. Socrates just fulfill^ his civic duties, but 
kept clear of politics. The task of winning the war was left to 
business men like Cleon, or ambitious egoists like Alcibiades. 
To Plato, this drifting apart of the men of though and the men 
of action was a disastrous calamity, indeed the root of the social 
evils of his time. Hrs problem, as presented in the GorgiaSy was 
not to be solved merely by dropping out of public life to become 
absorbed in abstract speculation. Philosophy meant to him what 
it had meant to his master. The Socratic philosophy, analysed 
and .formulated in the early dialogues, was not the study of nature 
or logic or metaphysics; it was the pursuit of wisdom, and to 
achieve wisdom would b.e to achieve human perfection, well- 
being, happiness. This again meant not merely ‘caring for one’s 
own soul’ as an isolated individual, saving himself and leaving 
society to its fate. Human excellence, as Plato and Aristotle 
after him always maintained, is the excellence of an essentially 
Sbeial creature, a citizen. To produce this excellence and con- 
sequent well-being is the true end of the ‘Royal Art’ of states- 
manship. Hence the life of philosophy and the life of the active 
statesman ought not to be, as they appeared to Calliclcs, alter- 
native careers, but a single life in which all the highest powers 
of man would find full expression. Society could be saved only 
by reuniting the two elements which had been drifting apart. 
This is the theoretical or perfect solution, which Plato says he 
had formulated before his first visit to Sicily. The long passage 
above quoted from the seventh Letter continues as follows: 

*At last I perceived that the constitution of all existing states is bad 
and their institutions all but past remedy without a combination of 
radical measures and fortunate circumstance; and I was driven to affirm, 
in praise of true philosophy, that only from the standpoint of such 
philosophy was it possible to take a correct view of public and private 
right, asd that accordingly the* human race would never sec the end 
of trouble iinjdl true lovers of v^isdom should come to hold political 
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powcf, or the holders of political power should, by some divine appoint- 
ment, become true lovers of wisdom. 

‘It yas in this mindT that I first went to Sicily and Italy.’ 

So, towards his fortieth year, Plato arrived at the paradox 
which was to be explained and defended in the central part of 
the Republic. The bitter tone of the Gorgias suggests that he 
then saw no way of carrying this theoretical solution into prac- 
tice. The path to power in democratic Athens was definitely 
closed. But tjjc first visit to the court of Dionysius I at Syracuse 
opened up the prospect of intervening, directly or indirectly, in 
the affairs of a state under a different type of constitution, which 
might conceivably be reformed from above. If the multitude 
can hardly be won over to Socratic principles, the conversion of 
a derpot, In fiill control of a city-state, might lead to a reforma- 
tion remotely comparable to Calvin’s theocracy at Geneva. 
Socrates alludes to this prospect where he says {Rep. 502 a, 
p. 206}: 

‘No one 'v.dl dispute that kings and hereditary rulers might have 
sons with a philosophic nature, and these might conceivably escape 
corruption. . . . One would be enough to effect all this reform that 
now seems so incredible, if he had subjects disposed to obey; "for it^s 
•urely hot impossible that they should consent to carry out our la^^s 
and customs when laid down by a ruler ’ 

Dionysius I was a self-made and entirely unscrupulous despot, 
who, after coming to terms with the Carthaginian invaders of 
Sicily, had established his personal rule at Syracuse, enslaved or 
devastated the neighbouring Greek cities, and was now trying 
to add lower Italy to his domip’ons. His career has probably 
contributed several traits to the portrait of the despot in chapter 
xxxii. In the seventh Letter Plato says notliing of his inter- 
course with Dionysius, but only of the friendship he formed 
with the despot’s brother-in-law, Dion, whom he came to regard 
with passionate attachment as an ideal disciple. 

‘I became acquainted with Dion, then a young man, and w’*hout 
knowing it began to work for the future overthrow of a despol..^in, by 
telling him what I thought was best ftjr mankind and advising him to 
act upon it. Dion, with his ready understanding, was quick to grasp 
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the arguments I put before him. He listened with keener attention 
than any yoang man I have ever met with; and he determineef to live 
for the future a diiE‘“rent life from that of thf Greeks in Italy and 
Sicily, preferring virtue to pleasure and luxury. So he continura until 
the death* of Dionysius (twenty years later, 368 b.c.), earning thereby 
the dislike of those who led the usual life of a despot’s court’ {Ep. vii. 
327 a). 

Plato tells us no more of what happened on this first visit. 
Plutarch, in his Life of Dion, repeats anecdotes of doubtful 
authenticity. Dion is said to have persuaded Dio^iiysius to iiear 
Plato discourse on the theme that despots least of all men possess 
the qualities of true manhood and that the life of justice is alone 
happy. It is certain, at any rate, that Plato’s friends soon found 
It necessary to arrange for his departure. It may be true that, 
on the prompting of Dionysius, Pollis, a Spartan emissary who 
sailed on the same ship, landed Plato on Aegina, which was then 
at war with Athens; that he w^as sold as a slave and redeemed 
by Anniceris of Cyrenej ind that the purchase-money, refunded 
by Plato’s friends, was used to buy the land on wdiich the 
Academy was founded. 

The Academy was, for the remaining half of his long life, 
t?ie centre of Plato’s interest and his means of indirectly in- 
fluencing the course of politics. It was primarily a school of 
philosophfc statesmen, wdiich was to attract from foreign states 
young men whose position and prospects w^cre more fortunate 
than those of Plato’s own youth, and to train them for the 
exercise of the Royal Art. Some of its features were modelled 
on the Pythagorean communfties, which had been dispersed in 
the second half of the previous century, but had found a rallying- 
point at Tarentum. This city presided over a confederacy of 
Greek colonies in South Italy, and was itself under the personal 
ascendancy of the Pytliagorean Archytas, who, being also a 
notable mathematician, was a successful example of the philo- 
sophic ruler in a moderate democracy. The Republic (600 a, 
p. 323) mentions Pythagoras as liaving surrounded himself with 
a band of intimate disciples, who loved him for the inspiration 
of his society and handed dpwn a ‘way of life’ distinguishing 
them from the rest of the world. If Plato could never hope to 
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rule*i^thens, he could aspire, as president of the first university, 
to animate with his*ideals the future rulers of oth^ states. At 
the s^me time* he would continue to writtf Socratic dialogues, 
setting forth his own development of the Socratic philosophy in 
a form which would reacli the educated public throughout the 
Greek world and attract pupils to the Academy. 

The School owed its name to the grove of a hero Academus 
(or Hecademus) in the garden where it was built. The legal 
ownership was probably vested in the School as a corporate cult- 
socicty, prcsi3ed over by the Ivluses and their leader Apollo, wltb 
had their altar and regular offerings. The students must have 
contributed to the cost of maintenance. A wider circle was. 
admitted to Plato’s lectures; but in the actual teaching the con- 
vers'”!- method of Socrates was, so far as possible, per- 
petuated. Some already accredited teachers, like Eudoxus. of 
Cnido§, joined the society. Aristotle came at the age of seven- 
teen and remained till Plato’s death twenty years later. 

Among tb j chief dialogues which may, with some probability,* 
be assignee the two decades following the foundation of the 
Academy are the Meno^ Phaedo^ Symposium^ Republic^ Phaedrus. 
These works reveal clearly, for the first time, the characteristi- 
cally -Platonic philosophy, whose twin pillars are the belief 
a woild of intelligible Forms or ‘Ideas’ existing independently 
of the things we see and touch, and the belief in an immortal 
soul existing in separation from the body, both before birth and 
after death. It is the philosophy of a spirit which turns away 
from this mortal region to set its hopes on things beyond the 
reach of time and change. Within the Republic itself, the more 
completely Plato discloses all t! at is meant by the pursuit of 
wisdom, tJie farther recedes the prospect that the evils of human 
life will ever be cured by the enthronement of reason in any 
possible form of society. There is no facile optimism in the 
programme here laid down for the philosophic statesmen to be 
trained at the Academy, no compromise between existing con- 
ditions and those enduring and unquestionable principles on 
which reform must be based, if reform is to produce r table 
and harmonious order. And when the outline of the perfect 
society has been traced, the doubt is confessed, whetfier the 
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perfectibn of any human institutions can withstand the djpTnte- 
grating toudh of time. The Muses themsc;lves pronounce the 
doom of the ideal st£te before it has even seen the^light: ‘Hjird as 
it may for a state so framed to be shaken, yet, since all that 
comes into being must decay, even a fabric like this will not 
endure for ever, but will suffer dissolution’ .(546 a, p. 262). 

These words preface an account ofjthe decline of society and 
of tho individual soul, as if it were written in man’s fate that 
every attempt to scale the heavens should be fallowed by a 
descent into hell. The lowest depth to which the state can fall 
is despotism; and in the soul of the despotic man, whom the 
Greeks called ‘tyrant’, the three most powerful motives, ambi- 
tion, fear, and greed, have finally triumphed over reason and 
humanity. The startling resemblance between the portrait of 
this character in chapter xxxii and some of the present rulers of 
mankind warns us that Thrasymachus’ doctrine, professing as 
it does to lay bare the real truth about human nature in politics, 
IS still very much alive. 

Socrates’ arguments with Thrasymachus in the first Part may 
strike the reader as scholastic and abstract in form and too remote 
from our modern habits of thought. They are, no doubt, of 
a^ind that Socrates would use in dealing with the professionally 
clever disputants known as Sophists. His two young friends 
refuse to accept them as conclusive. At the beginning of Part II 
they reopen Thrasymachus’ case with an earnestness which calls 
for a more profound analysis and defence of justice. The reply 
fills the remainder of the Republic. It rests ultimately on the 
conviction that materialistic egoism misconceives that good 
‘which every soul pursues as the end of all her actions, dimly 
divining its existence, but perplexed and unable to grasp its 
nature with the same clearness and assurance as in dealing with 
other things, nd so missing whatever value those other things 
might have’ (505 e , p. 21 1). To possess this good would be 
happiness; to know it would be wisdom; to seek the knowledge 
of it is what Plato means by philosophy. If it is true that this 
knowledge can be gained only by highly gifted natures after a 
long CQurse of intellectual discipline and practical experience, 
then it is hard to deny the central paradox of the Republic., that 
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the litman race will never see the end of troubles lyitil political 
power is entrusted to the lover of wisdom; who has learnt 
whafr makes life worth living and who will ‘despise all existing 
honours as mean and worthless, caring only for the right and 
the honours to be gained from that, and above all for justice 
as the one indispensable thing in whose service and maintenance 
he will reorganize his ow*n state’ (540 d, p. 256). 

In such terms the author of the earliest Utopia in EuTopean 
literature coijfronts the modern reader with the ultimate problep 
of politics: How can the state be so ordered as to place effective 
control in the hands of men who understand that you cannot 
make either an individual or a society happy by making them'* 
richer or more powerful than their neighbours ? So long as know- 
ledge- IS /alued as the means to power, and power as the means to 
wealth, the helm of tlie ship will be grasped by the ambitious 
man, whose Bible is Machiavelli’s Prince^ or by the man of 
business, whose Bible is his profit and loss account. It is Plato’s 
merit to h? c ocen that this problem looms up, in every age, 
behind all ihe superficial arguments of political expediency. 
Every reader will find something to disagree with in Plato’s 
solution, even when transposed into terms appropriate to modem 
conditions; but if he will seriously ask himself why he disagree 
and what alternative he can propose, the effort will help him to 
clear his own mind. Plato’s purpose will then be achieved, at 
least in part; for he never forgot the lesson of Socrates, that 
wisdom begins when a man finds out that he does not know 
what he thinks he knows. 




PART I (Book D 
SOME CURRENT VIEWS OF JUSTICE 

The main question to Ije answered in the Republic is: What does Justice 
mean, and how can it be realized in human society? The Greek word 
for ‘just’ has as many senses as the English ‘right’. It can mean: 
observant of custom or of duty, righteous; fair, honest; legally right, 
lawful; w'hat is^ue to or from a person, deserts, rights; what one ought 
to do. Thus it covers the whole field of the individual’s conduct in so 
far as it affects others — all that they have a ‘right’ to eipect from him 
or he has a right to eipect from them, wdiarever is right as opposed 
to wrong. A proverbial saying declared that justice is the sum of all 
virtu 

The demand ^or a definition of Justice seems to imply that there is 
some conception in which all these applications of the word meet like 
lines converging to a common centre; or, in more concrete terms, that 
there is some ;jr> ciple whereby human life might be so organized 
that there wu id exist a just society composed of just men. The justice 
of the society would secure that each member of it should perform his 
duties and enjoy his rights. As a quality residing in each individual, 
justice would mean that his personal life — or as a Greek would say, 
his soul — was correspondingly ordered with respect to the rights and 
duties of each part of his nature. 

A society so composed and organized would be ideal, in the sense 
that it w'ould offer a standard of perfection by w^hich all existing sociedes 
might be measured and appraised according to the degrees in w'hich 
they fell short of it. Any proposed reform, moreover, might be judged 
by its tendency to bring us nearer to, or farther from, this goal. The 
Republic is the first systematic attciiif t ever made to describe this ideal, 
not as a baseless dream, but as a possible framework within which 
man’s nature, with its unalterable claims, miglit find well-being and 
happiness. Without some such goal in view, statecratt must be either 
blind and aimless or directed (as it commonly is) to false and worth- 
less ends. 

If a man of sceptical and inv']uiring mind were to ask, in any mixed 
company of inleliigent people, for a definition of ‘right’ or ‘ju Mce’, 
the answers produced would be likely to be superficial and to cover 
only some part of the field. They <night also reveal fundamental 
differences of conviction about what Socrates calls the most important 
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of all questions: how we ought to live. In the first Part of the Republic 
Socrates opens up the whole range of inquiry by eliciting some typical 
views of the nature of justice and criticizing them as either inad#quate 
or false. The criticism naturally reveals some glimpses of the principles 
which will guide the construction that is to follow. 


CHAPTER I (i. j 27 - 33 i d) 

CEPHALUS: JUSTICE AS HONESTY IN WORD*AND DEED 

The whole imaginary conversation is narrated by Socrates to an 
unspecified audience. The company who will take part in it 
assemble at the house of Cephalus^ a retired manufacturer living 
at the Piraeus^ the harbour town about five miles from Athens. 
It includes.^ besides Plato's elder brother s^ Glaucon and Adeimantus., 
Cephalus' sonSy PolemarchuSy Lysiasy well known as a writer of 
speeches y and Euthydemus; Thrasymachus of Chalcedony a noted 
teacher of rhetoricy who may have formulated the definition of 
justice as *the interest of the stronger' y though hardly any evidence 
about his opinions exists outside the Republic ; and a number of 
Socrates' young friends.^ The occasion is the festival of Bendisy 
a goddess whose cult had been imported from Thrace. Cephalus 
embodies the^ wisdom of a long life honourably spent in business. He 
is well-to~doy but values money as a means to that peace of mind 
which comes of honesty and the ability to render to gods and men 
their due. This is what he understands by Wight' conduct or justice. 

Socrates. I walked down to the Piraeus yesterday with 
Glaucon, the son of Ariston, to make my prayers to the goddess. 
As this was the first celebration of her festival, I wished also to 
see how the ceremony would be conducted. The I'hracians, I 
thought, made ''S fine a show in the procession as our own people, 
.though they did well enough. I'he prayers and the spectacle 
were over, and we were leaving to go back to the city, when 
from some way off Polemarchus, the son of Cephalus, caught 
sight of us starting homewards and sent his slave running to ask 
US to vait for him. The boy caught my garment from behind 
and gave me the message. 
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I tufncd round and asked where his master was. 

There, he answered; coming up behind. J^lease wait 

Ve^y well, said Glaucon; we will. 

A minute later Polcmarchus joined us, with Glaucon’s 
brother, Adcimantus, and Niceratus, the son of Nicias, and some 
others who must have been at the procession. 

Socrates, said Polemarcbus, I do believe you are starting back 
to town and leaving us. 

You have guessed right, I answered. 

Well, he said, you see what a large party we are? 

I do. 

Unless you are more than a match for us, then, you must 
stay here. 

Isr4'r there another alternative? said I; we might convince you 
that you must let us go. 

How will you convince us, if we refuse to listen? 

We cannot, said Glaucon. 

Well, we s' all icfuse; make up your minds to that. 

Here Adcimantus interposed: Don’t you even know that in 
the evening there is going to be a torch-race on horseback in 
honour of the goddess ? 

On horseback! I exclaimed; that is something new. How 
will they do it? Are the riders going to race with torches and 
hand them on to one another? 

Just so, said Polemarchus. Besides, there will be a festival 
lasting all night, which will be worth seeing. We will go out 
after dinner and look on. We shall find plenty of young men 
there and we can have a talk. So please stay, and don’t disappoint 
us. 

It looks as if we had better stay, said Glaucon. 

Well, said I, if you think so, we will. 

Accordingly, we went home with Polemarchus; and there 
we found his broth* rs, Lysias and Euthydemus, as well as 
Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, Charmantides of Paeania, and 
Cleitophon, the son of Aristonymus. Polemarchus’ fatl 
Cephalus, was at home too. I had not seen him for some time, 
and it struck me that he had aged a ^ood deal. He was sitting in 
a cushioned chair, wearing a garland, as he had just been 
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conductingf a sacrifice in the court-yard There wcrtf some 
chairs standing round, and we sat down beside him. 

As soon as he saw me, Ccphalus greeted me. You don Y often 
come down to the Piraeus to visit us, Socrates, he s:iid. But 
you ought to. If I still had the strength to walk to town easily, 
you would not have to come here; we would cc^ne to you. 
But,\as tilings are, you really ought to come here ofrciicr. I find, 
I can assure you, tliat in proportion as bodily pleasures lose their 
cavour, my appetite for tiic things of the mind grc^ivs keener and 
I enjoy discussing them more than ever. So you must not dis- 
appoint me. T reat us like old fi lends, and come here often to 
have a talk with these young men. 

To tell the truth, Ccphalus, I answered, I enjov talking with 
very old people. They have pinie before us on a nnd by which 
we too may have to travel, and I think w'e do well to learn from 
them wdiat it is like, easy or difficult, rough or smooth. Aiui 
now that you have reached an age when vour foot, as the poets 
say, is on the tlireshold, I sliould like to lie.ir what report you can 
give and wliether you find it a painful time of life. 

I will tell you by all means wliat it seems like me, S<KTates. 
Come of us old men often meet, true to tiie old saying that people 
of the same age like to be together. Most of our cannpany are 
very sorry for themselves, looking back w'lth regret to the 
pleasures of tlicir young da vs, all tlie delights t(*nncctcd with 
love atlairs and merry-making. They are vexed at being de- 
prived of wirat seems to them so important; life \\:\s good in 
those days, they think, and now thev inive no life at all. Some 
complain that tlicir families have no rcs[)cct for their years, and 
make that a reason for harping on all the nukeries old age has 
brought. But to my mind, Socrates, thev arc lat ing the blame on 
the wrong shoulders. If the fault were in old agf*, so far as tliat 
goes, I and ail wlio have ever readied my tiinc oi life would have 
the same experience; but in point of fact, 1 have met many who 
felt quite difterentlv. For instance, I remember someone asking 
Sophocles, the poet, whether lie was still capable of enjoying a 
woman. ‘Don’t talk in tliat way,’ he answered; ‘I am only too 
glad tt> be free of all that; it is like escaping from bondage to 
a raging rriadman.* I thf)ught that a good answer at tlie time, 
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and think so; for certainly a great peace comes when age 

sets us free from pas^Tons of that sort. When they weaken and 
relax ibeir hold* most certainly it means, a/ Sophocles said, a 
rdease from servitude to many forms of madness. All these 
troubles, Socrates, including the complaints about not being 
respected, have only one cause; and that is not old age, but a 
man’s character. If you l^ve a contented mind at peace y^ith 
itself, age is no intolerable burden; without that, Socrate^ age 
and youth will^be equally painful. 

I was charmed with these words and wanted him to go on 
talking; so I tried to draw him out. I fancy, Cephalus, said I, 
most people will not accept that account; they imagine that it is 
not character that makes your burden light, but your wealth. 
'Fhe ’ .u.j Jiev say, ha\e many consolations. 

That is truCj he replied; they do not believe me; and there is 
something in their suggestion, though not so much as they 
suppose. Wiicn a man from Seriphus^ taunted Themistocles and 
told liiin that his > tme was due not to himself hut to his country, 
Themistocles made a good retort: ‘Certainly, if I had been born 
a Seriphian, I should not be famous; but no more would you, if 
you liad been born at Athens.’ And so one might say to men who 
are nofrich and feel old age burdensome: If it is true that a good 
man will not find it easy to bear old age and po\crtv com- 
bined, no more will riches ever make a bad man contented and 
cheerful. 

And was your wealth, Ccplialus, mostly inhe- ited or have you 
made your own fortune? 

Made my fortune, Socrates? As a man of business I stand 
somewhere between mv grandfather and mv father. My grand- 
father, who was mv namesake, iiihcrited about as much property 
as I have now and more than doubled it; wdicreas my father 
Lysanias reduced it below its present level. I shall be content if 
I can leave these s<. of mine not less tlian I inherited, and 
perhaps a little more. 

I asked, said I, because you strike me as not caring ovcrn''’!ch 
about money; and that is generally so with men who hav<. not 
made their own fortune. 'ITose wlto have are twice as fo/id of 

* An insignificant island, a^iong the Cvclades. 
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their possessions as other people. They have the same a£Pection 
for the money the^ have earned that poetsViave for their poems, 
or fathers for their children: they not merely 'find it useful, as 
we all do, J)ut it means much to them as being of their own 
creation. That makes them disagreeable company; they have 
.not a good word for anything but riches. . 

^^hat is quite true. 

ICus indeed, I said; but one more question: what do you take 
to be. the greatest advantage you have got from J)eing wealthy? 

One that perhaps not many people would take my word for 
I can tell you, Socrates, that, when the prospect of dying is near 
at hand, a man begins to feel some alarm about things that never 
troubled him before. He may have laughed at those stories they 
tell of another world and of punishments there for wrongdoing 
in 'jthis life; but now the soul is tormented by a doubt whether 
they may not be true. Maybe from the weakness of old age, or 
perhaps because, now that he is nearer to what lies beyond, he 
begins to get some glimpse of it himself — at any rate he is beset 
with fear and misgiving; he begins thinking over the past: is 
there anyone he has wronged ? If he finds that his life has been 
full of wrongdoing, he starts up from his sleep in terror like a 
child, and his life is haunted by dark forebodings; whereas, if his 
conscience is. clear, that ‘sweet Hope’ that Pindar speaks of is 
always with him to tend his age. Indeed, Socrates, there is great 
charm in those lines describing the man who has led a life of 
righteousness: 

Hope is his sweet compahion, she who guides 
Man’s wandering purpose, warms his heart 
And nurses tenderly his age. 

That is admirably expressed, admirably. Now in this, as I 
believe, lies the chief value of wealth, not for everyone, perhaps, 
but for the. right-thinking man. It can do much to save us from 
going to that other world in fear of having cheated or deceived 
anyone even unintentionally or of being in debt to some god for 
sacrifice or to some man for money. Wealth has many other 
uses, pf course; but, taking* one with another, I should regard 
this as the best use that can bp made of it by a man of sense. 
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Yoft5)ut your case admirably, Cephalus, said I. But take this 
matter of doing rightican we say that it really consists in nothing 
more nor less thaTi telling the truth and paying*back anything we 
m^y have received ? Are not these very actions sometimes right 
and sometimes wrong? Suppose, for example, a friend who had 
lent us a weapon were. to go mad and then ask for it back, surely 
anyone would say we ougljt not to return it. It would nc^ he 
''fight’ to do so; nor yet to tell the truth without reservei^to a 
madman. 

No, it would not. 

Right conduct, then, cannot be defined as telling the truth and 
restoring anything we have been trusted with. 

Yes, it can, Polemarchus broke in, at least if we are to believe 
Simonide' 

Well, well, said Cephalus, I will bequeath the argument to 
you. It is time for me to attend to the sacrifice. 

Your part, then, said Polemarchus, will fall to me as your 
heir. 

By all means, said Cephalus with a smile; and with that he 
left us, to see to the sacrifice. 


CHAPTER II (i. 33TE-336A) 

polemarchus; justice as helping friends and 
HARMING enemies 

Criticism now begins. Xo doult it is gener(2l I v right or just to it\l 
the truth and pay one's debts; but no lij of external actions such uS 
these can tell us what is meant h' justice^ the name of the quality 
they have in common. Also what is super fuially the same action.^ 
e.g. repayment of a loan.^ may completely change its character 
when zve take into account the antecedents and consequences zchch 
form its zvider context. 

Polemarchus can only meet this object ion by citing a maxim 
borrowed from a famous poet. In Greece., where there zvas . 
sacred book like the Bible., the poctp ivere regarded as inspired 
authorities on religion and morals; hu^ Socrates., when he questioned 
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them^ found them unable to give any rational account of their teach-^ 
ing (Apology,. 22 b). PolemarchuSy too, has never thought out the 
implications of defining justice as ^giving every man his due* 
What is it that is due, and to whom? 

Socrates* first object is to bring home to Polemarchus the vague^ 
ness of his ideas by leading him on to an, absurd conclusion. In 
apfuoaching a very large and obscur^ question, the first step is to 
conduce one who thinks he can answer it with a compact formula 
that he knows much less than he imagines and canpot even under^ 
stand his own formula. 

Plato often, as here, compares the practice of morality to the 
useful {not the fine) arts or crafts: medicine, navigation^ shoe^ 
making. He even speaks of an ^ art of justice*. He adopted Socrates* 
belief that there should be an art of living, analogous to the crafts^ 
maH*s knowledge and consequent ability to achieve a purposed end. 
A builder, building a house, knows what he is setting out to do and 
how to do it; he can account for all his actions as contributing to his 
end. This knowledge and abiliiy constitute the craft embodied in the 
builder and his special excellence or ^virtue* (aretd), qua builder. 
Similarly a man can live well only if he knows clearly what is the 
end of life, what things are of real value, and how they are to be 
attained. This knowledge is the moral virtue of man, qua man, 
and constitutes the art of living. If a man imagines that the end of 
life is to gain wealth or power, which are valueless in themselves, 
all his actions will be misdirected. This doctrine is fundamental in 
the Republic. It leads to the central thesis that society must be 
ruled by men who have learnt, by long and severe training, not only 
the true end of human life, but the meaning of goodness in all its 
forms. 

Then, said I, if you are to inherit this discussion, tell me, what 
is this saying of Simonides about right conduct which you 
approve ? 

That it is just to render every man his due. That seems to me 
a fair statement. 

It is certainly hard to question the inspired wisdom of a poet 
like ^imonides; but what this saying means you may know, 
Polemarchus, but I do not Qbviously it does not mean what we 
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were Speaking of just now — returning something we have been 
entrusted with to thg^owner even when he has gon# out of his 
mind. ^ And yet Surely it is his due, if he ask^for it back? 

-'Yes. 

But it is out of the question to give it back when he has gone 
mad? 

True. 

" Simonides, then, must Have meant something difFerentJFrom 
that when he said it was just to render a man his due. 

Certainly he did; his idea was that, as between friends, whaf 
one owes to another is to do him good, not harm. 

I see, said I ; to repay money entrusted to one is not to render 
what is due, if the two parties are friends and the repayment 
proves harmful to the lender. That is what you say Simonides 
meant ? 

Yes, certainly. 

And what about enemies ? Are we to render whatever is their 
due to them ? 

Yes certainly, what really is due to them; which means, I 
suppose, what is appropiiate to an enemy — some sort of 

. 

It seems, then, that Simonides was using words with a hidden 
meaning, as poets will. He really meant to define justice as 
rendering to everyone what is appropriate to him; only he called 
that his ‘due’. 

Well, why not? 

But look here, said I. Suppose we could question Simonides 
about the art of medicine — whether a physician can be described 
as rendering to some object what is due or appropriate to it; how 
do you think he would answer? 

I'hat the physician administers the appropriate diet or 
remedies to the body. 

And the art of cookery— can that be described in the same 
way? 

Yes; the cook gives the appropriate seasoning to his dishes. 

Good. And the practice of justice? 

If we are to follow those analogies, Socrates, justice would 
ibe rendering services or iniuries to friends or enemies. 
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So Simonides means by justice doing good to friends anrfharm 
to enemies? 

I think so. 

And in matters of health who would be the most competent 
to treat friends and enemies in that way? 

A physician. 

on a voyage, as regards the dangers of the sea ? 

At^hip’s captain. 

In what sphere of action, then, will the just man be tlic most 
Competent to do good or harm ? 

In war, I should imagine; when he is fighting on the side of 
his friends and .against his enemies. 

I see. But when we are well and staying on shore, the doctor 
and the ship’s captain are of no use to us. 

True. 

Is it also true that the just man is useless when we are not 
at war ? 

I should not say that. 

So justice has its uses in peace-time too? 

Yes. 

Like farming, which is useful for producing crops, or shoe- 
making, which is useful for providing us with shoes. Can you 
tell me for what purposes justice is useful or profitable in time 
of peace ? 

For matters of business, Socrates. 

In a partnership, you mean? 

Yes. 

But if we are playing draughts, or laying bricks, or making 
music, will the just man be as good and helpful a partner as an 
expert draught-player, or a builder, or a musician ? 

No. 

Then in what kind of partnership will he be more helpful? 

Where money is involved, I suppose. 

Except, perhaps, Polemarchus, when we are putting our 
money to some use. If we are buying or selling a horse, a judge 
of horses would be a better partner; or if we are dealing in ships, 
a shipwright or a sea-captain 

1 suppose so. 
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WeH, when will the just man be specially useful in handling 
our money? 

When we want to aeposit it for safe-keeping. 

When the money is to lie idle, in fact? 

Yes. 

So justice begins to be useful only when our money is_out 
of use ? 

Perhaps so. 

And in the^same way, I suppose, if a pruning-knife is to be 
used, or a shield, or a lyre, then a vine-dresser, or a soldier, of 
a musician will be of service; but justice is helpful only when 
these things are to be kept safe. In fact justice is never of any 
use in using things; it becomes useful when they arc useless. 

T hat to follow. 

If that is so, my friend, justice can hardly be a thing of much 
value. And. here is another point. In boxing or fighting of any 
sort skill in dealing blows goes with skill in keeping them off; 
and the same do^.or that can keep us from disease would also 
be clever at producing it by stealth; or again, a general will be 
good at keeping his army safe, if he can also cheat the enemy 
and steal his plans and dispositions. So a man who is expert iij 
keeping things will always make an expert thief. 

Apparently. 

The just man, then, being good at keeping money safe, will 
also be good at stealing it. 

That seems to be the conclusion, at any rate. 

So the just man turns out to be a kind of thief.. You must 
have learnt that from Homer, who show'cd his predilection for 
Odysseus’ grandfather Autolycus by remarking that he surpassed 
all men in cheating and perjury. Justice, according to you and 
Homer and Simonides, turns out to be a form of skill in cheating, 
provided it be to help a friend or harm an enemy. That was 
what you meant ? 

Good God, no, he protested; but I have forgotten now wdiat 
I did mean. All the same, I do still believe that justice consis*^s 
in helping one’s friends and harming one’s enemies. 


[The argunent now becomes mcr^ serious. Pclemarchus^ though 
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puzsded^ clings to the belief that it must be right to help^ friends 
and harm enemies. This was a traditiozial maxim of Greek 
morality^ never doubted till Socrates denied it: no" one had ever said 
that we ought to do good^ or even refrain from doing harm^ to thhn 
that hate us. Socrates' denial rests on his principle.^ later adopted 
by the Stoics^ that the only thing that is good in itself is the goodness^ 
vir^e^ well-being of the human soul. The only Way really to injure 
a met?: is to make him a zvorse man. This cannot be the function 
of justice.'] 

Which do you mean by a man’s friends and enemies — those 
whom he believes to be good honest people and the reverse, or 
those who really are, though they may not seem so ? 

Naturally, his loves and hates depend on what he believes. 

But don’t people often mistake an honest man for a rogue, 
or a rogue for an honest man; in which case they regard good 
people as enemies and bad people as friends ? 

No doubt. 

But all the same, it will then be right for them to help the 
rogue and to injure the good man? 

Apparently. 

And yet a good man is one who is not given to doing wrong. 

True. 

According to your account, then, it is right to ill-treat a man 
who does no wrong. 

No, no, Socrates; that can’t be sound doctrine. 

It must be the wrongdoers, then, that it is right to injure, 
and the honest that are to be helped. 

That sounds better. 

Then, Polemarchus, the conclusion will be that for a bad 
judge of character it will often be right to injure his friends, 
when they reaUy are rogues, and to help his enemies, when they 
really are honest men — the exact opposite *of what we took 
Simonides to mean. 

That certainly does follow, he said. We must shift our 
ground. Perhaps our definition of friend and enemy was wrong. 

Wbat definition, Polemarchus? 

We said a friend was one wj;iom we believe to be an honest man. 
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how arc we to define him now ? 

As one who re^y is honest as well as seeming so. If he 
merely seems fio, he will be only a seeming friend. And the 
Same will apply to enemies. 

On this showing, then, it is the good people that will be our 
friends, the wicked our enemies. 

Yes. 

You would have us, in fact, add something to our •figinal 
definition of justice; it will not mean merely doing good to 
friends and harm to enemies, but doing good to friends who arc 
good, and harm to enemies who are wicked. 

Yes, I think that is all right. 

Can it really be a just man’s business to harm any human being ? 
i. ’ ily; it is right for him to harm bad men who are his 
enemies. 

But does not harming a horse or a dog mean making it a worse 
horse or dog, so that each will be a less perfect creature in its 
own special "\av ? 

Yes. 

Isn’t that also true of human beings — that to harm them 
means making them worse men by the standard of humaji 
excellence ? 

Yes. 

And is not justice a peculiarly human excellence? 

Undoubtedly. 

To harm a man, then, must mean making him less just. 

I suppose so. 

But a musician or a riding-master cannot be exercising his 
special skill, if he makes his pupils unmusical or bad riders. 

No. 

Whereas the just man is to exercise his justice by making men 
unjust? Or, in more general terms, the good are to make men 
bad by exercising their virtue? Can that be so? 

No, it cannot. 

It can no more be the function of goodness to do harm than 
of heat to cool or of drought to produce moisture. So if tli^ just 
man is good, the business of harmmg people, whether fripnds or 
not, must belong to his opposite, jhe unjust 
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I think that is perfectly true, Socrates. 

So it was not a wise saying that justice'js giving every man 
his due, if that means that harm is due from the*just man to his 
enemies, as well as help to his friends. That is not true; becaus^ 
we have fqund that it is never right to harm anyone. 

j^gree. 

Trtben you and I will make comqjion cause against anyone 
who attributes that doctrine to Simonides or to any of the old 
canonical sages, like Bias or Pittacus. 

Yes, he said, I am prepared to support you. 

Do you know, I think that account of justice, as helping 
friends and harming enemies, must be due to some despot, so 
rich and powerful that he thought he could do as he liked — 
someone like Periander, or Perdiccas, or Xerxes, or Ismenias 
of Thebes. 

That is extremely probable. 

Very good, said I; and now that we have disposed of that 
definition of justice, can anyone suggest another? 

CHAPTER III (i. 336B-347E) 

THRASYMACHU3: JUSTICE AS THE INTEREST OF 
THE STRONGER 

Socrates has apposed to the popular conception of justice one of his 
own deepest convictions, Polemarchus^ ready acceptayice of this pro- 
vokes a violent protest from Thrasymachus^ who represents the 
doctrine that might is right in an extreme form. He holds that 
justice or right is nothing hut the name given by the men actually 
holding power in any state to any actions they enjoin by law upon 
their subjects; and that all their laws are framed to promote their 
own personal or class interests, ^fust* accordingly means what is 
for the interest of the stronger^ ruling party. Right and wrong 
have no other meaning at all. This is not a theory of social con- 
tract: it is not suggested that the subject has ever made a bargain 
with the ruler ^ sacrificing some of his liberty to gain the benefits of 
a social order. The ruler imposes his 'rights^ by sheer force. The 
perfect example of such a rule^ is the despot {the Greek ^tyranf)^ 
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whoik position Thrasymachus regards as supremely enviable. He 
is precisely the man who has the will and the power to ^do good to 
himseif and hisjriends and to harm his enemtes\ 

The discussion begins by clearing up the ambiguities of Thrasy- 
machus* formula, 1 he word translated stronger* commonly means 
also ^superior* or * better'; but ^better* has no moral sense for 
ThrasymachuSy who does ^ot recognise the existence of morality. 
The superiority of the stronger lies in the skill and deter rrffnation 
which enable them to seize and hold power, * Interest* y agairiy 
means the personal satisfaction and aggrandizement of the ruling 
individuals. 

All this time Thrasymachus had been trying more than once 
to break in upon our conversation; but his neighbours had re- 
strain-. ^ ^nm, wishing to hear the argument to the end. In the 
pause after m}' last words he could keep quiet no longer; but 
gathering himself up like a wild beast he sprang at us as if he 
wovild tear us in pieces. Polemarchus and I were frightened out 
of our wits, wh n he burst out to the whole company: 

What is tlie matter with you two, Socrates? Why do you 
go on in this imbecile way, politely deferring to each otherjp 
nonsense? If you really want to know w^hat justice means, stop 
asking questions and scoring off the answers you get. You know 
very well it is easier to ask questions than to answer them. 
Answer yourself, and tell us what you think justice means. I 
won’t have you telling us it is the same as what is obligatory or 
useful or advantageous or profitable or expedient; I want a clear 
and precise statement; I won’t put up with that sort of verbiage. 

I was amazed by this onslaught and looked at him in terror. 
If I had not seen this wolf before he saw me, I really believe 
I should have been struck dumb;^ but fortunately I had looked 
at him earlier, when he was beginning to get exasperated with 
our argument; so I was able to reply, though rather tremulously: 

Don’t be hard on us, Thrasvmachus. If Polemarchus and 
I have gone astray in our search, you may be quite sure the 
mistake was not intentional. If we had been looking for a piece 
of gold, we should never have deliberately allowed politeness to 

* A popular lupcrstition, that if a wolfjiccB you first, you become dumb. 
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spoil our chance of finding it; and now when we are looking 
for justice, a thing much more precious tlWn gold, you cannot 
imagine we should defer to each other in that foolish way and 
not do our .best to bring it to light You must believe we are 
in earnest^ my friend; but I am afraid the task is beyond our 
powers, and we might expect a man of your ability to pity us 
inste4\d of being so severe. 

Thrfasymachus replied with a burst of sardonic laughter. 

Good Lord, he said; Socrates at his old trick of shamming 
ignorance I I knew it; I told the others you would refuse to 
commit yourself and do anything sooner than answer a question. 

Yes, Thrasymachus, I replied; because you are clever enough 
to know that if you asked someone what are the factors of the 
number twelve, and at the same time warned him: ‘Look here, 
you. are not to tell me that 1 2 is twice 6, or 3 times 4, or 6 times 
2', or 4 times 3; I won’t put up with any such nonsense’ — you 
must surely see that no one would answer a question put like 
that. He would say: ‘What do you mean, Thrasymachus? Am 
I forbidden to give any of these answers, even if one happens 
to be right? Do you want me to give a wrong one?’ What 
would you say to that ? 

Humph! said he. As if that were a fair analogy! 

I don’t see why it is not, said I; but in any case, do you 
suppose our barring a certain answer would prevent the man 
from giving it, if he thought it was the truth ? 

Do you mean that you arc going to give me one of those 
answers I barred ? 

I should not be surprised, if it seemed to me true, on reflection. 

And what if I give you another definition of justice, better 
than any of those? What penalty are you prepared to pay?* 

The penalty deserved by ignorance, which must surely be to 
receive instruction from tlie wise. So I would suggest tliat as 
a suitable punis'^ment 

. I like your notion of a penalty! he said; but you must pay 
the costs as well 

* In certain lawsuits the defendanty if found g:uilty, was allowed to propose ■ 
penalty alternative to that demandec^by the prosecution. The judges then decided 
which should be inflicted. The 'costs' here means the fee which the sophist, unlike 
Socrates, expected from his pupils/ 
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I will, when I have any money. 

That will be-all right, said Glaucon; we ^yill all subscribe for 
Socrafes. So let us have your definition, Thrasymachus. 

Oh yes, he said; so that Socrates may play the old game of 
questioning and refuting someone else, instead of giving an 
answer himself ! 

But really, I protested, what can you expect from a maiy who 
does not know the answer or profess to know it, and, Besides 
that, has been forbidden by no mean authority to put forwar(^ 
any notions he may have ? Surely the definition should naturally 
come from you, who say you do know the answer and can tell 
it us. Please do not disappoint us. I should take it as a kindness, 
and I hope you will not be chary of giving Glaucon and the 
rest of us the advantage of your instruction. 

GLucoi' and the others added their entreaties to mine. 
Thrasymachus was evidently longing to win credit, for he was 
sure he had an admirable answer ready, though he made a show 
of insisting that I should be the one to reply. In the end he 
gave way and exclaimed: 

So this is what Socrates’ wisdom comes to! He refuses to 
teach, and goes about learning from others without offering so^ 
much as thanks in return. 

I do'learn from others, Thrasymachus; that is quite true; but 
you are wrong to call me ungrateful. T give in return all I can — 
praise; for I have no money. And how ready I am to applaud 
any idea that seems to me sound, you will see in a moment, when 
you have stated your own; for I am sure that will be sound. 

Listen then, Thrasymachus began. What I say is that ‘just’ 
or ‘right’ means nothing but what is to the interest of the 
stronger party. Well, where is your applause ? You don’t mean 
to give it me. 

I will, as soon as I understand, I said. I don’t see yet what 
you mean by right bx.:ng the interest of the stronger party. For 
instance, Polydamas, the athlete, is stronger than we are, and it 
is to his interest to eat beef for the sake of his muscles; but st rely 
you don’t mean that the same dief would be good for weaker 
men and therefore be right for us?* 
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You are, trying to be funny, Socrates. It’s a low trick to take 
Oiy words in the sense you think will be mtost damaging. 

No, no, I protested; but you must explain. 

Don’t you know, then, that a state may be ruled by a despot, 
or a democracy, or an aristocracy ? 

Of course. 

And that the ruling element is always the strongest? 

Yk 

Well then, in every case the laws are made by the ruling 
party in its own interest; a democracy makes democratic laws, 
a despot autocratic ones, and so on. By making these laws they 
define as ‘right’ for their subjects whatever is for their own 
interest, and they call anyone who breaks them a ‘wrongdoer’ 
and punish him accordingly. That is what I mean; in all states 
alike ‘right’ has the same meaning, namely what is for the 
interest of the party established in power, and that is the strongest. 
So the sound conclusion is that what is ‘right’ is die same every- 
where: the interest of the stronger party. 

Now I see what you mean, said I; whether it is true or not, 
I must try to make out. When you define right in terms of 
interest, you are yourself giving one of those answers you for- 
bade to me; though, to. be sure, you add ‘to the stronger party’. 

An insignificant addition, perhaps! 

Its importance is not clear yet; what is clear is that we must 
find out whether your definition is true. I agree myself that 
right is in a sense a matter of interest; but when you add ‘to the 
stronger party’, I don’t know about that. I must consider. 

Go ahead, then. 

I will. Tell me this. No doubt you also think it is right to 
obey the men in powder ? 

Ido. 

Are they infallible in every type of state, or can they some- 
times make a mistake 
• Of course they can make a mistake. 

In framing laws, then, they may do their work well or badly ? 

No doubt 

Well, that is to say, when the laws they make are to their 
own interest; badly, when* they are not? 
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Y(s. 

But the subjects ace to obey any law they lay down, and they 
will then be doing right ? * 

Of course. 

If so, by your account, it will be right to do what is not to 
the interest of the stronger party, as well as what is so. 

What’s that you are saj^ng? 

Just what you said, I believe; but let us look again. H^rven’t 
you admitted that the rulers, when they enjoin certain acts on 
their subjects, sometimes mistake their own best interests, and at 
the same time that it is right for the subjects to obey, whatever 
they may enjoin ? 

Y es, I suppose so. 

Well, that amounts to admitting that it is right to do what is 
not to lilt interest of the rulers or the stronger party. They may 
unv/ittingly enj^'n what is to their own disadvantage; and you 
say it is right for the others to do as they are told. In tliat case, 
tlieir duty must be the opposite of what you said, because the 
weaker will hr I een ordered to do what is against the interest 
of the stronger. You with your intelligence must see how that 
follows. 

Yes, Socrates, said Polemarchus, that is undeniable. 

No doubt, Clcitophon broke in, if you are to be a witness on 
Socrates’ side. 

No witness is needed, replied Polemarchus; Thrasymachus 
himself admits that rulers sometimes ordain acts that arc to their 
own disadvantage, and that it is the subjects’ duty to do them. 

That is because I'hrasymachus said it was right to do what 
yoti are told by the men in power. 

Yes, but he also said that what is to tlie interest of the stronger 
party is right; and, after making both these assertions, he ad- 
mitted that the stronger sometimes command the weaker sub- 
jects to act against their interests. From all which it follows 
that what is in the str 'anger’s interest is no more right than what 
is not. 

No, said Cleitophon; he meant whatever the stronger he/i ves 
to be in his own interest. That il what the subject must do, 
and what Thrasymachus meant tc^ define as right. 
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That WM not what he said, rejoined Polemarchus. 

No matter, Polemarchus, said I; if l.'hrasymachus says so 
how, let us take him in that sense. Now, Thrasymachus, tell 
me, was that what you intended to say — that right means what 
the stronger thinks is to his interest, whether it really is so or not ? 

Most certainly not, he replied. Do you suppose I should 
speak of a man as ‘stronger’ or ‘superior’ at the very moment 
when he is making a mistake? 

I did think you said as much when you admitted that rulers 
are not always infallible. 

That is because you are a quibbler, Socrates. Would you say 
a man deserves to be called a physician at the moment when he 
makes a mistake in treating his patient and just in respect of 
that mistake; or a mathematician, when he does a sum wrong 
and just in so far as he gets a wrong result? Of course we do 
commonly speak of a physician or a mathematician or a scholar 
having made a mistake; but really none of these, I should say, 
is ever mistaken, in so far as he is worthy of the name we give 
him. So strictly speaking — and you are all for being precise — 
no one who practises a craft makes mistakes. A man is mistaken 
jvhen his knowledge fails him; and at that moment he is no 
craftsman. And what is true of craftsmanship or any sort of skill 
is true of the ruler: he is never mistaken so k>ng as he is acting 
as a ruler;, though anyone might speak of a ruler making a mis- 
take, just as he might of a physician. You must understand that 
I was talking in that loose way when I answered your question 
just now; but the precise statement is this. The ruler, in so far 
as he is acting as a ruler, makes no mistakes and consequently 
enjoins what is best for himself; and that is what the subject is 
to do. So, as I said at first, ‘right’ means doing what is to the 
interest of the stronger. 

Very well,Thrasymach us, said I. So you think I am quibbling? 

I am sure y >u are. 

You believe my questions were maliciously designed to 
damage your position ? 

I know it But you will gain nothing by that You cannot 
outwit me by cunning, and you are not the manto^iy^j^ me 
in the open. 
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BleSs yoar soul, I answered, I should not think of trying. 
But, to prevent any nabre misunderstanding, when you speak of 
that ruier or stronger party whose interest the weaker ought to 
serve, please make it clear whether you are using the words in 
the ordinary way or in that strict sense you have just defined. 

I mean a ruler in the strictest possible sense. Now quibble 
away and be as malicious ^ you can. I want no mercy. But 
you are no match for me. 

Do you think me mad enough to beard a lion or try to outwit 
a Thrasymachus? 

You did try just now, he retorted, but it wasn’t a success. 

[Thrasymachus has already shifted his groun^. At first *the 
stronger meanfonly the men ruling by superior forces hut now their 
superiority r. ^ust include the knowledge and ability needed to govern 
without making mistakes. This knoivledge and ability constitute an 
art of government., comparable to other useful arts or crafts re^ 
quiring special skill. The ruler in his capacity ^as ruler.,- or the 
craftsman qua cr ft man, can also he spoken of as the craft per- 
sonified, since a cra^t exists only in the man who emhdies it, and 
we are considering the man only as the embodiment of this special ^ 
capacity, neglecting all personal characteristics and any other capa- 
cities he may chance to have. JFhen Socrates talks of the art or 
craft in this abstract way as having an interest of its own, he means 
the same thing as if he spoke of the interest of the craftsman qua 
craftsman. Granted that there is, as Thrasymachus suggested, an , 
art of government exercised by a ruler who, qua ruler, is infallible 
and so in the full sense ^ superior^, the question now ts, what hi^ 
interest should be, on the analogy of other crafts.^ 

Enough of this, said I. Nov tell me about the physician in 
that strict sense you spoke of: is it his business to earn money 
or to treat his patients ? Remember, I mean your physician who 
is worthy of the name. 

To treat his patients. 

And what of the ship’s captain in the true sense? Is he a 
mere seaman or the commander of ti\e crew ? 

The commander. 
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Yes, we shall not speak of him as a seaman just because he 
is on board a ship. That is not the poinf* He is called captain 
because of his skill and authority over the crew. 

Quite true. 

And each of these people has some special interest 

No doubt. 

And the craft in question exists for the very purpose of dis- 
covering that interest and providing for it? 

Yes. 

Can it equally be said of any craft that it has an interest, other 
than its own greatest possible perfection? 

What do you mean by that ? 

Here is an illustration. If you ask me whether it is sufficient 
for the human body just to be itself, with no need of help from 
without, I should say. Certainly not; it has weaknesses and 
defects, and its condition is not all that it might be. That is 
precisely why the art of medicine was invented : it was designed to 
help the body and provide for its interests. Would not that be true ? 

It would. 

But now take the art of medicine itself. Has that any defects 
or weaknesses? Does any art stand in need of some further 
perfection, as the eye would be imperfect without the power of 
vision or the ear without hearing, so that in their case an art is 
required that will study their interests and provide for their 
carrying out those functions ? Has the art itself any correspond- 
ing need of some further art to remedy its defects and look after 
its interests; and will that further art require yet another, and 
so on for ever? Or will every art look after its own interests? 
Or, finally, is it not true that no art needs to have its weaknesses 
remedied or its interests studied either by another art or by itself, 
because no art has in itself any weakness or fault, and the only 
interest it is required to serve is that of its subject-matter? In 
itself, an art is sound and flawless, so long as it is entirely true 
to its own nature as an art in the strictest sense — and it is the 
strict sense that I want you to keep in view. Is not that true? 

> All the persons mentioned have some interest. The craftsman fua craftsman 
has an interest in doing his work ^s ^wrcll as possible, which is the same thing at 
servin); the interest of the subjects on whom hiS craft is exercised; and the subjects 
have their interest, which the craftsprian is there to promote. 
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So ft appears. 

Then, said I, thei'art of medicine does not study its own 
interest, but the*needs of the body, just as a* groom shows his 
skill by caring for horses, not for the art of grooming. And so 
every art seeks, not its own advantage — for it has no deficiencies 
— but the interest of the subject on which it is exercised. 

It appears so. 

But surely, Thrasymachus, every art has authority •and 
superior power over its subject. 

To this he agreed, though very reluctantly. 

So far as arts are concerned, then, no art ever studies or enjoins 
the interest of the superior or stronger party, but always that 
of the weaker over which it has authority. 

Thrasymachus assented to this at last, though he tried to put 
up a figh l. ' :hen went on : 

So the physiciaii) as such, studies only the patient’s interesr, 
not his own. For as we agreed, the business of the physician, 
in the strict sense, is not to make money for. himself, but to 
exercise his powe o' ir the patient’s body; and the ship’s captain, 
again, considered strictly as no mere sailor, but in command of 
the crew, will study and enjoin the interest of his subordinates, 
not his own. 

He agreed reluctantly. 

And so with government of any kind: no ruler, in so far as 
he is acting as ruler, will study or enjoin what is for his own 
interest. All that he says and does will be said and done with 
a view to what is good and proper for the subject for whom he 
practises his art. 

[Thrasymachus can hardly challenge this last argument^ based 
as it is on his own ^ precise^ distinction of the ruler acting in his 
special capacity with knowledge and alility like the craftsman* s and 
impeccable. Accordingly he takes refuge in an appeal to facts. 
The ruler from the H' meric king oniuards^ had been called the 
shepherd of the people. Thrasymachus truly remarks that these 
shepherds have commonly been less concerned with the good of the*^ 
flock than with shearing and butchering them for their own pr^,a 
and aggrandisement . This behavioug is called ^ injustice^ because 
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1 / means gftting more than one* s fair share; but the entirety selfish 
autocrat who practises it on a grand scale is envied and admired; 
and Thrasymachus himself regards him as the happiest *of men. 
Justicey fdirnessy honesty^ he concludes^ never pay; the life of 
injustice it always more profitable. 

Socrates leaves this more general proposition to be challenged in 
the next chapter. Here he is still conc^^rned with the art of govern- 
ment. He takes up the analogy of the shepherd and applies once 
more Thrasymachus* own distinction of ^capacities*. The shepherd 
qua shepherd cares for his flock; he receives wages in a different 
capacity y qua wage-earner. The fact that the rulers of mankind 
expect to be rewarded shows that the proper task of governing is 
commonly regarded as an irksome and unprofitable business.] 

At this point, when everyone could see that Thrasymachus* 
definition of justice had been turned inside out, instead of making 
any reply, he said ; 

Socrates, have you a nurse? 

Why do you ask such a question as that ? I said. Wouldn*t 
it be better to answer mine? 

Because she lets you go about sniffling like a child whose nose 
wants wiping. She hasn’t even taught you to know a shepherd 
when you see one, or his sheep either. 

What rrtakes you say that? 

Why, you imagine that a herdsman studies the interests of his 
flocks or cattle, tending and fattening them up with some other 
end in view than his master’s profit or his own; and so you don’t 
see that, in politics, the genuine ruler regards his subjects exactly 
like sheep, and thinks of nothing else, night and day, but the 
good he can get out of them for himself. You are so far out in 
your notions of right and wrong, justice and injustice, as not to 
know that ‘right’ actually means what is good for someone else, 
and to be ‘jusi’ means serving the interest of the stronger who 
rules, at the cost of the subject who obeys; whereas injustice is 
just the reverse, asserting its authority over those innocents who 
arc called just, so that they minister solely to their master’s 
advantage and happiness, 2fnd not in the least degree to their 
own. Innocent as you are yourself, Socrates, you must see that 
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a just Inan alwa}rs has the worst of it Take a private business: 
when a partnership iiT wound up', you will never find that the 
more honest of (wo partners comes oifF with* the larger share; 
and in their relations to the state, when there are taxes to be 
paid, the honest man will pay more than the other on the same 
amount of property; or if there is money to be distributed, the 
dishonest will get it all. W^en cither of them holds some public 
pffice, even if the just man loses in no other way, his private 
affairs at any rate will suffer from neglect, while his principles 
will not allow him to help himself from the public funds; not* 
to mention the offence he will give to his friends and relations 
by refusing to sacrifice those principles to do them a good turn. 
Injustice has all the opposite advantages. I am speaking of the 
type I described just now, the man who can get the better of 
other pcjplc on a large scale: you must fix your eye on him„ if 
you v/ant to judge how much it is to one’s own interest not to 
be jusL You can see that best in the most consummate form 
of injustice, which rewards wrongdoing with supreme welfare 
and happiness a'-j reduces its victims, if they won’t retaliate in 
kind, to misery. That form is despotism, which uses force or 
fraud to plunder the goods of others, public or private, sacred 
or profane, and to do it in a wholesale way. If you are caught 
committing any one of these crimes on a small scale, you are 
punished and disgraced; they call it sacrilege, kidnapping, bur- 
glary, theft and brigandage. But if, besides taking their property, 
you turn all your countrymen into slaves, you will hear no more, 
of those ugly names; your countrymen themselves will call you 
the happiest of men and bless your name, and so will everyone 
who hears of such a complete triumph of injustice; for when 
people denounce injustice, it is because they are afraid of suffer- 
ing wrong, not of doing it. So true is it, Socrates, that injustice, 
on a grand enough scale, is superior to justice in strength and 
freedom and autocratic power; and ‘right’, as I said at first, 
means simply what se-ves the interest of the stronger party; 
‘wrong’ means what is for the interest and profit of oneself. 

Having deluged our ears with this torrent of words, as the 
man at the baths might empty a bucket over one’s head, Thra*^- 
machus meant to take himself off; |^ut the company obliged him 
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to Stay and defend his position. I was specially urgent ^in my 
entreaties. 

My good Thrisymachus, said I, do you p\opose to -fling a 
doctrine like that at our heads and then go away without 
explaining it properly or letting us point out to you whether it 
is true or not? Is it so small a matter in your eves to determine 
the whole course of conduct which fvery one of us must follow 
to gGt the best out of life ? 

Don’t I realize it is a serious matter ? he retorted, 

•Apparently not, said I ; or else you have no consideration for 
us, and do not care whether we shall lead better or worse lives 
for being ignorant of this truth you profess to know. Do take 
the trouble to let us into your secret; if you treat us handsomely, 
you may be sure it will be a good investment; there are so many 
of us to show our gratitude. I will make no secret of my own 
conviction, which is that injustice is not more profitable than 
justice, even when left free to work its will unchecked. No; 
let your unjust man have, full power to do wrong, whether by 
successful violence or by escaping detection; all the same he will 
not convince me that he will gain more than he would by being 
just. There may be others here who feel as I do, and set justice 
above injustice. It is for you to convince us that we are not 
well advised. 

How can I? he replied. If you are not convinced by what 
I have just Said, what more can I do for you? Do you want 
to be fed with my ideas out of a spoon? 

God -forbid! ,1 exclaimed; not that. But I do want you to 
stand by your own words; or, if you shift your ground, shift it 
openly and stop trying to hoodwink us as you are doing now. 
You see, Thrasymachus, to go back to your earlier argument, 
in speaking of the shepherd you did not think it necessary to 
keep to that strict sense you laid down when you defined the 
genuine physician. You represent him, in his character of shep- 
herd, as feeding up his flock, not for their own sake but for the 
table or the market, as if he were out to make money as a caterer 
or a cattle-dealer, rather than a shepherd. Surely the sole con- 
cern of the shepherd’s art is to do the best for the charges put 
under its care; its own best mterest is sufficiently provided for, 
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SO lon^ as it does not fall short of all that shepherd^g should 
imply. On that prinafple it followed, I thought, that any kind 
of authority, in the state or in private life, must, in its character 
of authority, consider solely what is best for those under its care. 
Now what is your opinion? Do you think that the men who 
govern states — I mean rulers in the strict sense — have no 
reluctance to hold office ? 

I don’t think so, he replied; I know it. 

Well, but haven’t you noticed, Thrasymachus, that in other 
positions of authority no one is willing to act unless he is paid* 
wages, which he demands on the assumption that all the benefit 
of his action will go to his charges? Tell me: Don’t we always 
distinguish one form of skill from another by its power to effect 
some particular result ? Do say what you really think, so that 
we may gei on. 

Yes, that is the distinction. 

And also each brings us some benefit that is peculiar to it: 
medicine gives health, for example; the art of navigation, safety 
at sea; and so o?i. 

Yes. 

And wage-earning brings us wages; that is its distinctive pro- 
duct. Now, speaking with that precision which you proposed, 
you would not say that the art of navigation is the same as the 
art of medicine, merely on the ground that a sliip’s captain 
regained his health on a voyage, because the sea air was good 
for him. No more would you identify the practice of medicine- 
with wage-earning because a man may keep his health while 
earning wages, or a physician attending a case may receive a fee. 
No. 

And, since we agreed that the benefit obtained by each form 
of skill is peculiar to it, any common benefit enjoyed alike by 
all these practitioners must come from some further practice 
common to them all ? 

It would seem so. 

Yes, we must say that if they all earn wages, they get that 
benefit in so far as they are engaged in wage-earning as well as 
in practising their several arts. 

He agreed reluctantly. 
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This benefit, then, — the receipt of wages — does not cfcmc to 
a man from his special art. If we arcf.to speak strictly, the 
physician, as such, produces health; the builder, a house; and 
then each, m his further capacity of wage-earner, gets his pay. 
Thus eveiy art has its own function and benefits its proper sub- 
ject. But suppose the practitioner is not paid; does he then get 
any benefit from his art? 

Glearly not. 

And is he doing no good to anyone either, when he works 
Tor nothing? 

No, I suppose he does some good. 

Well then, Thrasymachus, it is now clear that no form of 
skill or authority provides for its own benefit. As we were saying 
some time ago, it always studies and prescribes what is good for 
it$ subject — the interest of the weaker party, not of the stronger. 
And that, my friend, is why I said that no one is willing to be 
in a position of authority and undertake to set straight other 
men’s troubles, without demanding to be paid; because, if he is 
to do his work well, he will never, in his capacity of ruler, do, 
or command others to do, what is best for himself, but only what 
is best for the subject. For that reason, if he is to consent, he 
must have his recompen^, in the shape of money or.honour, 
oF 6rpunI3iment in case of refusal. 

What do you mean, Socrates ? asked Glaucon. I recognize 
two of your three kinds of reward; but I don’t understand what 
you mean by speaking of punishment as a recompense. 

Then you don’t understand the recompense required by the 
best type of men, or their motive for accepting authority when 
they do consent. You surely know that a passion for honours 
or for money is rightly regarded as something to be ashamed of. 

Yes, I do. 

For that reason, I said, good men are unwilling to rule, either 
for money’s sake or for honour. I'hey have ng wish to be called 
mercenary for demanding to be paid, or thieves for making a 
secret profit out of their office; nor yet will honours tempt them, 
for they arc not ambitious. So they must be forced to consent 
under threat of penalty; that may he why a readiness to accept 
power under no such constraint is thought discreditable. And 
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the heaviest penalty for declining to rule is to be rulc^ by some- 
one inferior to yourself. That is the fear, I believe, that makes 
deccnt»people accept power; and when they cfo so, they face the 
prospect of authority with no idea that they are coming into 
the enjoyment of a comfortable berth; it is forced upon them 
because they can find no one better than themselves, or even as 
good, to be entrusted with power. If there could ever be a 
i^pciety of perfect men, there might well be as much comperition 
to evade office as there now is to gain it; and it would then be 
clearly seen that the genuine ruler’s nature is to seek only the* 
advantage of the subject, with the consequence that any man 
of understanding would sooner have another to do the best for 
him than be at the pains to do the best for that other himself. 
On this point, then, I entirely disagree with Tlirasymachus’ 
doctrine ^hat right means what is to the interest of the stronger. 

CHAPTER IV (i. 347 E-3S4C) 

TIIRASYMiiCHUS: IS INJUSTICE MORE PROFITABLE 
THAN JUSTICE? 

Socrates now turns from the art of government to Thrasymachus' 
whole view of life: that injustice^ unlimited self-seeking^ pursued 
with enough force of character and skill to ensure success^ brings 
welfare and happiness. This is what he ultimately means by the 
interest of the stronger. 

Socrates and Thrasymachus have a common ground for argument 
in that both accept the notion of an art of living.^ comparable to the 
special crafts in which trained intclUt^ence creates some product. 
The goodness.^ excellence or virtue of a wor kman lies in his efficiency.^ 
the Greek arete, a word which.^ with the corresponding adjective 
agathos, ^good\ never lost its xvide application to whatever does 
its work or fulfils its function welf as a good hiife is one that cuts 
efficiently. The workman^ s efficiency involves trained intelligence 
or skilf an old sense of the tvord sophia, which also means wisdom. 
None of these words necessarily bears any moral sense; but they cun 
be applied to the art of living. Her ^ the product to be aimeci at is 
assumed to be a man's own happiness fnd well-being. The efficiency 
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tvhich ma\ts him good at attaining this end is called 'virtue*; the 
implied knowledge of the end and of the means to it is like the 
craftsman^ s skill and may he called 'wisdom*, l^ut as it s(fUnds in 
English almost a contradiction to say that to be unjust is to he 
virtuous or good and wise^ the comparatively colourless phrase 
'superior in character and intelligence^ will be used instead. 

Where Socrates and Thrasymachus differ is in their views of 
the feature of happiness or well-being. Thrasymachus thinks it con- 
sists in getting more than your fair share of what are commonly 
'called the good things of life,^ pleasure^ wealth.^ power. Thus virtue 
and wisdom mean to him efficiency and skill in achieving injustice. 

However, I continued, we may return to that question later. 
Much more important is the position Thrasymachus is asserting 
nt)w: that a life of injustice is to be preferred to a life of justice. 
Which side do you take, Glaucon.? Where do you think the 
truth lies } 

I should say that the ju^t life is the better worth having. 

You heard Thrasymachus’ catalogue of all the good tilings 
in store for injustice? 

I did, but I am not convinced. 

Shall we try to convert him, then, supposing we can find some 
way to prove him wrong? 

By all means. 

We might answer Thrasymachus’ case in a set speech of our 
own, drawing up a corresponding list of the advantages of justice; 
he would then have the right to reply, and we should make our 
final rejoinder; but after that we should liave to count up and 
measure the advantages on each list, and we should need a jury 
to decide between us. Whereas, if we go on as before, each 
securing the agreement of the other side, we can combine tiie 
functions of ad’ ocate and judge. We will take whichever course 
you prefer. 

I prefer the second, said Glaucon. 

Come then, Thrasymachus, said I, let us start afresh with 
our questions. You say that injustice pays better than justice, 
wheo both are carried to .tlfb furthest point ? 

I do, he replied; and I have told you why. 
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Anfi how would you describe them? I suppose you would 
call one of them an ejXrellence and the other a defect? 

Of Qourse. 

Justice an excellence, and injustice a defect? 

Now is that likely, when I am telling you that injustice pays, 
and justice docs not? 

T. hen what do you say ? 

. T he opposite. 

"1 hat justice is a defect? 

No; rather the mark of a good-natured simpleton. 

Injustice, then, implies being ill-natured? 

No; I should call it good policy. 

Do you think the unjust are positively superior in character 
and intelligence, T'hras)machus? 

Yes, i. rliL} are the sort that can carry injustice to perfection 
and make themsch.es masters of whole cities and nations. Per- 
haps you think I was talking of pickpockets. There is profit 
even in that trade, if you can escape detec’.oa; but it doesn’t 
come to much a" coaipared with the gains I was describing. 

I understand you now on that point, I replied. What 
astonished me was that you should class injustice with superior 
character and intelligence and justice wuth the reverse. 

Well, I do, he rejoined. 

That is a much more stubborn position, my friend; and it is 
not so easy to see how to assail it. If you would admit that 
injustice, however well it pays, is nevertheless, as some people 
tliink, a defect and a discreditable thing, then we could argue 
on generally accepted principles. But now that you have gone 
so far as to rank it with superior character and intelligence, 
obviously you will say it is an admirable thing as well as a source 
of strength, and has all the otlicr qualities we have attributed 
to justice. 

You read my thoughts like a book, he replied. 

However, I went c it is no good shirking; I must go 
tlirough with the argument, so long as I can be sure you are 
really speaking your mind. I do believe you arc not playin'^ 
with us now, Thrasymachus, but stating the truth as you con- 
ceive it 
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iVhy not refute the doctrine? he said What does it Wtter 
to you wKcther I believe it or not? 

It does not master, ^ replied. 

[Socrates httacks separately three points in Thrasymachus* posU 
tion: (i) that the unjust is superior to the just in character ('virtue') 
and intelligence; (2) that injustice is a source of strength; (3) that 
it hrjngs happiness, 

(i) The first argument (349 b-350 c) is omitted here^ because 
only a very loose paraphrase could liberate the meaning from the 
stiff and archaic form of the original, Thrasymarhus has upheld 
the superman who will try to outdo everyone else and go to any 
lengths in getting the better of his neighbours, Socrates attacks this 
ideal of unlimited self-assertion,^ relying once more on the admitted 
analogy between the art of living and other arts. The musician,^ 
tuning an instrument ^ knows that there is for each string a certain 
pitch which is absolutely right. He shows his excellence and mastery 
of the art by aiming at that 'limit' or 'measure* (as the Greeks 
would call /V), and he would be satisfied if he could attain it. In 
doing so he would be outdoing or * going one better than* less skilful 
musicians or the unmusical; but he would not be showing superior 
skill if he tried to outdo a musician who acknowledged the same 
measure and had actually attained it, Socrates holds that in moral 
conduct also there is a measure which is absolutely right,^ whether 
we recognise it or not. The just man,^ who does recognixe /V, shows 
a wisdom and virtue corresponding to the skill of the good musician. 
The unjust y who acknowledges no measure or limits because there 
is no limit to getting more and mote for yourself at others* expense 
and that is his object^ isj by all analogy exhibiting rather a lack 
of intelligence and character. As a man,, and therefore a moral 
agent,, he is no more 'wise and good* than an instrumentalist who 
thould refuse to recognixe such a thing as the right pitch, Jowett 
quotes: 'IV hen workmen strive to do better than well. They do 
confound their skill in covetousness* (K, John iv. 2). Socrates 
concludes: 

*lt is evident, then, that it is the just man that is wise and good 
[superior in character and intelligence), the unjust that is ignorant^ 
and Bad,* 
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(2) In thi following^ passage Socrates has little d^culty in 
showing that unlimited self-assertion is not a source of strength in 
any asi^iciation formed for a common purpose. ^Honour among 
thieves* is common sense ^ which Thrasymachus cannot challenge. 
Socrates infers that injustice will have the same effect within the 
individual soul^ dividing a man against himself and destroying unity 
of purpose. The various desires and impulses in his nature will he 
in conflict^ if each asserts an unlimited claim to satisfaction. This 
view of justice as a principle of internal order and unity will become 
clearer when the soul has been analysed into its principal elements.^ * 

Thrasymachus’ assent was dragged out of him with a reluct- 
ance of which my account gives no idea. He was sweating at 
every pore, for the weather was hot; and I saw then what I had 
never seen befoic — Thrasymachus blushing. However, now 
that we had agreed that justice implies superior character and 
intelligence,* injustice a deficiency in both respects, I went on: 

Good; let us take that as settled. But we were also saying 
that injustice was a source of strength. Do you remember, 
Thrasymachus? 

I do remember; only your last argument does not satisfy me, 
and I could say a good deal about that. But if I did, you would 
tell me I was haranguing you like a public meeting. So either 
let me speak my mind at length, or else, if you want to ask 
questions, ask them, and I will nod or ^hake my head, and say 
‘Hm?’ as we do to encourage an old woman telling us a story.* 

No, please, said I; don’t give your assent against your real 
opinion. 

Anything to please you, he rejoined, since you won’t let me 
have my say. What more do you want ? 

Nothing, I replied. If that is what you mean to do, I will 
go on with my questions. 

Go on, then. 

Well, to continue where we left off. I will repeat my ques- 
tion: What is the nature and quality of justice as compared with 
injustice? It was suggested, I believe, that injustice is the 
stronger and more effective of the tVvo; but now we have.seen 
that justice implies superior character and intelligence, it will 
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not be h^rd to show that it will also be superior in power to 
injustice, which implies ignorance and stupidity; that must be 
obvious to anyone. However, I would rather look deeper into 
this matter than take it as settled ofF-hand. Would you agree 
that a state *may be unjust and may try to enslave other states 
or to hold a number of others in subjection unjustly? 

Of course it may, he said; above all if it is the best sort of 
stat^, which carries injustice to perfection. 

I understand, said I ; that was your view. But I am wondering 
whether a state can do without justice when it is asserting its 
superior power over another in that wav. 

Not if you are right, that justice implies intelligence; but if 
I am right, injustice will be needed. 

I am delighted with your answer, Thrasymachus; this is much 
better than just nodding and shaking your head. 

It is all to oblige you. 

Thank you. Please add to your kindness by telling me 
whether any set of men — a state or an army or a band of robbers 
or thieves — who were acting together for some unjust purpose 
would be likely to succeed, if they were always trying to injure 
one another. Wouldn’t they do better, if they did not ? 

Yes, they would. 

Because, of course, such injuries must set them quarrelling 
and hating each other. Only fair treatment can make men 
friendly and of one mind. 

Be it so, he said; I don’t want to differ from you. 

Thank you once more, I replied. But don’t you agree that, 
if injustice has this effect of implanting hatred wherever it exists, 
it must make any set of people, whether freemen or slaves, split 
into factions, at feud with one another and incapable of any 
joint action? 

Yes. 

And so with any two individuals: injustice .will set them at 
variance and make them enemies to each other as well as to 
everyone who is j usL 
It will. 

And will it not keep its'’character and have the same effect, 
if it exists in a single person ? 
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Let US suppose so. 

The effect being, aj[)parently, wherever it occurs — in a state 
or a family or an 'irmy or anywhere else — to make united action 
impossible because of factions and quarrels, and moreover to set 
whatever it resides in at enmity with itself as well as with any 
opponent and with all who are just. 

Yes, certainly. 

Then I suppose it will produce the same natural results in 
an individual. He will have a divided mind and be incapable 
of action, for lack of singleness of purpose; and he will be at* 
enmity with all who are just as well as with himself? 

Yes. 

And ‘all who are just’ surely includes the gods? 

Let us suppose so. 

The . 1 _man, then, will be a god-forsaken creature j the 

goo^dwvll^f heaven will be for the just. 

Eiijoy your triumph, said Thrasymachus. You need not fear 
my contradicting you. I have no wish to give offence to the 
company. 

[(3) The final question isj whether justice {now admitted to be 
a virtue) or injustice brings happiness. The argument turns on the 
doctr ine {adopted as fundamental in Aristotle^ s Ethics) that many 
like any other living species^ has a peculiar work or function or 
activity^ in the satisjaciory exercise of which his well-being or hap- 
piness will consist; and also a peculiar excellence or virtue^ namely 
a state of his soul from which that satisfactory activity will result, 
Aristotle argues (Eth. Nic. i. 7) that^ a thing^ s function being the 
work or activity of which it alone is capable^ man* s function will 
be an activity involving the use of reason^ which man alone possesses. 
Man* s virtue is 'the state of churacter which makes him a good 
man and makes him do his work well* {ibid. ii. 6). It is the quality 
which enables him to 'live welTy for living is the soul* s function; 
and to live well is to be happy. 

'Here again* y writes Nettle ship on the following passagey 'the 
argument is intensely abstract. W e should be inclined to break in 
on it and say that virtue means something very different in morality 
from what it means in the case of seeing or hearingy and that by 
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happiness y)e mean a great many other things besides what seems 
to he meant here by living well. All depends^ in this argument., on 
the strictness of. tne terms., upon assuming each of them to have 
a definite and^ distinct meaning. The virtues of a man and of a 
horse are very different., but what is the common element in them 
which mokes us call them virtue? Can we call anything virtue 
tuhtch does not involve the doing welf of the function., never mina 
what, of the agent that possesses the virtue? Is there any other 
sense in which %ve can call a thing good or bad., except that it does 
or does not do well that which it was made to do? Again., happiness 
in its largest sense., welfare, well-being, or doing well, is a very 
•complex thing, and one cannot readily describe in detail all that goes 
to make it up; but does it not necessar ily imply that the human soul, 
man's vital activity as a zvhole, is in its best state, or is performing 
VQpfl the function it is made to perform? If by virtue and by happi- 
ness we mean what it seems we do mean, this consequence fnllozvs: 
when men are agreed that a cet tain sort of conduct constitutes 
virtue, if they mean anything at all, they must mean that in that 
conduct man finds happiness. And if a man says that what he calls 
virtue ha^ nothing to do zcith what he calls happiness or zvell-heing, 
then either in calling the one virtue he does not really mean zvhat 
he says, or in calling the ether happiness he does not really mean 
what he says.. This is substantially the position that Plato talres 
up in this section^ (Lectures on Plato’s Republic, p, 42.)] 

You will make my enjoyment complete, I replied, if you will 
answer my further questions in the same way. We have made 
out so far that just men arc superior in character and intelligence 
and more effective in action. Indeed without justice men cannot 
act together at all; it is not strictly true to speak of such people 
as ever having effected any strong action in common. Had they 
been thoroughly unjust, they could not have kept their hands off 
one another; they must have had some justice in them, enough 
to keep them from injuring one another at the same time with 
their victims. This it was that enabled them to achieve what 
they did achieve: their injustice only partially incapacitated them 
for their career of wrongdoing; if perfect, it would have disabled 
them for any action whatsoever. I can see that all this is true, 
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as against your original position. But there is a furthey question 
which we postponed: is the life of justice the better and happier 
life? What we have said already leaves no do*ubt in my mind; 
but we ought to consider more carefully, for this is no light 
matter: it is the question, what is the right way to live? 

Go on, then. 

I will, said I. Some thipgs have a function;* a horse, for 
instance, is u-a-ful for crirain kinds of work. Would you agrex 
to define a thing’s function in general as the work for which 
that thing is the onlv instrument or the best one? 

I don’t understand. 

T .ikc an example. W'c can see only with the pves, hear only 
with tlie ears; and seeing and liearing might be ceiled the func- 
tions of those organs. 

Yes. 

Or ag.iin, you mi it cut vinc*shoots wdth a 1 arving-knife or 
a chisel or n><inv otiier tools, but with none so well as with 
a pruning-Kiiifc made for tiie purpose; and we may call that its 
functi(ui. 

'True. 

Now, I expect, vou see brtter wliat I meant by ‘^ugge^ting 
that a thing's funcUou is th.e that it alone can do, or can 

do better tliAn an\ thing else. 

^*es, I will aci.ept tiiat denni:; >11. 

Good, said [; and to take liie bame ''x-nunles, the eye and the 
ear, wlmh we said have each its parn.v’ilir tunctii-n: have they 
not also a s]'>rcilic exceih ’u'e or \iitue' Is n('>t thu always the 
case with tiungs that ha\c some appv>inted work to dor 

^"es. 

Now coii'^idt'r: is the eve lik'-Iv to Jo iCi wn iC w^ll, if you 
take away its p^ a!..ir \ntue u.d so "-ritiite tlie co-r i C'^ponding 
defect? 

Of Lo\irse not, if \\ u mean surstituring bl'ndncss for the 
power of si'd.r 

1 mean u Integer its iitue mrv be; I l’.a\c not C(une to tlfat 

> Thr trjp.slat.vi ‘li- ..m' is oicv. p.” .-m for ‘\%ork’. Hr- cr 

tor illimt t .It ,. ;’9 to coi.'inr it lu titc Piu-io^or vr -c cf ‘tu' > :.oa\ here liehn^d 1 ^. 
’he hist tiit\c 
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yet; I arp Only asking, whether it is true of things with a func- 
tion — eyes or ears or anything else — thh&t there is always some 
specific virtue. which enables them to work well; and if'tliey are 
deprived of that virtue, they w^ork badly. 

I think that is true. 

"I'hcii the next point is this. Has tlie soul a function that can 
be performed by nothing else.? "I'^ke for example sucli acti^ons 
as dell Iterating or taking charge and exercising control: is ih»t 
tlie soul die only thing of w’lnch you can say iii.it these ^»re ns 
proper and peculiar work? 


'J iuit is so. 

And again, !i\'ing — is not that abo\ call tlu* function of thesrnii r 
No doubt. 

And we also speak of tlic soul as ha\ ing a certain specific 
CXcHIence or virtue? 


^\‘S. 

Then, Thrasyrnachus, if the soul is rolfnd of its peculiar 
virtue, it cannot possibly do'its work vvHl. It nnist excia ist* its 
power of controlling and taking chaigc vvedi or ill accuuiiri: <i-> 
it is itself in a good or a bad state. 
li::t follows. 

And did we not agree that the virtue of the soul is justice, 
jWnd injustice its defect? 

‘ We did. 

So it follows that a just soul, or in other words a ju^t man, 
will live well; liie unjust will not. 

Apparently, according to your argument. 

But living wtII iiivohes well-being and hapjdne^s. 

Naturally. 

Then only the just man is liapp) ; iniu'Cnce will iiuo!\c 
• unhappinc'-'s. 

Be it so. 

• But you caniKjt say it pays bctti r to lx: unii.ij py. 

Of course not. 

' Injustice dien, my dear 'riirasyinadun, can never pay Ix tter 
than justice. 

Well, he replied, this is a feast-day, and you may take all this 
as your sliare of the einernu'nmciit. 
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tor which I have to thank you, ’I'hrasymachus; you have 
been so gentle with int since you recovered yemr temper. It is 
my own fault if the entertainment has not ^een satisfactory. 
I have been behaving like a greedy guest, snatching a taste of 
every new dish that comes round before he has properly enjoyed 
the last. We began by looking for a definition of justice; but 
before we had found one, I ^Iroppcd that question and hurried 
on fo ask whcilier or not it involved superior character ind 
intelligence; and then, as soon as another idea cropped up, that 
injustice pays better, I could not refrain from pursuing that. 

So now the whole conversation has left me completely in the 
dark; for so long as 1 do not know what justice is, I am hardlv 
likely to know whether or not tt is a virtue, or whetlicr it makes 
a man h.ippy or unhappv. 
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JUSTICE IN THE STATE AND IN THE 
INDIVIDUAL 

CHAPTER V (ir. 357 A-367 tj 

THE PROBLEM STATED 

The question^ what justice or Right ultimately means^ being still 
unansivered^ the conversation so far amounts to a preliminary sur^ 
vey of the ground to he covered in the rest of the Republic Plato 
do^s not pretend that an immoralist like Thrasymachus could he 
silenced by summary arguments which seem formal and unconvincing 
until the whole vieiu of life that lies behind them has been disclosed. 

The case which Socrates has to meet is reopened by Glauconjand 
Adeimantus,^ young men with a generous belief that justice has a 
valid meaning,^ but puzzled by the doctrine^ ciorcnt in intellectual 
circles^ that it is a mere matter of social convention,^ imposed from 
without^ and is practised as an lorweLome necessity. They demand 
a proof that justice is not merely useful as bringi/:g external rewards ^ 
but intrinsically good as an inwai d state of the souf evm though 
the just man he persecuted rotifer than rewarded. In dealing with 
inquirers like these,^ who 7 call \ wish to discover the truth,^ Socrates 
drops his role of ironical critic and becomes const 7 ucti : c. 

Glaucon opens with one of the earliest statements of the Social 
Contract theo/y. The essence of this is that all the customary rules 
of religion and moral conduct imposed on the indiiidual by social 
sanctions have their origin in human intelligence and will and 
always rest on tacit consent. They are neither taws of nature nor 
divine enactments,^ but conventions which man who made them can 
'alter,^ as laws are changed or repealed by legislative bodies. It is 
assumed that,^ if all these artificial restraints were removed,^ the 
natural man would be left only with purely egoistic instincts and 
desires^ which he would indulge in all that Thrasymathus com- 
mended as injustice. 

Adeimanius supplements Glaucon^ s case b\ an attack on current 
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moral education and some forms of mystery religion^ ^as tacitly 
encouraging immorality' by valuing justice only for the rewards it 
brings, ^ince thesi can be gained in this life by sekming just without 
being so^ and after death by buying the favour of heaven^ the young 
conclude that the ideal is injustice masked by a good reputation and 
atoned for by briberv. Both speakers accordingly demand that ex^- 
ternal rewards shall he rulcc^ out of account and justice proved to 
he^iuorth having for its own sake. The prospect of rewards*and 
punishments after death is reserved for the myth at the end of the 
dialogue. 

I THOUGHT tliat, with these words, I v as quit of the discussion; 
but it seems this wms only a prelude. Glaiicon, undaunted as 
ever, was not content to let T hrasymachus abandon the field. 

Socratc.i, hi- broke out, vou have made a show of proving that 
justice is better tlvi i injustice in everv w^. Is that enough, or 
do .you want us to be real I v convmceu? 

Certainly I do, if it rests with me. 

Then you are .in» going the right wav about it. I want to 
know how you classify the tini ,s we call gc^od. Are theie not 
some whiich wc sluaild wish to ] i\e, not for their consequences, 
but just for their own sake, such as harmless pleasures and 
enjoyruent^ that have no furtlier result beyond the satisfaction 
of the moment? 

Yes, I think tlicrc are good things of that description. 

And also some that we \jlwe K)th for their own sake and for 
their consequences — things like knowledge and health and the 
use of our eves ? 

Yes. 

And a third class which would include physical training, 
medical treatment, cairung one’; bic.ul as a doctor or otherwise 
• — useful, but b\’n!<’iis(ime things, vvh.ich we want only for the 
sake of the profit or other benefit they bimg. 

Yes, there is that th "d class. What then? 

In which class do you place justice? 

I should say , in the highest, as a thi ng which anyone who is 
to gain happiness must va l ue bot li for it s^TYnd for its results 

Well, that is not the common opinion. Most people would 
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sa3rit was one of those things, tiresome and disagreeable in them- 
selves, which we cannot avoid practising^ /or the sake of reward 
or a good reputafion. 

I know, ^aid I; that is why Thrasymachiis has been finding 
fault with it all this time and praising injustice. But I seem to 
.be slow in seeing his point. 

Listen to me, then, and see if ypu agree with mine. There 
wasino need, I think, for Thrasymachus to yield so readily, like 
a snake you had charmed into submission; and iKnlimg so far 
said about justice and injustice has been established to mv satis- 
faction. I want to be told what each of them really is, and wliat 
effect each has, in itself, on the soul that harbours it, when all 
rewards and consequences are left out of account. So liere is 
my plan, if vou approve. I shall revive Thrasv machus’ thcorv^ 
First, I will state wdiat is commonly held about the nature of 
justice and its origin; secondly, I shall maintain that it is alw ays 
pTactfse’cTwrth refu eta rice, "libt as good in itself, but as a thing 
one cannot do without; and thirdly, that this reluctance is 
reasonable, because the life of injustice is much the better life 
of the two — so people say. That is not what I think myself, 
Socrates; only I am bewildered by all that Thrasymachus and 
ever so many others have dinned into my ears; and I have never 
yet heard th? case for justice stated as I wish to he.ir it. You, 
I believe, if anyone, can tell me what is to be said in praise of 
justice in and for itself; that is what I want. Accordingly, I shall 
set you an example by glorifving the life of injustice with all 
the energy that I hope you will show later in denouncing it and 
exalting justice in its stead. Will that })lan suit vou? 

Nothing could be better, I replied. Of all subjects this is one 
on which a sensible man must always be glad to exchange ideas. 

Good, said Glaucon. Listen then, and I will begin with my 
first point; the nature and origin of justice. 

• What people say is that to do wrong is, in itself, a desirable 
thing; on the other hand, it Is not at all desirable to suffer wrong, 
and the harm to the sufferer outweighs the advantage to the 
doer. Consequently, when men have had a taste of both, those 
who have not the power to seize the advantage and escape the 
harm* decide that they would be better off if they made a com- 
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pact neither to do wrong nor to suffer it. Hence they began to 
make laws and coveirjats with one- another; and whatever the 
law prescribed tlitry called lawffal and right, ^♦hat is what right 
or justice is and how it came into existence; it stands half-way 
between the b(‘st thirig of all — to do wrong with impunity — 
and the worst, whicii is to suffer wrong without the power to 
I L taliate. So j listice is acceptf u as a compromise, and valued, not 
as^good in itself, but rf)r lack of power to do wrong; no Jjaan 
worthy oi the name, who had tliat power, would ever enter into 
such a C(anj):ict with nnyfuie; lie would be mad if he did. That. 
Socrates, is the nature of justice accoiding to this account, and 
such tlie circuinstaiKes in which it aro<-e. 

'I lie next point is th it men practise it against the grain, for 
lack of power to do wrong. How true that is, we shall best see 
it we ini:’_ji. .wo men, one just, the other unjust, given full 
In ence to di> whate^. 'T t.hev like, and tlicn folhev them to observe 
wliere each .will be led bv his dt sires. We sliall catch the just 
man taking the same road as the unjust; he will be moved by 
self-interest, the Mid which it is natural to 'every creature to 
pursue as good, until for<.ihlv turned aside by law and custom 
to respect the piinciple of cqnalitv. 

Now, the easiest way to gi\e them that cotnplcte liberty of 
action w'oirld be to imagine them p^wsessed of the talisman found 
bv Gvges, tlie ancestor of tlie faininis Lydian. The story tells 
how he WMs a shepherd in the King's s-rvice. One dav there 
was a great stoirn, and the grcnind wliere his flock was feeding 
was rent bv an eartlujuake. Astonished at the siclu, he went 
down into tlie ch.ism and saw, among other wonders of which 
the stiM'y tells, a hi.i/eii horse, IkuIow, with windows in its sides. 
Peering in, he saw a dead Ivul'’, wl cii seemed to be of more 
tlian human si/e. It was n ikc'J sa\c lor a gold ring, which he 
to'»k from the linger and ir. ide liis wav out. Wlien the shepherds 
met, as tliev did e\'eiy mcuith, to send an account to the King 
of the state of his flock >, (Ages came wearing the ring. As he 
was sitting with the others, he luippencd to turn the bezel of the 
ring inside his luind. At once he became invisible, and his com- 
panions, to his surprise, began to speak of him as if he had If 
them. 'I'hcn, as he was fingering the ring, he turned tlie bezel 
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outwards ^and became visible again. With that, he set about 
testing the ring to see if it really had this power, and always 
with the same re^lt: according as he turned the bezel iiiside or 
out he vanished and reappeared. After this discovery he con- 
trived to be one of the messengers sent to the court. T here he 
seduced the Queen, and with her help murdered the King and 
seized the throne. 

Now suppose there were two such magic rings, and one were 
.given to the just man, the other to the unjust. No one, it is 
commonly believed, would have such iron strength of mind as 
to stand fast in doing right or keep his hands off other men’s 
goods, when he could go to the market-place and fearlessly help 
himself to anything he wanted, enter houses and sleep with any 
woman he chose, set prisoners free and kill men at his pleasure, 
and in a word go about among men with the powers of a god. 
He would behave no better than the other; both would take the 


same course. Surely this would be strong proof that men do right 
only under compulsion; no individual thinks of it as good for 
him personally, since he does wrong whenever he finds he has 
die power. Eiery man believes that wrongdoing pays him per- 
sonally much better, and, according to this theory, that is the 
truth. Granted full licence to do as he liked, people would think 
him a miserable fool if they found him refusing to wrong his 
neighbours or to touch dieir belongings, though in public they 
would keep up a pretence of praising his conduct, for fear of 
being wronged themsehes. So much for that. 

Finally,' if we are really to judge between the two lives, the 
only way is to contrast the extremes of justice and injustice. We 
can best do that by imagining our two men to be perfect types, 
and crediting both to the full with the queditics they need for 
their respective ways of life. To begin with the unjust man: he 
must be like any consummate master of a craft, a physician or 
a captain, who, knowing just what his art can do, never tries to 
do more, and can always retrieve a false step. T he unjust man, 
if he is to reach perfection, must be ecjually discreet in his 
criminal attempts, and he must not be found out, or we shall 
think him a bungler; for the highest pitch of injustice is to seem 
just when you are not. So wc must endow our man with the 
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full complement of injustice; we must allow him to ha^^e secured 
a spotless reputation •for virtue while committing the blackest 
crimes'/ he must be able to retrieve any mistalce, to defend him- 
self with convincing eloquence if his misdeeds are denounced, 
and, when force is required, to bear down all opposition by his 
courage and strength and by his command of friends and 
money. 

Now set beside this paragon the just man in his simplicity and 
nobleness, one who, in Aeschvlus’ words, ‘would be, not seem, 
the best’, 'i here must, indeed, be no such seeming; for if his* 
character were apparent, his reputation would bring him honours 
and rewards, and then we should not know whether it was for 
their sake that he was just or for justice’s sake alone. He must 
be stripped of ever\ tiling but justice, and denied every advantage 
the othe*' ;jyed. Doing no wrong, lie must have the worst 
reputation for wrcng-doing, to test whether his virtue is proof 
against all that comes of having a bad name; and under this life- 
long imputation of wickedness, let him hold on his course of 
justice unwavering t the point of death. And so, when the two 
men have carried tlicir justice and injustice to the last extreme, 
we may judge which is the iiappier. 

My dear Glaucon, I exelaiined, how vigorously you scour 
these two characters clean for inspection, as if you were burnish- 
ing a couple of statues!* 

I am doing iny best, he answered. Well, given two such 
characters, it is not hard, I fancy, to describe the sort of life 
that each of them may expect; and if the description sounds 
rather coarse, take it as comirg from those who cry up the merits 
of injustice rather than from me. 'I hey will tell you that our 
just man will be thrown into prison, scourged and racked, will 
have his eves burnt out, and, "fter every kind of torment, be 
impaled. I'liat will teach him how mucli better it is to seem 
virtuous than to be so. In fact those lines of Aeschylus I quoted 
are more fitly applied ro the unjust man, wiio, tliey say, is a 

* At Elis and Athrns ctTiciaU called phatJryntat, 'burnlshcr^', had the duty of 
cleaning cult statues (A li. Cook, //uj, ni. 9 ^ 7 )* 612 c (p. 339), v^hcre t .it 

passage is recalled, it is adiniCted to be an extravagant supposition, that the jiJit and 
unjust should cxOiangc reput it 10ns. 
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realist an4 does not live for appearances: ‘he would be, not seem’ 
unjust, 

reaping the harvest sown 
In Ihose deep furrows of the thoughtful heart 
Whence wisdom springs. 

With his reputation for virtue, he will hold offices of state, ally 
’himself by marriage to any fltmily he may choose, become a 
partsier in any business, and, having no scruples about being 
dishonest, turn all these advantages to profit. If he is involved 
•in a lawsuit, public or private, he will get the better of his 
opponents, grow rich on the proceeds, and be able to help his 
friends and harm his enemies.* Kinallv, he can make sacrifices 
to the gods and dedicate offerings with due magnificence, and, 
being in a much better position than the just man to serve the 
gods as well as his chosen friends, he may reasonably hope to 
stand higher in the favour of heaven. So much better, they say, 
Socrates, is the life prepared for the unjust by gods and men. 

Here Glaucon ended, and I was meditating a reply, when his 
brother Adeimantus exclaimed: 

Surely, Socrates, you cannot suppose that that is all there is 
to be said. 

Why, isn’t it.? said I. ' 

The most essential part of the case has not been mentioned, 
he replied. 

Well, I answered, there is a proverb about a brother’s aid. 
If Glaucon has failed, it is for you to make good his short- 
comings; though, so far as I am concerned, he has said quite 
enough to put me out of the running and leave me powerless 
to rescue the cause of justice. 

Nonsense, said Adeimantus; there is more to be said, and you 
must listen to me. If we want a clear view of what I take to 
be Glaucon’s meaning, we must study the opposite side of tlie 
case, the arguments used when justice is praised and injustice 
condemned. When children are told by their fathers and all 
their pastors and masters that it is a good thing to be just, what 
is commended is not justice in itself but the respectability it 

* To help friendi and harm enemies, offered as a definition of J isticc by Polc- 
mirchus (p. 9),^ now appears is the pj-ivilcgc of the unjust. 
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brings. They are to let men see how just they are, in order to 
gain high positions and marry well and win all the other ad- 
vantages which Claucon mentioned, since the just man owes all 
these to his good reputation. 

In this matter of having a good name, they go farther still: 
they throw in the favourable opinion of heaven, and can tell us 
of no end of good things w^th which they say the gods reward 
piety, 'i licre is the good old Hesiod, ^ who says the gods rflake 
tlie just man’s oak-trees ‘bear acorns at the top and bees in the 
middle; and their sheep’s fleeces are heavy with w^ool’, and a* 
great many other blessings of that sort. And Horner^- speaks in 
the same strain: 

As when a blameless king fears the gods and upholds right judg- 
ment; then the dark earth vic’Js wheat and barley, and the trees 
are lad'n .li: fruit; the young ot his flocks are strong, and the sea 
give': abundance c * 

Musaeus and his son ICiimolpus^ enlarge in still more spirited 
terms uj^on the rewards from heaven they promise to the right- 
eous. '1 iiey take dK a to tlie other w’orld and provide them wdth 
a banquet of the Ihest, where t/iey sit for all time carousing 
with garlands on tiieir heads, as if virtue could not be more 
noblv reccanpensed than by an eternity of intoxication. Others, 
again, carry the rcwMrds of lieavcn yet a stage flirther: the pious 
man who keeps his oaths is to liavc children’s children and to 
leave a poster iry after him. When they ha^e sung the praises 
of justice in tliat strain, with more to same elTcct, they proceed . 
to lounge the sinners and unngliteous men into a pool of mud 
in the world behnv, and set them to letcli water in a sieve. Even 
in this life, too, they give them a bad name, and make out that 
the unjust sutTer all tliosc penalties wdiich Glaucon described as 
falling ijp(Mi tlie good man whu has a bad leputation; they can 
think of no others. '1 liat is how justice is recommended and 
injustice denounced. 

Besides all this, think af the wmv in w^hich justice and injustice 
are spoken of, not only in ordinary lile, but by the poets. All 

» ff\,rks and 232. * Odyssfx, xix. joq. 

5 LcuciuUrv h->urrs,'to whom were attributed poemi bCttiiig lorth the do«ttiuct 
of the mystciy teiisuin known ■»'' Orplusin. 
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with one^voice reiterate that self-control and justice, admirable 
as they may be, are difficult and irksome, whereas vice and 
injustice are pleasant and very easily to be hall; it is mare con- 
vention to regard them as discreditable. They tell us that dis- 
honesty generally pays better tlian honesty. They will cheerfully 
speak of a bad man as happy and load him with honours and 
social esteem, provided he be rich aijd otherwise powerful; while 
they despise and disregard one who has neither power nor wealth, 
' though all the while they acknowledge that he is the better man 
of the two. 

Most surprising of all is what they say about the gods and 
virtue: that heaven itself often allots misfortunes and a liard life 
to the good man, and gives pro.speiity to the wicked. Mendicant 
priests and soothsayers come to the rich man’s door witli a storv 
of ‘a power they possess by the gift of heaven to atone for any 
offence that he or his ancestors have committed with incanta- 
tions and sacrifice, agreeably accompanied by feasting. If he 
wishes to injure an enemy, he can, at a trifling expense, do him 
a hurt with equal ease, whether he be an honest man or not, 
by means of certain invocations and spells which, as they profess, 
prevail upon the gods to do their bidding. In support of all these 
claims they call the poets'to witness. Some, by wav of advertising 
the easiness of vice, quote the words: ‘Unto wickedness men 
attain easily* and in multitudes; smooth is the wav and her 
dwelling is very near at hand. But the gods have ordained much 
sweat upon the path to virtue’* and a long road tliat is rough 
and steep. 

Others, to show that men can turn the gods from their pur- 
pose, cite Homer: ‘Even the gods thcrnscKcs listen to entreaty. 
Their hearts are turned by the entreaties of men with sacrifice 
and humble prayers and libation and burnt offering, wiicnsoever 
anyone transgresses and does amiss. They produce a whole 
farrago of books in which Musacus and Orpheus, described as 
descendants of the Muses and the Moon, prescribe their ritual; 
and they persuade entire communities, as well as individuals, 
that, both in this life and after death, wrongdoing may be 
absolved and purged away by means of sacrifices and agreeable 

» He :lad, ff'orh rS/ * IliaJ ix. 497, 
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performances which they arc pleased to call rites of linitiation. 
These deliver us froih punisliment in the otjier world, where 
awful things are in store for all who neglect to sacrifice. 

Now, my dear Socrates, when all this stuff is talked about the 
estimation in which virtue and vice are held by heaven and by 
mankind, what effect can we suppose it has upon the mind of 
a young man quick-wittcdi enough to gather honey from all 
these flowers of popular wisdom and to draw his own conclusions 
as to the sort of person he slu)uld be and the wav he should go 
in order to lead the best possible life ? In all likelihood he would 
ask himself, in Pindar's words: ‘Will the way of right or the 
by-paths of deceit lead me to the higher fortress’, where I may 
entrench myself for the rest of my life? For, according to what 
they tell me, 1 have nothing to gain but trouble and manifest 
loss from iKMog honest, unless I also get a name for being so; 
where.is, if I am dijiioncst and provide myself with a reputation 
for lu>ncstv',’ they promi^e me a marvellous career. Very well, 
then; since ‘outward seeming’, as wise men infprm me, ‘over- 
power's the truth' ai ! decides the question of happiness, I had 
better go in f)r appearances wholeheartedlv. I must ensconce 
myself behinLl an imposing facade designed to look like virtue, 
and trail the fox behind me, ‘the cunning shifty fox’^ — Archi- 
lochus knew the world as well as anv man. You may say it is 
not so casv to be wicked witiiout ever being found out. Perhaps 
not; but great things are never casv. Any now, if we are to reach 
happiness, e\ervthing we ha\e been told points to this as the 
road to be followed. We will form secret societies to save us 
from exposure; besides, there are men who teach the art of 
winniira otcr pc^pular assemblies and courts of law; so that, one 
wav or another, bv persuasion or \ iolence, we shall get the better 
r)f our neighbours without beiiig punished. You might object 
that the gods are not to be deceived and are beyond the reach 
of violence. But su[)posc that tbicrc are no govis, or that they 
do not concern themse! es witli the doings of men; why should 
we concern ourseh'cs to deceue thcrri? Or, if the gods do exist 
and care for mankind, all we know or ha\e ever heard about 
them comes from current tradition and from the poets .j 

> An alluMon to a fable by Archilochui. 
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recount their family history, and these same authorities also 
assure us that they can be won over and turned from their pur- 
pose ‘by sacrifice and humble prayers’ and votive offerings. We 
must either ^accept both tliese statements or neither. If we are 
to accept both, we had better do wrong and use part of the 
.proceeds to offer sacrifice. By being just we may escape the 
punishment of heaven, but we shail be renouncing the profits 
of injustice; whereas by doing wrong we shall make our profit 
and escape punishment into the bargain, by means of thf»>e 
entreaties which win over the gods when we transgress and do 
amiss. But then, you will sav, in the other world the penalty 
for our misdeeds on earth will fall either upon us or upon our 
children’s children. We can counter that objection bv rec koning 
on the great efficaev of mystic rites and the divinities of absolu- 
tion, vouched for by the most advanced societies and by the 
descendants of the gods who have appeared as poets and spokes- 
men of heavenly inspiration. 

What reason, then, remains for preferring justice to the ex- 
treme of injustice, wlien common belief and the best auth(u itics 
promise us the fulfilment of our desires in this life and tJte next, 
if only we conceal our ill-doing under a veneer of decent be- 
haviour? The upshot is, Socrates, that no man possessed of 
superior powers of mind or person or rank or v/c‘alth will set 
any value on justice; he is more likely to laugli when lie hears 
it praised. So, even one who could prove my case false and were 
quite sure that justice is best, far from being indignant with the 
unjust, will be very ready to excuse them. He will know that, 
here and there, a man may refrain from wrong because it revolts 
some instinct he is graced with or because he lias come to know 
the truth; no one else is virtuous of his own will; it is only lack 
of spirit or the infirmity of age or some other weakness that 
makes men condemn the iniquities they have not the strength 
to practise. 7 his is easily seen: give such a mati the power, and 
he will be the first to use it to the utmost. 

What lies at the bottom of all this is nothing but the fact from 
which Glaucon, as well as I, started upon this long discourse. 
We put it to vou, Socrates, with all respect, in this way. All 
you who profess to sing tliy praises of right conduct, from the 
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ancient heroes whose legends have survived down to the men 
of the present da^, h'ave never denounced injustice or praised 
justice '^part from the reputation, honours, and rewards they 
biing; but what ctfect either of them in itself has upon its pos- 
sessor when it dwi 11s in his soul unseen of gods or men, no poet 
or orLiinary man has ever yet s <j)l:iincd. No one has proved that 
a soul can harboui w(ns(/»(*\il tlian injustice, no greater gr)od 
th.iii justice. Had all of you said that ir< m the tir^c and tri^d to 
com irice us frrun our yo\irh up, we sliould not he keeping watch 
up»ui our iieiglibr)ur.'> to pie\« nt them from doing wrong to us,* 
but e\er\aHie would ketr) a far more eH'ectual watch o\cr him- 
self, t(T fear h-st bv ^vrongin;; cahc'rs b.c should open liis doors 
to the worst (;f all evii^j. 

"I hat, So(.ratcs, is the view of justice and injustice which 
1 hrasvn;. i. anu, no doubt, others v.’ould stale, perluips in 
e\en stT(uiger wou • For ’f, I b( lie\e it to be a uioss per- 
version (A ih(ir true worth aii'i eUt'ct; but, .is I must franklv 
contras, I h.i\e put the c.ise with .ill the lor^c J could muster 
becau'.e I want iu r tiie oth'. r side fn>ni \cu. You must not 
be conti :ic with proving that ju:>tise is superior to iniustice; you 
must make eli. n what good or what hum each of them does 
tr> it'-, possessed, takiim it siinplv u’ itself an-!, as Glaucon required, 
leaMiig out of account the reputation it bears. For unless you 
depii\e ea».h of its true leputation and attacii to it the false one, 
v\-e sliall S.IV tliat vou are praiMng or dc-nouncing nothing more 
th.ari the appc.irances in either c.i'^c, and recommending us to do 
wroi'g \s’iiia 'Ut Ik mg louiid out; and that vou hold witli 1 hrasy- 
maclius that naiit ivumiis wliat is g(^od te.r someone else, being 
the Intel est of the stronger, and wnuig is what really pays, 
ser\ing one's ov\ n intiuesr at the eApense of the weaker. You 
have agieed tliat justne bel-^riLi to that liighest class of good 
things vvIiIlIi are woith lia\ing not onlv for their consequences, 
but much mole for their own sakes — tilings like sight and hear- 
ing, knowledge, and iu\ 'tli, whose value is genuine and intrinsic, 
not dependent I’m opinion. So I want vou, in commending 
justice, to consider onlv how justice, in itself, benefits a man 
who has it in him, and how injustice iiarms him, leaving rev\'ar . 
and reputation out of account. I jnight put up with others 
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dwelling on those outward effects as a reason for praising the 
one and condemning the other; but fromr you, who have spent 
your life in the study of this question, I must beg leave to^Jeniand 
something |)etter. You must not be content merely to prove 
that justice is superior to injustice, but explain how one is good, 
the other evil, in virtue of the intrinsic effect each has on its 
possessor, whether gods or men seQ,it or not. 


CHAPTER VI (ii. 367E-372A) 

THE RUDIMENTS OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

Socrates has been challenged to define justice and its effects m the 
individual soul. Since the life of a political society manijests the life 
of the men cornposing it on a larger scale^ he p? eposes to look first 
for the principle which makes a state just and then to see if the 
same principle has similar effects in a man. So he starts to build 
up a social structure from its' necessary rudiments. 

Plato is not hei e desci thing the historical development of any 
actual state. {In Laws iii he says that civilization has often been 
destroyed by natural cataclysms.^ and he traces its growth fr om a 
simple pastoral phase on lines quite unlike those followed her e.) He 
takes the type of state in which he Ivred.^ the Greek city-state. The 
construction is based on an analysis of such a society into parts 
corresponding to fundamental needs of human nature. I hese pin ts 
are put together successively in a logizaf not an histor leaf or der. 

As against the social contract theory.^ Plato denies that society is 
*unnatural\ either as being the artip^ial outcome of an arbitrary 
compact or as thwarting the individuuT s natural instinctSy whiih 
Thrasymachus assumed to be purely egoistic impulses to unlimited 
self-assertion. Men are not born self-sufficient or all alike; hence 
an organized society in which they ar e interdependent and specialize 
according to innate aptitudes isy according to PJatCy both natural 
and advantageous to all the individuals. 

In this chapter society is considered merely as an economic 
structure providing for the lowest of needsy a healthy animal 
existence. This aspect is isolated by abstraction from the higher 
elements of civilization and cultur e that will soon be added. 1 he 
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purpose is to establish the principle of specialixation or division of 
labour as dictated by Nature. This' will turn out to be the form 
that justice takes oh this lowest economic level. 

Nothmg is said here about slaves^ perhaps because they would 
first appear in the luxurious state of the next chapter. In any case 
the sla'Des (rvho at Athens made up more than a third of the popula- 
tion) were not citizens and sg formed no part of the state. The 
institution was unmer sally recognized and Plato seems to assume 
that it will continue (for instance at 469 c, p. 168). 

I WAS delighted with these speeches from Glaucon and Adei- 
mantus, whose gifts I had always admired. How right, I 
exclaimed, was CiLiucon’s lover to begin that poem of his on 
vour exploits at the battle of Megara by describing you two 
as the 

sons divine 
Of Ariston’s noble line ! 

Like father, like '■ there must indeed be some divine quality 
in your nature, if you can plead the cause of injustice so elo- 
quently and still not be convinced you^scKes that it is better 
than justice. hat you are not reallv convinced I am sure from 
all I know’ of vour dispositions, though vour words might well 
have left me in dt)ubt. But the more I trust you, the harder 
I find it to reply. How can I come to rescue? I have no 
faith in mv own powers, when I remember that vou were not 
satisfied with the proof I thought I had gi\en to 1 hrasymachus 
that it is better to be just. And vet I cannot stand by and hear 
justice reviled without lifting .1 finger. I am afraid to commit 
a sin by holding aloof while I have breath and stiength to say 
a word in its defence. So there is nothing for it but to do the 
best 1 can. 

Glaucon and the others begged me to step into tne breach 
and carry through our inquiry into the real nature of justice and 
injustice, and the truth about their respective advantages. So 
1 told them what I thought 'This is a very obscure question, I 
said, and we shall need keen siizht to see our way. Now. as v’ * 
are not remarkably clever, 1 will make a suggestion as to Ilow 
430O.3 E 
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we' should proceed. Imagine a rather short-sighted person told 
to read an inscription in small letters from some way off. He 
would think it a'godscnd if someone pointed'out that t4ie same 
inscription \vas written up elsewhere on a bigger scale, so that 
he could first read the larger characters and then make out 
• whether the smaller ones were the same. 

No doubt, said Adeimantus; buj; what analogy do you see in 
that to our inquiry ? 

I will tell voii. We think of justice as a quality that may 
exist in a whole communitv as well as in an individual, and the. 
community is the bigger of the two. Possibly, then, we may 
find justice there in larger proportions, easier to make out. So 
I suggest that we should begin by iiujuiring what justice means 
in a state. Then we can go on to look for its counterpart on 
a smaller scale in the individual. 

That seems a good plan, he agreed. 

Well then, I continued, suppose we imagine a state coming 
into being before our eyes.' We might then be able to vvatcli 
the growth of justice or of injustice within it. Wdieii that is 
done, w^e may hope it will be easier to find what we are looking f)r. 

Much easier. 

Shall v/c try, then, to carry out this scheme? I fancy it will 
be no light , undertaking; so you had better think twice. 

No need for that, said Adeimantus. Don’t waste any more 
time. 

My notion is, said I, that a state comes into existence because 
no individual is sclf-suihcing; we'^all liave manv needs. But 
perhaps vou can suggest some different origin for the foundation 
of a communitv r 

No, I agree with you. 

So, having all these needs, we call in one another’s liclp to 
satisfy our various requirements; and when we have collected 
’ a number of helpers and associates to live together in one pla^:e, 
\ve call that settlement a state. 

Yes. 

. So if one man gives another what he has to give in exchange 
for what he can get, it is because each finds that to do so is for 
his own advantage. 
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Certainly. 

Very well, said I. Now let us bliild up our imaginary state 
from tht! beginninj^. Apparently, it will owe its existence to our 
needs, the first and greatest need being the provision of food to 
keep us alive. Next we shall want a house; and thirdly, such 
things as clothing. 

'Irue. 

flow will our state be al>lc to supply all these demands? We 
shall need at least one man to be a firmer, another a builder, and 
a third a weaver. Will that do, or shall we add a shoemaker 
and one or two more to provide for our personal wants? 

Bv all means. 

T['he minimum state, then, will consist of four or five men. 

Apparently. 

Now It.te .s a further point. Is each one of them to bring 
the product of his >rk into a annmon stock? Should our one 
farmer, for example, provide food encnigh for four people and 
spend the whole of his w'orking time in producing corn, so as 
to share with the cst or should he take no notice of them and 
spend only a quarter of his time on growing just enough corn 
for himself, and di\ iJe the other three-quarters between building 
his house, weaving his clothes, and making his shoes, so as to 
save the trouble of sharing wdth others and attend himself to all 
his own concerns? 

I'he first plan might be the easier, rephod Adeimantus. 

'I hat may very well be so, said I ; for, as you spoke, it occurred 
to me, for one tiling, that no rwo people are bc'Tn exactly alike. 
I'hcre are innate ditl'erences which lit them for difTeieiit occupa- 
tions. 

I agree. 

And will a man do better worliing at many trades, or keeping 
to one onlv ? 

Keeping to one. 

And there is another point; obviously work may be ruined, 
if you let the right time go by. 1 he workman must wait upon 
the work; it will not wait upon his leisure and allow itself to 
be done in a spare moment. So the conclusion is that mc"' 
things will be produced and the w’ork be more easily and better 
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done, ^vhen every man is set free from all other occupations to 
do, at the right time, the one tiling for which he is naturally fitted. 

That is certaihly true. 

We shall need more than four citizens, then, to supply all 
those necessaries we mentioned. You see, Adcimantus, if the 
farmer is to have a good plough and spade and other tools, he 
will not make them himself. Np more will the builder and 
weaver and shoemaker make all the many implements they need. 
So quite a number of carpenters and smiths and other craftsmen 
must be enlisted. Our miniature state is beginning to grow. 

It is. 

Still, it will not be very large, even when we have added 
cowherds and shepherds to provide the farmers with oxen for 
the plough, and the builders as well as the farmers with draught- 
animals, and the weavers and shoemakers with wool and leather. 

No; but it will not be so very small either. 

And yet, again, it will be next to impossible to plant our city 
in a territory where it will need no imports. So there will have 
to be still another set of people, to fetch what it needs from 
other countries. 

There will. 

Moreover, if these agents take with them nothing that those 
other countries require in exchange, they will return as empty- 
handed as they went. So, besides everything wanted for con- 
sumption at home, we must produce enough goods of the riglit 
kind for the foreigners whom we depend on to supply us. That 
will mean increasing the number of farmers and craftsmen. 

Yes. 

And then, there are these agents who arc to import and export 
all kinds of goods — merchants, as we call them. We must have 
them; and if they are to do business overseas, we shall need quite 
a number of ship-owners and others who know about tliat branch 
of trading. 

We shalL 

Again, in the city itself how arc the various sets of producers 
to exchange their products? That was our object, you will 
remember, in forming a community and so laying the founda- 
tion of our state. 
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Obviously, they must buy and sell. 

That will mean having a rnarkct-’placc, and a currency to 
serve as^a token fir purposes of exchange. 

Certainly. 

Now suppose a farmer, or an artisan, brings some of his 
produce to market at a time when no one is there who wants 
to exchange with him. Is Ije to sit there idle, when he might 
be at, work ? 

No, he replied; there are people who have seen an opening 
here for their services. In well-ordered communities they are 
generally men not strong enough to be of use in any other 
occupation. T hey have to stay where they are in the market- 
place and take goods for money from those who want to sell, 
and money for goods from those who want to buy. 

That, thcvi, ilK reason why our city must include a class 
of shopkeepers — so wt call these people who sit still in the 
market-place to buy and sell, in contrast with merchants who 
travel to other countries. 

^)uite so. 

1 here arc also the services of yet another class, w^ho have the 
physical strength for heavy w'ork, though on intellectual grounds 
they are hardly w^orth including in our society — hired labourers, 
as wc call thcln, because they sell the use of their strength for 
wages. I'hey will go to make up our population. 

Yes. 

Well, Adeimantus, has our state now gMwn to its full 
si/.e ? 

Perhaps. 

I'hen, wlicrc in it shall w'C find justice or injustice? If they 
have C(^me in with one of the elements wc have been considering, 
uin you say wdth which one? 

1 have no idea, Socrates; unless it be somewhere in tlieir 
dealings wdth one another. 

You may be rijht, I answ^ered. Anyhow, it is a question 
which we shall have to face. 
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chapter VII (ii. 372 A-374E) 

THE LUXURIOUS STATE 

The answer to &o:?'ates' last question — that justice on the level of 
economic relations lies in the principle of the division of labour 
according to natural aptitudes — will be given (433 a, p. 124) only 
when other aspects of justice have enter ged. Here fdlows a pictin e 
of life in a society in which only physical needs are satisfied. It is 
partly a satire on seyiiimental fiostalgia for a supposed primitive 
state of nature.^ to zvhich^ had it ever existed.^ there could as Plato 
saw.y be no return.'^ But the economic organization cf the last 
chapter [which included manufacture jer export and ore? seas trade) 
was not a self-contained primitive society; it was only the lowest 
storey jn the structure of a civilized state. To the necessaries of 
existence there provided are now added the refinements of cii’iliza- 
tion and culture. These satisfy higher needs^ but haz e aho entailed 
unhealthy elements of luxury. lienee.^ in contrast with the idyllic 
picture of the simple Hfe.^ society as now existing appears morbidly 
dnflamedj needing to be purged until only the features of genuine 
culture remain. The further construction of the ideal state can thus 
he treated as a reformation of Athenian society in Plato's own da\\ 
^purging our commonwealth of luxurious excess' ( K, p. 8s . 
His problem is not to build a Idopia in the air.^ hut to disco: er the 
least changes zchich would radically cure the distempers of Athens. 

From this standpoi*^t it is clear W'hy he does not contemplate the 
abolition of war.^ which could cease only if all states were united in 
a world-state or if cz'ery state were ret or med on Photo's principles. 
Neither of these issues is considered tz en as a po^ubdity. He 
describes a single city-state.^ surrounded bv others zih/uh are urire- 
formed and by an outer zvorld of non-hellcriic nations. The state 
will need to be defended by speciidists in the art of zvar. So zee 
hearty or the first ti. of a distinct order oj (iuar aiuus. 

Let us be^in, then, with a picture of our citizens manner of 
life, with the provi'iion wc have made for them. "1 liey will be 
producing corn and wine, and making clotlies and shoes. Wlicii 
they have built their houses, they will mo->r!y work without their 

* A picture of prirnUivc patriarchal lociety after the Deluge is given in L.itvi ui. 678 ff. 
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coats or shoes in summer, and in winter be well shod and clothed. 
For their food, they will prepare flour and barlcv-mcal for 
kncad![4^ and bakln;^, and set out a grand spread of |r)avcs and 
cakes on rushes or fresh leaves, 'f'hen they will lie on beds of 
mvrtle-hfnighs and brvony and make merry wdrh tiheir cliildrcn, 
drinking their wine after tlie feast with garlands on their heads 
and sinking the praises of thp gods. So thev v/ill live n^Msantly 
topetiicri and a prudent f*ar of po\crtv or w^ar v. :il keep tl%em 
from begetting children bevond their moans. 

Here (^l.njcon interrupted riic: You s*. ^in to cxp.^ ct your 
citizens to feast on drv bread. 

'i'rue, 1 said; I f .^;.'nt that will have something to give 
it a relish, s<ilr, no doubt, and f>!i\es, and cheese, and country 
stews of roots and vegetables. And for dessert we will give them 
figs and pea , dj d Iv-.-ns; and tliev sbaill roast mvrtle-berrics and 
acorns at the tire, wh'lc tlicv sip their wine. L^*ad;n:£ such a 
healthv life in peace, they will naturallv come to a good old age, 
and leave their cliildren to live afnT t'Mmi in the s^ime manner. 

'I'hat is just the s\..rt f pro\ (aider \ou would supply, Socrates, 
if vou w'crc founding a communitv (^f rigs. 

Well, how are thev to live, then, (JLiucori? 

With the ordinary comforts. Let tlicm lie on couches and 
dine olf tables on siioh ch'^dies and sweets as we lia\'c nowadays. 

Ah, I see, said 1, we are to study the groutii, not just of 
a state, but of a luxurious orie. W e’!, tlierc may be no harm in 
tb^at; the C(M^^!deration of luxury may ludp us to di^vowr how 
jusric(‘.;nd iniustice take root insocotv. 'l lie comnuinirv I ha^c 
described seems to me the ideal one, in sound lie Itli as it were: 
hut if V(ni want to see one sutTeiing Loin ic.tlaminarmn, there 
is nothing to hinder us. So stune people, it seems, will not be 
S'ltisiied to live in this simple wav; tiiev must lao e ct^ialics and 
t^ibles and fuinirurc of all soits; and d(\!ca».!es to-s rertumes, 
ungiu'nts, courtesans, sweetmeats, all in jd nriful \aiietv. And 
besides, wc must not limit oursehes now to those baic necess.irics 
of liousc and chuhes and sh(U‘s; wc sliail iiavc to set gouig the 
arts of embroidery and painting', and colb'ct lich matciiaU, like 
gold and i\ory. 

Yes. 
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'i hen we must once more enlarge our community. The 
healthy one will not be big enough now;. it must be swollen up 
with a whole maltitude of callings not miniAcring to any bare 
necessity: hunters and fishermen, for instance; artists in sculp- 
ture, painting, and music; poets with their attendant train of 
professional reciters, actors, dancers, producers; and makers of 
all sorts of household gear, includj^ng everything for women’s 
adornment. And we shall want more servants: children’s nurses 
and attendants, lady’s ma: Is, barbers, cooks and confectioners. 
And then swineherds — there was no need for them in our 
original state, but we shall want them now; and a great quantity 
of sheep and cattle too, if people are going to live on meat. 

Of course. 

And with this manner of life physicians will be in much 
greater request 
No doubt. 

The county, too, which was large enough to support the 
original inhabitants, will now be too small. If we are to have 
enough pasture and plough land, we shall have to cut off a slice 
of our neighbours’ territory; and if they too are not content 
with necessaries, but give themselves up to getting unlimited 
wealth, they will wane a slice of ours. 

That is inevitable, Socrates. 

So the next thing will be, Glaucon, that we shall be at war. 
No doubt. 

We need not say yet whether war docs good or harm, but 
only that we have drscovered its origin in desires whicii are the 
most fruitful source of evils both to individuals and to states.* 
Quite true. 

I'his will mean a considerable addition to our communitv — 
a whole army, to go out to battle with any invader, in defence 
of all this property and of the citizens we have been desciibing. 
Why so? Can’t they defend themselves? 

Not if the principle was right, which we all accepted in 
framing our society. You remember we agreed that no one 
man can practise many trades or arts satisfactorily. 

True. 

* *AU WM-i arc made for the take of ^ rung money', PAjeJo 66 C. 
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Well, is not the conduct of war ap art, quite as important as 
shoemaking? 

Ycs.> 

But we would not allow our shoemaker to try to be also 
a farmer or weaver or builder, because we wanted our shoes 
well made. We gave each man one trade, for which he was 
naturally fitted; he would dq good work, if he confined himself 
to tluit all his life, never letting the right moment slip by. Now 
m no foiin of work is efficiency so important as in war; and 
fighting is not so easy a business that a man can follow another 
trade, such as farming or shoemaking, and also be an efficient 
soldier. Why, even a game like draughts or dice must be studied 
from childliood; no one can become a fine plavcr in his spare 
moments. Just taking up a shield or other weapon will not 
make a mc*i c-tpable of fighti r*g that verv dav in any sort of 
warfare, any more tha i taking up a tool or implement of some kind 
will make a mtin a craftsman or an athlete, if he docs not under- 
stand its use and has never been pr<'>perly trained .to handle iL 

No; if that were ao, tools would indeed be worth having. 

Idiese guardians of our s tate, then, i nasmuch as thei r work is the 
most important of all, will n eed the most complete freedom from 
other occupatioi^? and the greatest amount of skill and practice. 

I quite agtec. 

And also a native aptitude for their calling. 

Certainly. 

So it is our business to define, if we can, the natural gifts that 
fit men to be guardians of a commonwealth, and to sc'cct them 
accordingiv. It will ccrtainlv be a formidable task; but we must 
grapple with it to tlic best of our power. 

Yes. 


CllAPl'ER VIII (ii. 3 :sa-3:6e) 

THE GVARDIA.n’s TEMTERAMENT 

ar has been traced to arj^resslon^ consff^uent on the grotvth of 
luxury, irith the expurgation of luxury essicn might cease; hut 
the state ^v^uld still need a force to ward ojT invasion and to keep 
internal order, 2'he name ^Guardian' suits these defensive purjrcses. 
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In Plato* 5 cc 7 iturv the dti’z.en militia was fow^d to he no match for 
professional soluirj s; so the Guardians are^ in the first instance^ to be 
specialists^ fitted by a cer tain combination of (pbal dies to at once 
fierce to the country's enemies and gentle to the citizens in their charge. 

The fierceness is characteristic of the ^spirited element' in the 
soul: This term covers a group of impulses manifested in anger and 
pugnacity.^ in generous indignation allied to a sense of ho)iDur (4 E, 
P* *^34)5 competitive ambition (581 a, p. 30c}. Its virtue 

is courage. Spirit needs to be tamed and controlled by the ratiojial 
or philosophic element.^ which will later be seen to predominate 
in the nature of the higher section of Guardians., the philosophic 
Rulers^ ZL'hom the lower section.^ ike warriors^ will o!‘ey. Hut for 
the prese 7 it the Guardians form a single group.^ whose elementary 
education and mariner of life will presently he deso ihed. The philo- 
sophic Rulers will be selected from among the/n at a later stage 
and subjected to a more advanced training. 

jlt this point the lowest order — farmers.^ aitisans.^ and trader s 
— drops almost entirely out of sight. No radical cha>v^e in their 
mode of life is proposed. They are already per forming their i unction 
of satisfying the economic needs of the whole state., and any im.pr ove- 
ments ivill he consequent upon the reform of their rulers (425 i), 
p. 1 1 4). No explicit pro-'isicn is made for their €uU<aiion; hut 
unless they share in the early education pr 0, idea tor the Guar a’l insy 
there could hardly be opportunities for prornoiirig tl.tcr most 
promising children to a higher order (415 r, p. IC.; 4 

Don’t you think then, said I, that, for the purjV)sc of keepinc: 
guard, a young man should have much the same te^'lj^c^:^lnc^t 
and qualities as a well-bred watch-dog? I mean, fu instance, 
that both must have quick senses to dete^r an enenr/, swiftness 
in pursuing him, and strength, if thev iia\e to llgiit when they 
have caught him. 

Yes, thev will need all those qualities. 

And also courage, if they arc to fight wcVi. 

Of course. 

And courage, in dog or horse or any otlier cre.iture, implies 

* The lowest order are not tiic 'wmkinp-clacs' omIv, hut all citi/'"r,s who arc no; 
choseiS to be GuarWidUb, including ail oMners of property. 
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a Spirited disposition. You must have noticed that a high spirit 
is uncoiujucrable. Every soul possessed of^it is fearless and 
indoniifable in the face of any danger. 

Yes, I have noticed that. 

So now we know what phvsical cpialitics our Cjuardian must 
have, and also that he must be of a spiiited temper. 

''t es. 

'Lhen, Cjlaucon, how arc men of tliat natural dispcjsition to 
be kept from beliaving pupnaciousiy to one another and to the 
rest of their countrvmenr 

It is not at all easv to see. 

Aik! \et they must be et ntle to their own pe(^ple and danger- 
ous only to enemies; othc-rwisc thev will destroy themselves 
without waitiiu: till others dcstrov tliem. 

'1 rue. 

What arc vve to do, tlien r If gentlene-s and a high temper 
are contraries, U'Iutc shall we lind a character to combine them? 
Both arc ncv^essarv to make a good (hiariii.i!', but it seems they 
arc incompatible S j \\ l shall ne\cr h.a\c a )od Guardian. 

It looks like It. 

Here I was per|ile\«\!, but (^n thinking over what we iiad 
been saviirj, I rem. irked that we dozened to be pu//h^l, Ixvauise 
we had lU't btllow’cd up the ciunn.irison we had just drawn. 

Wh at do vou mean.' he asked. 

e newer notice*d that, atter ail, the^'c are natures in wiiicli 
these contraries are combined. 'J hev are to bi* found in anim.Tls, 
and not least in the kind wc comp.iovi to our kJuardian. Well- 
bred dog>., as vou know', are bv instinct pertectlv gentle to people 
whom thev know' and arc accustomed to, and tierce to strangers. 
So the coinbinarum of qualities w'e require for our Guardian is, 
after all, posMble and not .igaiiist n.iture. 

E\ idellth’. 

l)i> VOU fuirl'.er aeree tiiar, besides tliis spirhed temper, he 
must lia\e a philosophical element in his natuic.^ 

1 don't see w'hat vou mean. 

'This is another trait V('»u will see in the dog. It is really 
remarkable how' the creature gets angrv at the meie sigli,t of 
a stranger and welcomes anyone he knows, though he may never 
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have been treated unkindly by the one or kindly by the other. 
Did that never strike you as curious? 

I had not thought of it before; but that fccrtainly iS how a 
dog behaves. 

Well, hut that shows a fine instinct, which is philosophic in 
the true sense 

How so ? 

. Because the only mark by which he distinguishes a friendly 
and an unfriendly face is that he knows the one and docs not 
know the other; and if a creature makes that tlie test of what 
it finds congenial or otherwise, how can you deny that it has 
a passion for knowledge and understanding? 

Of course, I cannot. 

And that passion is the same thing as philosophy — tlie love 
of wisdom.* 

Yes. 

Shall we boldly say, then, that the same is true of human 
beings? If a man is to be gentle towards his own people whom 
he knows, he must have an instinctive love of wisdom and 
understanding. 

Agreed. 

So the nature required to make a really noble Guardian of 
our commonwealth will be swift and strong, spirited, and philo- 
sophic. 

Quite so. 

Given those natural qualities, then, how arc these Guardians 
to be brought up and educated? First, will the answer to that 
question help the purpose of our whole inquiry, which is to make 
out how justice and injustice grow up in a state? \Vc want to 
be thorough, but not to draw out this discussion to a necdlcbs 
■length. 

Glaucon’s brother answered: I ccrtainlv think it will help. 

If so, I said, we must not think of dropping it, though it may 
be rather a long business. 

* The ft.'scrlption of i philosophic element to dogi is not srnoMtlv mrant. We 
might regard mao’a love of knowledge as rootni i.': an irnstiiict of cuno.sirv to be 
found in animals; but curiosity has no co/iiirxion with pn tlrrots^ aiu! for Plato 
reifon is an independent faculty, ezisfmg only in aiAo and nut developed from any 
•nimal instinct. 
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I agree. 

Come on then. We will take our time and educate our 
imaginary citizcni 
Y cs, let us do so. 

CHAPTER IX (ii. 376 E--HI. 412 b) 

I 

PRIMARY EDUCATION OF THE GUARDIANS 

Thi education of Athenian hoy for which the family^ not the state^ 
was responsible^ was carried on at private day-schools. It mainly 
consisted of reading and writing ['Grammatic'); learning and re^ 
citing epic and dramatic poetry^ lyre-playing and singing lyric 
poetry.^ the rudiments of arithmetic and geometry [Wlusic'); and 
athletic exercises ['Gymnastic^). Wlusic* included all the arts over 
which the /GustS pieuded: music^ art.^ letter Sy culture^ philosophy. 
Since the word has now a much restricted meanings the translation 
substitutes a par aphr ase. This education might cease at about the 
age of 15 or be prolonged to 18^ when the youth had two years* 
military training. adopts the ss'stem^ only removing features 

^vhich ’Will not help so produce the type of character his Guardians 
are to have. 'Duse sirnpl:f\irig reforms are part cf the process of 
ridding the luxurious state of unh(.d.h\ elcnunts in contemporary 
civiliz.Jion. 


§ I. (376 r-'302 c) crs^oKSHiP of liiiiRature fur 
SOIt >01 I'SE 

Plato begins with the content cf the poetry used in ear ly educa^ 
tion. 'I he Athenu^ri child to:k his notions cf the g^ds chiefly from 
Homer and IJedc.f whoy as .Xenophanes more than a century 
earlier had ccmf'.\iinra\ attributed to them every so^S of immorality. 
Plato's censorship rf the poets as school-bool s is in line with the 
practice of rn^-ilern parents and schva Inu.sters; hut later it develops 
into a more general att^^ck on poetrw 

In the fourth century highly edu ated men had ceased to lelievt 
in the existence of supernatural per sons called ZeuSy Athena^ Apollo^ 
yr., with their mythical aitriiutes and ad: entures. M\iks wen 
not dogmay and no cm was required to profess a heliej in them. 
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Priests had no authority over belief; they were officials whose duty 
was to carry out the ritual. The state required only that the cult 
should be maintained and that the existence oj^^ods^ as ilhplied by 
this worships should not be blatantly denied. Plato does not propose 
to abolish or to reform the state reli^ionj^ though in his da age Jie 
would TiaveTileJ to add a cult of the heavenly bodies as symbols of 
the beauty and harmonious order of the universe.^ which^ he helievedy 
mafiifested the working of a beneficent intelligence. 

He uses the svigular fed^ and the plural 'the gods' with an 
indifference startling to the modern monotheist. F^<r this reason the 
translation avoids the expression Xicd\ though the reason may be 
insufficient since modern philosophers use the term with astjnishing 
latitude and often in senses which they neglect to define. 

The words fiction' ^ factitious' ^ are used to represent the Creek 
pseiidos, ichich has a much wi ier sense than our 'he' : it coi’ers 
any statement describing events which never in fact occunccf and 
so applies to all works of imagination., all fictitious narratives 
(f stories') in myth or allegory^ fable or parable.^ poetry or romance. 
As Plato does not confuse fiction with falsehood cr identify truth 
with literal statements oj fact^ pscudos should he rendered bv 
fiction' or falsehood' according to the context., and sometimes Ly 
die'. It can also mean error' zvhen it corresponds to the passii e 
•yfr^cpscusthai = do le deceived' or ^mistaken' (t/x at 382 r., 535 f). 

This chapter has been shortened by condensation and by emitting 
a number of passages from the poets zvhich Plato rejects as impious 
cr immoral. 

What is this education to be, tlien ? PcrI)M[)s we sbaJl hardly 
invent a system better than tlic one which lony expc-nencc lias 
worked out, with its two brandies tor tiic culrnation of t)ic 
mind and of the body. And I suppose we shall bcL in with the 
mind, before wc start physical tiaming. 

Naturally. 

Under that head will come storif'^i* and of these there are 
two kinds: some are true, otlu'rs fictitious. Both must come in, 
but we shall be^in our education with the fictitious kind. 

I don’t understand, he said. 

• * 

* In a wide scruc, talcs, le^jcnds, myths, narrativrs m poetry or pro'c. 
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Don’t you undt rstand, I replied, that we bcciin by telling 
children stories, which, taken as a wlmh*, are^ fiction, though 
they contain some truth ? Such story-telhng be;:ins at an earlier 
ape than physical training; that is why 1 said w'c sliould start 
wdth the mind. 

You are right. 

And the beginning, as you 'mow, is alw'av^ tiie mr^st important 
part, especiallv in dealing w ith anvrliing youri'j and tender. 'That 
is tlic time when the cliaiaLter is hLin_: moulded and easily takes 
any impress one may wish to stamp fiii it. 

^)uite true. 

'1 hen shall we simply allow our children to listen to any 
Stories tiiat an . one hapixms to m.ike up, and so re e!\e into their 
iniiuls ideas often tiie \erv oppo^^itc of tnose w'c shall think they 
ought to have , k -n they are giuwn up? 

No, cc rtainlv n« »!. 

It seeiin., then, our first binm-''^ will he to supervise the 
making of fahhs and legends, reg.^ting all whnh are url^atls- 
fact"!’/, and vve shal* i’ duce nurses amd niotiuTs to tell their 
children nnly those \vl.ich we have approved, am! to think more 
of mrmldwre ihcir souls w.th tliesc stories tlain tlrev ruwv do of 
rubbing their limbs t(^ make tl.em srr.>r'g and sii.ipely. Most of 
the st(Uies now* in usc inu''t be discarded. 

Wliat kind do you ine.oi ? 

If we take the great (uie'^, we shuH sf‘e in them the p.^ue^n 
<')f all tlie rest, wl-icii arc bound to be »'l tire s.ime stamp and to 
have the same erteer 

No doubt; bur whnh do you mean bv the crc'.t orK^" 

'The stories ::i Hmiod and Ihena-r .ind ti.e p'^ets in leireral, 
who have at all niiK, u)mposr d t;cT**’ ■ nde'^ o'dl to-ld them 
to mankind. 

\^ inch kind .iie you thinking < t, and wliat fault do \ou linJ 
in tliem ? 

"Die worst of all faults, espc'ciallv if tlie st ’v is ugly and 
immoral as w'ell .is f.ilse- -mi^ri-pre^enthig tiie nature of go<.!> and 
heroes, like an ariist wiiosc picture is utterly unlike the olgect 
he sets out to draw. 

Y'iiat is certainly a serious fault; bvU give me an example. 
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A signal instance of false invention about tne highest matters 
is that foul story^ which Hesiod repeats, of the deeds of Uranus 
and the vengeance of Cronos;* and then t^nerc is thfe talc of 
Cronos’s doings and of his son’s treatment of him. Even if sucli 
tales were true, I should not have supposed they should be lightly 
told to thoughtless young people. If they cannot be altogether 
suppressed, they should only be ret'ealcd in a mvstcry, to which 
access should be as far as possible restricted by requiring the 
sacrifice^ not of a pig, but of some victim such as very few could 
afford.^ 

It is true; those stories are objectionable. 

Yes, and not to be repeated in our commonwealth, Adci- 
mantus. Wc shall not tell a child that, if he commits the foulest 
crimes or goes to any length in punishing his father’s misdeeds, 
he will be doing nothing out of the wav, but only what the first 
and greatest of the gods have done before him. 

I agree; such stories are not fit to be repeated. 

Nor yet any tales of warfare and intrigues and battles of gods 
against gods, which arc equally untrue. If our future Guardians 
are to think it a disgrace to quarrel lightly with one another, 
we shall not let them embroider robes with the Battle of the 
Giants^ or tell them of all the other fcutls of gods and heroes 
with their kith and kin. If by any means we can make them 
believe that no one has ever had a quarrel with a fellow citi/.en 
and it is a sin to have one, that is the sort of thing our old men 
and women should tell children from the first; and as they grow 
older, we must make the poets write for them in tJic same 
strain. Stories like those of Hera being bound by her son, or 
of Hephaestus flung from heaven by his father for taking his 
mother’s part when she was beaten, and all those battles of the 
gods in Homer, must not be admitted into our state, whether 


* Hr siod, 154 ^* A primitive myth of the forcinf apart of Sky (l^ra iuv) 

ind tarth (Ga^ja) ty their lon Cronos, who mutilated his fathrr Zrjs, took 

vengeance on hit father Cronos fur trying to dcatroy hii children. '1 l.j r itoriei 
were sometime* cited to justify ill-trcaiment of parents. 

* The usual sacrifice at tlie fcicusinian Mysteries was a pig, which chrjp In 
a mystery uncdifyir.g legends might be given an allegorical infrrpretai'on, a inclliod 
which had been applied to Homer since ifje end of the siith century d.c. 

’‘Such • robe w'.is woven ly maidens for the statue of Athena at the Great 
r'anathenaca. - 
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they be allegorical or not. A child cannot distinguish the alle- 
gorical sense from the literal, and the ideas he takes in at that 
age arc ‘likely to become indelibly fixed; licn’ce the great im- 
portance of seeing that the first stories he hears shall be designed 
to produce the best possible effect on his character. 

Yes, that is reasonable. But if we were asked wliich of these 
stories in particular are of ^he right quality, what should we 
answer ? 

T-replied: You and I, Adeiinantus, are not, for tlie moment, 
poets, but founders of a cornnion wealth. As such, it is not our 
business to invent stories ourselves, but only to be clear as to 
the main outlines to be f(dlowcd by the poets in mailing their 
stories and the limits beyorul which thev must not be allowed 
to go. 

Yrue; but udiat are these outlines for any account they may 
give of the gods? 

C)f this sort, said 1. A poet, whether he is writing epic, lyric, 
or drama, surclv ought alv\avs to represent the divine nature as 
it really is. And tlie truth io that tliat natuie is g6od and must 
be described as such. 

Unquestionably. 

Well, nothing that is good can be harmful; and if it cannot 
do harm, it (;an do no evil; and so it cannot be responsible for 
any evil. 

I agree. 

Again, goodness is bcnrticent, and lienv e the c.iu--e ot vve!!- 
bein'u. 

\Vs. 

Cj<^<Klness, then, is not responsible for everything, but only 
for what is as it should be. It is not responsible for evil.' 

(Juite true. 

It follows, then, that the divine, being good, is nt't, as mo^^ 
people s;iy, responsible for everv tiling that happens to mankind, 
but only for a small part; for the good things in human life are 
far fewer than the evil, and, whereas the gcxul must be ascribed 
to heaven only, we must look eLv-w here for the cause of th.e evils. 

* 'riic uotiit of L.u h< 5 i> in 1 :,c ;:n tk (() I 7 e, p. illustrate I’Ut • 

mcaninp. 

4.lo<).3 
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7 ^^ 

I think that is perfectly true. 

So we shall condemn as a foolibh error Homer’s description 
of Zens as the *6ispcnscr of both good a /id \W jiiiali dis- 

approve when Pandarus' violation of oaths and treaties is said 
to be the work of Zeus and Athena, or when 7'hemis and Zeus 
are said to have caused strife among the gods. Nor must we 
allow our young people to be toldl by Aesciiylus that ‘Hea\cn 
implants guilt in nun, when his will is to destroy a house 
utterly’. If a poet writes offhe sorrows of N iohe or the calamities 
of the house of Pelops or of the "1 rojan war, either he must 
not speak of them as the work of a govi, or, if he does so, he 
must devise some such explanation as we are now requiring: 
he must sav that wliat the god did was just and grioJ, and the 
sufferers were the better for being chastised. One who pavs a 
Just penalty must not be called miserable, and his misery then 
laid at heaven’s door. T he poet will only be allowed to sav that 
the wicked were miserable because thev needed chastisement, 
and the punishment of heaven did them good. If our ccnniiion- 
wealth is to be well-ordered, we must light to the last against 
any member of it being suffered to speak of the divine, which 
is good, being responsible for evil. Neither young nor old must 
listen to such talcs, in prose or verse. Such doctrine would be 
impious, sclf-contradictorv,aiKl disastrous to our commonwealth. 

I agree, he said, and I w'ould vote for a law to that effect. 

Well then, that shall be one of our laws about religion. 'Fhc 
first principle to which all must confv)rm in speech or waiting 
is that heaven is not responsible for cveryilimg, but only for 
what is good. 

I am quite satisfied. 

Now what of this for a second principle? Do v'ou tb.ink of 
a god as a sort of magician who might, for his own purposes, 
appear in various shapes, now actually passing into a niimlx:r of 
different forms, now deluding us into believing he has dr>ne so; 
or is his nature simple and of all things the least likely to depart 
from its proper form ? 

I cannot say offhand. 

> ^ome further instances from Homer arc here omitted. 
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Well, if a tiling passes out of its proper form, must not the 
change come cither from within or from some outside cause? 

Yes.* 

Is it not true, then, that things in the most perfect condition 
arc the least afiected by changes from outsider '1 ake the effect 
on the body of food and drink or of exertion, or the effect of 
sunshine and wind on a plant: the healthiest and strongest suffer 
the least cliange. Again, the bravest and wisest spirit is least 
disturbed by external influence. Even manufactured things — 
furniture, houses, clothes — suffer least from wear and tear when 
they arc well made and in good condition. So this immunity to 
change from outside is cliaracteristic of anything which, thanks 
to art or nature or both, is in a satisfactorv state. 

T liat seems true. 

But surcK state of the divine nature must be perfect in 
every wav, and wouid therefore be the List thing to suiter trans- 
formations from any outside c«iuse. 

Yes. 

\Vt‘ll then, would a ^od change or alter hirr^cif ? 

If he changes at all, it can t)nlv be in that way. 

W’oiild it he a ch.uigc for the better or for the worse: 

It ccnild only be for the worse; for we cannot admit any im- 
perfection imdivinc goodness or beauty. 

"^I rue; and tluit b('ir^g so, do you think, Adeim.mtus, tliat 
anyone, gcnl or man, would deliberately make himself worse in 
any respect.^ 

'I'hat is impossible. 

T hen a god cannot desire to change Ir msclf. Being as perfect 
as he can be, e\crv god, it seem^, remains simply and fur ever 
in liis own form. 

I'hat is the neec^s.irv conchisioin 

If so, mv friend, the poets must not tell us tliat ‘the gi.d^ go 
to and fio among the cities of men, disguised as strangens of all 
sorts from far countries'; nor must thev tell anv of those f.dsc 
tales of Proteus and '1 hetis transtorming ihem^ehes, or bring 
Hera on the stage in the guise of a priestess collecting alms 
for ‘the life-giving chiKlicn of Inachus, the river of Argos’.* 

* The tlliifionji arc to tiie OJvnty and to a lost {'la% of Acsclolui, 
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Mothers, again, arc not to follow these suggestions and scare 
young children with mischievous stories of spirits that go about 
by night in all sorts of outlandish shapes. XAev would'only be 
blaspheming the gods and at the same time making cowards of 
their children. 

No, that must not be allowed. 

But are we to think that the gods, thoi!gh they do not reallv 
change, trick us by some magic into believing that they appear 
in many different forms? 

Perhaps. 

What? said I; would a god tell a falsehood or act one by 
deluding us with an apparition? 

I cannot say. 

Do you not know that the true falsehood — if that is a possible 
exprefeion — is a thing that all gods and men abominate? 

What do you mean ? 

This, I replied: no one, if he could help it, would tolerate 
the presence of untruth in the most vital part of his nature C(n> 
cerning the most vital matters. There is nothing he would fear 
so much as to harbour falsehood in that quarter. 

Still I do not understand. 

Because you think I mean something out of the ordinary. All 
I mean is the presence of falsehood in the soul concerning reality. 
To be deceived about the truth of things and so to be in ignorance 
and error and to harbour untruth in the soul is a thing no one 
would consent to. Falsehood in that quarter is abhorred above 
everything. 

It is indeed. 

Well then, as I was saying, this ignorance in the soul which 
entertains untruth is what really deserves to be called the true 
•falsehood; for the spoken falsehood is only the embodiment or 
image of a previous condition of the soul, not pure unadulterated 
falsity. Is it not so? 

It is. 

This real falsehood, then, is hateful to gods and men equally. 
But is the spoken falsehood always a hateful thihg? Is it not 
sometimes helpful — in war, for instance, or as a sort of medicine 
to avert some fit of folly or hiadness that micht make a friend 
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attempt some mischief? And in those legends we were discussing 
just now, we can turn fiction to account; not knowing the facts 
about the distant '••past, we can make our fittion as good an 
embodiment of truth as possible. 

Yes, that is so. 

Well, in which of tlicse wavs would falsehood be useful to 
a god? We cannot tliink ofjiim as embodying truth in fiction 
for lack of information about the past. 

rso, that would be absurd. 

So there is no room in his case for poetical inventions. Would 
he need to tell untruths because lie has enemies to fear? 

( )f course not. 

Or friends wlio arc mad or f<)^)lishr 

No; a fool or a madman could hardiv enjoy the friendship 
of the gods. 

(iod.-k, then, ha\ e ^ o motive for Iving. Yherc can be no false- 
hood of any sort in the divine natiirc. 

None. 

We conclude, th' n that a god is a being of entire simplicitv 
and ti'uthfulnrss in word and m deed. In himself he docs not 
change, nor docs he delude others, rither in dreams or in waking 
moments, bv apparitions or oracles or ^’gns. 

I agree, after ail you liave said. 

'^'ou will assent, tlien, to this as a second principle to guide 
all that is to be said or written ab"Ut the gods: tiiat tiu/v do not 
uansfurm fhemsehes b\’ any magic or mi'^lead us bv illusions or 
lies. For all our admiration of Homer, we shall not appro\e his 
story of the dream Zeus sent to Agamemnon ; ^ nor vet those 
lines of Aeschylus wiierc "1 hetis teiis lunv Apollo sang at her 
wedding: 

Boding good fortune for ir.y ciiild, long life 
From sic^nc^s free, in all thirds blest b;. 

His sonc, so crowned whh. triumph, cliccrcd my heart. 

I thought those lips divine, with prophecy 
Instinct, could never lie. But he, this guest, 

Wliusc voice so rang with promise at die feast. 

Even he, has slain iiiy son. 

* II:jJ ii. I ff. 
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If a poet writes of the gods in this way, we shall be angry and 
refuse him the means to produce his play. Nor shall we allow 
such poetry to be* used in educating the your^g, if we ntean our 
Guardians to be godfearing and to reproduce the divine nature 
in themselves so far as man may. 

I entirely agree with your principles, he said, and I would 
have them observed as laws. 

• So far , then, as religion is concerned, we have settled wliat 
sorts of stories about the gods mav, or may not, be told _to 
children who are to hold heaven and their parents in reverence 
and to value good relations with one another. 

Yes, he siiid; and I believe we have settled right. 

We also want them to be brave. So the stories they hear 
should be such as to make them unafraid of death. A man with 
that fear in his heart cannot be brave, can he? 

Surely not. 

And can a man be free from that fear and prefer death in 
battle to defeat and slavery, if he believes in a world below which 
is full of terrors? 

No. 

Here again, then, our supervision will be needed. T he po^s 
must be told to speak well of that other world. The gloomj^ 
descriptions th^y now give must be forbidden, hot only as untrue, 
but as injurious to our future warriors. We sluill strike out all 
lines like these: 

I would rather be on earth as the hired servant of anoihor, in 
the house of a landless man with little to live on, than be king over 
all the dead;* 

or these: 

Alack, there is, then, even in the house of Death a sp irit or a 
shade; but the dwell in it no niorc.^ 

We shall ask' Homer and the poets in general not to mind if we 
cross out all passages of tliis sort. If most pcojiie enjoy them as 

* Spoken by the ghost of Acljilles, OJ. xi. 489. 

* Spoken by Achilles when the ghost of f^atroclus rludrs his embrace, Jltad xziii. 
toj. Other lines from Homer describing the misery of the dead are omitted. 
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good poetry, that is all the more reason for keeping them from 
children or grown men who arc to-be free, fearing slavery more 
than deAth. * 

I entirely agree. 

We must also get rid of all that terrifving lan?iiage, the very 
sound of which is enf)u ;:ii to make one siiiver; ‘loathsome St\Tc\ 
‘the Kiver of Wailin::\ hiiff/nal spirits’, ‘anatomies’, and so on. 
I'Or other purposes such language mav be well enough; but we 
arc afraid that fever consequent upon such shi\cTing fits may 
melt down the fine-tenipered spirit of our Guardrins. So we 
w’lll ha\e nruie of it; and we ‘>lia!l encourage writing in the 
opjx^^ite strain. 

Clearly. 

Another thing we must banish is the u ailing and lamentations 
of the fanv lierocs. For this U'l'-on: if tu'o friends are both 
men of hijh chara<*^er, neither of them will think that death 
has any terrors f(^r his comrade; end so he will not mourn for 
his friend’s sake, as if somf'thincr terrible had b^ fallen luin^ 

No. 

\V e also bc-lieve t!;at svich a man, ab'ove all, possesses within 
himself all that is rK\e^s'irv for a good life and is least dependent 
on others, so that he has less to fear from the 1 ^ss of a son or 
brother or of his wealth or anv other pos^e'^sio^. W'iicn such 
misfortune comes, he will bear it piiieritlv without lamenting. 

1 rue. 

We sliall do well, tlu*n, to strike out descriptions of the heroes 
bewailing the dcael, and make o\er such lament itions to women 
(.‘.nd not to women of iiood standing either) and to men of low 
ciiaiMcter, so that the (luardians we ai'e ti'aiiiing for our country 
iiia\’ disdain to imitate tliein. 

Oil ire right. 

( )nce m-'To, then, we shall ask Ibuner and the other poets 
not to represent Achilles, the son ot a godde^^s, as ‘tossing from 
side to side, now mi his face, ik^w on lus back', .ind tlicn as rising 
up and wandcriiig distractcdlv on the scc.slu^rc, or pouring ashes 
on his head with both haruis, with all those tears and wailings 
the poet describes; nor to fell how Priam, who was near aki* 
to the gods, ‘rolK-d in the dung as he made entreaty, calling on 
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each man by name’.' Still more earnestly shall wc ask them not 
to represent gods as lamenting, or at any rate not to dare to 
misrepresent the*highcst god by making hinJ say: ‘W(^ is me 
that Sarpedon, whom I love above all men, is fated to die at the 
hands of Patroclus.’ For if our young men take such unworthy 
descriptions seriously instead of laughing at them, they will 
hardly feel themselves, who arc but men, above behaving in 
that way or repress any temptation to do so. They would not 
be ashamed of giving way with complaints and outcries on every 
trifling occasion; and that would be contrary to the principle 
we have deduced and shall adhere to, until someone can show 
us a better. 

It would. 

Again, our G uardians ought not to be overmuch given m 
laughter. Violent laughter tends to pio\oke an equally violent 
reaction. VTe^must not allow poets to describe men of wortli 
being overcome by it; still less should Homer speak of the gods 
giving way to ‘unquenchable laughter’ at the sight of Hephaestus 
‘bustling from room to room’. That will be against your principles. 

Yes, if you choose to call them mine. 

Again, a, high v alue must be set upon truthfulness. If we 
were right in saying that gods have no use for falsehood and it 
is useful to mankind only in the wav of a medicine, obviously 
a medicine shoUld be handled by no one but a physician. 

Obviously. 

If anyone, then, is to practise deception, either on the 
country’s enemies or on its citizens, it must be the Rulers of 
the commonwealth, acting for its benefit; no one else may 
meddle with this privilege. For a private person to mislead such 
Rulers we shall declare to be a worse oflVncc than for a patient 
to mislead his doctor or an athlete his trainer about his bodilv 
condition, or for a seaman to misinform his captain about the 
state of the ship or of the crew. So, if anyone else in our 
commonwealth ‘of all that practise crafts, physician, seer, or 
carpenter’, is caught not telling the truth, the Rulers will punish 
him for introducing a practice as fatal and subversive in a state 
as it would be in a ship. 

■ When Priam law Achillci maltreating the body of Hector, IliaJ xzii. 414 
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It would certainly be as fatal, if action were suited to the 
word 

Next, our youngT nen will need self-contro]; ind for the mass 
of mankind^ that diicfly means obeying their governors, an^ 
themselves governing their appetite for the pleasures of eating 
and drinking anJ sex. Here again we shall disapprove of much 
that we find in Homer.* 

I agree. 

Whereas we shall allow the po<Ts to represent any examples 
of self-control and fortitude on the part of famous men, and 
admit such lines as these: ‘C)tl\'sseus smote his breast, ciiiding 
his heart; Kndurc, my heart; thou has borne worse things than 
these.’ 

Yes, certainly. 

Nor again must these men of ours be lovers of money, _or 
ready to take hrmes. They must not hear tliat ‘gods and great 
princes mav be won bv gifts'. 

No, that sort of thing cannot be approved. 

If it were not for rnv regard for Homer, I should not hesitate 
to call it downright iinpietv to make Achilles «^ay to Apollo: 
*'1 hou has wronged me, thou deadliest of gods; I would surely 
requite thee, if I had but the power.’ .*\nd all those stories of 
Achilles dragging Hector round the tomb of Patroclus and 
slaughtering captives on the funeral pyre we shall condemn as 
filsc, and not let our Cju.irdtans helie\e that Achilles, who \viis 
the son of a goddess and of the wise Peleus, tlhrd in descent 
from Zeus, and the pupil of tlie sage Cliiioi", was so disordered 
tliat his heart was a prev to two contrarv maladies, mean 
covetousness and arrogant contempt of g<Kls and men. 

You are rigiit. 

Wc have now distinguished the kinds of stories that may and 
may not he told about gods and demigods, heroes, and the wculd 
b( low. 'I herc remains the literature concerned with human life. 
Clearly. 

Wc cannot lay down rules for that at our present stage. 

* In orcicr to Bavc space, illu^frationi from Hon'rr of tlic srlf-iiiJuI^cacc of 
• nd godi and of disrespect for rulert arc on.irtrci iicre and below. 
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Why not? 

Because, I suspect, we shall find both poets and prose-writers 
guilty of the itiost serious misstatements *ab(^ut liufnan life, 
making out that wrongdoers arc often happy and just men 
miserable; that injustice pays, if not detected; and that mv being 
just is to another man’s advantage, but a loss to mvself. We 
shall have to prohibit such poenjs and tales and tell them to 
compose others in the contrary sense. Don’t you think so? 

• ' I am sure of it. 

Well, as soon as V(Hi admit tliat I am right there, mav I not 
claim tliat we shall have reached agreement on tlu* subject of 
all this inquiry? 

That is a fair assumption. 

Then we must postpone any decision as to how the truth is 
to bef told about human life, until we have discan cred the real 
nature of justice and proved that it is intrinsically prufitable to 
its possessed', no matter wliat reputation he may have in tiie eyes 
of the world, 

I'liat is certainly true. 

§ 2 (392 C-398 b). the influence of drama ITC RrCl I 1 ION 

P/ato no'iu passes from ihe content of literature used in sJy:I to 
its form. 7 he 'Greek schoolboy was not tilpr^ ed to repeat Homer 
or Aeschylus in a po junctory ^abble^ hut ex pc ted to thro-ic himself 
into the story and deliver the speeches xctth the tones and gesture 
of an actor, {The professional recti er\ lon^ des.tiia's ho:i\ iihen he 
ivas reciting Horner^ his eyes watered and his hair st^-'^d on end.^ 
Ion 535 C.) The word for this dramatic representation is mimesis. 
Thts has also the wider sense of *im:t,:trjn\ and towards the end 
of this section it is used of the realistic copying '/ tuitiirtjl sounds 
and noises in music. Hut at first Plato fj chiefly conee? ned with 
the actor's assumption of a character The actor does not '‘imitate' 
Othello^ whom he has never seen; he represents or embodies or 
reproduces the character created hy Shakespeare. In some degree 
the spectator also identifies himself with a character he admires. 
Plato held that^ in childhood Jiarticularly^ such imaginative identP 
fication may leave its permanent mark on the characters of actor 
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and audience. He will return to this subject in Chapters XXX VI 
and XXX VIL Thi^ section has been considerably abbreviated. 

So much for the content of literature. If wc consider next 
the question of form, we shall then have covered t)ie wdiole field. 

I don’t understand what vou mean by form, said Adeiinantus. 

I must explain, then, said I, Let me put it in this way. Any 
story in prose or verse is always a setting fuith of events, past, 
present, or future, isn’t it? 

Yes. 

And that can be done either in pure narrative or by means 
of representation or in both ways. 

I am still rather in tlic dark. 

I seem to be a poor hand at explaining; I liad better give 
a particular il’i-stration. * You reineinher the beginning of the 
lliad.^ w'hich describes how ('lirvses begged Agamemnon to 
release his dauglitcr, and Againeinnon vv.is an 'tv, and Chrvses 
Cilled on his god to avenge tlie retu'^.d on the Ci reeks. So far 
the poet speaks in his ovm pei^^on, but later on he speaks in the 
character of Cihrvses and tries tv) make us feel that the w'ords 
come, not from Homer, but from an aged priest, "i hroughout 
the Iliad and Odyssey^ the events are set forth in these two 
different forms. All tlie time, both in the speeches and in the 
narrative parrs in between, he is telling his story; but where he 
is dch\(*ring a speech in character, he tius to make his manner 
resemble tiiat of the perscui he has intrvvluced as speaker. Anv 
poet who does that by means of voice and gesture, is telling his 
story bv wav ot dramatic representation; whereas, if lie makes 
no such attempt to suppress iiis own personality, the events arc 
set forth in simple narrative. 

Now I unde 1 stand. 

Observe, then, that, if you omit tlie interv ening narrative and 
leave only the dialogue, vou get the opposite h^rm. 

Yes, I see; that occurs in tragedy, tor instance. 

Exactly, said I. Now I think you see the distinction I failed 
to make clear. All story-telling, in pmse or poetry, is in one of 

‘ I'hc cxj'lan.ttio.'i, ncccs I'V i.'.e air.bigujt) of tl.e Greek. is sliOrtcQcii 

iu the trar:^ljli(.)n. 
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three forms. It may be wholly dramatic: tragedy, as you say, 
or comedy. Or the poet may narrate the events in liis own 
person; perhaps*the best example of that is the ditliyr.mib.* Or 
again both methods may be used, as in epic and several otlier 
kinds of poetry, 

. Yes, he said, I see now what you meant. 

Remember, too, I began by siiying that, having done with 
the content, we had still to consider the form. I meant that we 
should have to decide w/icrher to allow our poets to tell their 
story in dramatic form, wholly, or in part (and, if so, in what 
parts), or not at all. 

You mean, I suspect, the question whether we shall admit 
tragedy and comedy into our commonwealth. 

Perhaps, I replied, or the question may be wider still. I do 
not 'know yet; but we must go wherever the wind of the argu- 
ment carries us.^ 

That is good advice. 

Here then, Adeimantus, is a question for you to consider: 
Do we want our Guardians to be capable of plaving manv parts ? 
Perhaps the answer follows from our earlier principle that a man 
can only do one thing wejl; if he tries his liand at sc\cral, he 
will fail to make his miirk in any of them. Docs not that 
^ThcTpIe appl^ to acting ? The same man cannot act many parts 
so well as he cm act one. 

No, he cannot. 

Then he will hardly be able to pursue some worthy occupa- 
tion and at the same time represent a variety of different 
characters. Even in the case of two forms of representation so 
closely allied as tragedy and comedy, the same poet cannot wTirc 
both with equal success. Again, the recitation of epic pnctiy 
and acting on the stage are distinct professions; and even on the 
stage different actors perform in tragedy and comedy. 

. That is so. 

And human, talent, Adeimantus, seems to be split up into 
subdivisions even minuter than tiiesc; so that no man can suc- 

' Thr most r .portant type of lyric poetry in Plato’s time. 

* In Chap. XXXV poetry and painting will in fact be criticized as ‘representation* 
In a wider sen^. 
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ccssfully represent many different characters in the field of art 
or pursue a correspejnding variety of occupations in real life. 
Quire 'true. 

If, then, we are to hold fast to our oripiinal principle that our 
Guardians shall be set free from all manual crafts to be the 
artiheers of their country's freedom, with the perfect mastery 
which comes of working onW at what conduces to tliat end, 
thej^ ought not to play anv other part in diamatic representation 
any'tnore than in real life; but if thev act, they should, from 
childlux>d upward, impersonate onlv the appropriate types of 
character, men wlio are brave, religious, self-controlled, gener- 
ous. '1 liev are not to do anything mean or dishonourable; no 
more shouKI they be practised in representing such behaviour, 
for fear of becoming infected with the realitv. You must have 
noticed how the reproduction of another person's gestures or 
tones of voice or sttii^'s of mind, if persisted in from youth up, 
grows info a habit wliich becomes second nature. 

\'es, I haw. 

So tliese charges of ours, who are to grow up into men of 
worth, will not be allowed to enact the part of a woman, old 
or young, railing against her husband, or boasting of a iiappincss 
which siic imagines can rival the gods', or ovcrwhelmicd with 
grief and mikfortune; much less a woman in love, or sick, or in 
labour; iK^r vet slaws of either sex, uoinc about their menial 
work; nor men of a hnv type, behaving with cowardice and all 
tlie qualities contrarv' to those we mentioned, deriding one 
another and exchanging coaisc abuse, whether drunk or sober, 
and otherwise using language and bcliaviour that are an ottcnce 
against themselves as well as then neigliKnirs; nor must they 
v.npy the words and actions of madmen Unovvledge tliey must 
have of basenc'-s and ins.iiiitv b >th in men and women, but not 
rcprodiKC su».ii bc-haviour in hie or in art. 

Quite true. 

Again, are they to impersonate men working at some trade, 
such as a smith's, or rowing a gallev or giving the time to th.c 
oarsmen ? 

How should thev, when tluy arc not even to take any notice 
of such occupations r 
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And may they take part in performances which imitate horses 
neighing and bulls bellowing or the noise <^f rivers and sea and 
thunder P* 

We have already forbidden them to represent the ra\ ings of 
insanity. 

If I understand vou, then, there are two contrasted forms of 
expression in which any sene-' ot events may be set fortlr. one 
which will always bf used by a man of tine character and 
breeding, the other bv o ' whose nature and upbrimring .*rc of 
a very different sort.-^ 

Y cs, there are those two forms. 

One of them involves little change and variety; wlien tJie 
w'ords have been fitted to a suitable musical mode and rlivrhm, 
the recitation can keep almost to the same nn^de and rhvthni 
throughout, the modulations required being slight. 'Die otiier, on 
the contrary, involves every sort of variation and demands the 
use of all the modes and rhythms there are. 

Quite true. 

Now all writers and composers fall intv) one or other of these 
styles, or a mixture of both. What shall we do : Are \vc to admit 
into our commonwealth one or otiicr of the extreme stvles, or 
the mixed one, or all three? 

If my judgement is to prevail, the simple one wliivli serves 
to represent a line character. 

On the otlier hand, Adeimantus, tlie mixi-d st\Ie ha:> its 
attractions; and children and their attendants, not to mention 
the great mass of the public, find tlie opposite of the 0:1c you 
chose the most attractive of all. 

No doubt they do. 


* This probaHv refers to the realistic diflr rainhc of tl.r f, i rth 

and more }j-rtiLi.larly to the musical acco:. . t iinci.t J ii ('.rl id.-iih ( vt/ r/j 

rcprcsc.^.trv. the lica.Mg of Po'\plicniu9’ fio-k, the of "1 loi.^Uicus ilrpivtcd 

% btorm at sc^. 

* Plato’i point being now >Tifhrier tly clear, the tTHivIation oiiiit*. a p isKipc in 

which he says that a man of w pM.Ur, n character vmII vot.fmc to irnper- 

Bonat.ng mrn of a sir.^jlar t^ce and will cor.'r jiirntlv ii^c pore j’irrative for flir ruost 
part. A prrson, on ti.c ctho hin-q will inij rr-on.iit aov (yf c and even give 

musical in'.it.«euns of the cries of a'nMi.rn and inanimate noiM-'). Plato began ly 
ipealting of rcvitatK fi as a parr of rj'lv cd'n ation, but he now proposes to exclude 
poetry and Oiiisic of the k.no from the niJte alt^ ;jcther. 
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But perhaps you think it will nf)t suit our commonwealth, 
where no man is t^ be two or more persons or a jack of all 
trades; this heinu the reason wiiy ours is il.e oiiiv state in v.diich 
we shall find a shoemaker wiio caniwit ah.o take corninand of 
a ship, a farmer vvlu) does not lra\e his firm to scr\e on Junes, a 
soldier who is not a tradcsin m into the turjain. 
rr lie. 

Suppose, then, tiiat an ni !i\i<luai cl^oer enou'^h 11 iriC any 
character and pive imirat.oio '>1 an-, n*.:;: : a- -1 evt siioulil 

visit our Country and • •!!(. r to pi rf .1 in comp, .^ira j:is, ue sh.all 
how down heliue a h'-m.: wirii slk h m:racuIo;i> powers f)l\2i\]n2 
pleasure; hut we sh.dl tiii him tliat e .ire not allowed to ha\c 
any ^in h per>on m our (.ommonwe.JtP. ; we slaol him 

with tiih'ts ot wool, ancept iiis head witii m\Trh, and condiKt 
him to the h , nt ' ‘ine otlier countiv. hOr our own benehr, 
we shall omplny the ; »' ts .irul stor v-telitTs of the more austere 
and less att!’a<.tj\e t\pc, who wil! reproduce on]\ the rr mner of 
a person ot hiali ciianuter .md, hi ti.e Mihstame of tneir dis- 
cour^'C, conform to n’u e ru is we Lhd dovMi when we bcga.ri 
the edu^ari.'fi of on warrior'. 

hh‘s, we sliall do tliat, if It i is in ou^ pow i r. 

So now, my dear /vileinumru"', we iao.e do.ussed both the 
conr(‘nt and tJie ioim of liteiarure, .uid ww ha\e rini^'iicd with 
that jva'r ot edu;a:u)ii. 

h es, I think so. 

^ ^ ^ ; ch .\Trsic\L -0.1.. ur vm) 

ts the '-.hi p? ...n.e cj .r; :\f :: orjy to 

he sh*iLt to und midSt. okI\ uS <:?! ... . ov.p.. e.'e,. »./ tz 

Hence he ^pe.As cf ^L'(rd.s^ Tnu>!c.d r:',ie hh.irmomah, und rhvthm 
Imetf e in t^'etf\ and time in mi<sic'^ ,.s pK,f ie p,.'ts 
1 htf e >ic harmcn\ in tJ:e m'o.ief n .\e .se; and the niei' i\ t dIcKL eJ 
the iL'OT ds 'I'crv dowels. At fit st there n'^? 77:.ai\' one ?i^te to e<..h 
and e'l cry syludde teas cofnenti nudy t?cated as either 
dotid or ^shof t\ the long being C'^ual to itco sh'rt<. />>• Fiat o' s time 
the grotving practice of using the poem as a lilretio and aistcrttrg 
the words to suit the music had excited p^ otesi. 
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In the older lyric poetry,^ of Jeschylm and Pindar for example^ 
certain rhythms and certain modes were associated with particular 
moods of feeling and types of character^ and^ as the poitry passed 
from one mood or type to another^ both met? e and mode luere suitably 
modulated. Accordingly.^ the limitations already imposed on the con- 
tent of poetry entail corre.^ponding limitations on the choice of met f e 
and on the musical accompaniment^ 

This section has been abbreviated by the omission of technicalities 
of Greek music and metres which are still imperfectly understood. 


There remains the question of style in song and poetry set 
to music. It must be easy now for anvorie to discover the rules 
we must make as to their character, if we are to be consistent 

Glaucon laughed. I am afraid ‘anyone’ docs not include me, 
Socrates. At the moment I cannot quite see what the rules 
should be, though I have my suspicions. 

You can see this much at any rate, that song consists of three 
elements: words, musical mode, and rhythm. 

Yes. 

And so far as the words go, it will make no difference whether 
they are set to music or not; in either case they must conform 
to the rules we have already made for the content and form of 
literature. 

True. 

And the musical mode and the rhythm should fit the words 

Of course. 

And we said that wx did not want dirges and laments. Whit h 
arc the modes that express sorrow? T ell me; you arc musical. 

Modes like the Mixed Lydian and Hyperlvdian. 

Then we may discard tho^e; men, and even women of good 
standing, will have no use for them. 

Certainly. 

Again, drunkenness, effeminacy, and inactivity arc most un- 
suitable in Guardians. Which are the modes expressing softness 
and the ones used at drinking-parties? 

There arc the Ionian and certain Lydian modes which arc 
called ‘slack’. 

You wijl not use them in the training of your warriors? 
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Certainly not. You seem to have the Dorian and the Phry- 
gian left. 

I am not an expert in the modes, I said; but leave me one 
which will fittingly represent the tones and accents of a brave 
man in warlike action or in any hard and dangerous task, who, 
in the hour of defeat or when facing wounds and death, will 
meet every blow of fortune with steadfast endurance. We shall 
need anf>thcr to express peaceful action under no stress of hard 
necessity; as when a man is using persuasion or entreat v, praying 
to the gods or instructing and admonishing his neighbour, or 
again submitting himself to the instruction and prTsu.ision of 
others; a man wdio is not overbearing w^hen any sucli action has 
proved successful,’ but beliaves always with wdse restraint and 
is content wdth the outcome. "I hese two modes you must leave: 
the two will best express the accents of courage in the 

face of stern nec^.^ *ty and misfortune, and of temperance in 
prosperity wyn by peaceful pursuits. 

T he mv')des you want, he replied, are just the two I men- 
tioned. 

Our songs and airs, then, will not need instrument^ of large 
compass capable of modulation into all the mc>des, and we shall 
not maintain craftsmen to make them, in particular the flutf, 
which has the largest compass of all. I hat ka\es the lyre and 
the cirhara for use in the towm; and in tiie country the herdsmen 
may liave some sort of ppe. 

'1 hat seems to be tlic conclusion. 

At anv rate, it is no inno\ation to prefer Apcdlo to Marsyas 
in the choice of instruments. 

Surely not. 

It strikes me, said I, that, witliout noticing ir, we ha\e been 
purging our commonwealth of t’.at luxurious excess we said it 
sullered from. 

A wise proceeding, he rej)lied. 

Let us go through w'ith it, then. Next after the modes will 
come the principle gen ernmg rhvthm, which will be, not to aim 
at a great variety of metres, but to dn^cover tlie rhythm^ appro- 
priate to a life of courage and self-ct>ntrol ; and wc shall tiler. 

* O’nittmg Kol bclorr m) in 50Q b 7. 


4306. j 
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atlipt metre and melody to the words expressing a life of that 
sort, not the words to the metre and mejody. Wliat these 
rhythms arc, it is* tor you to explain, as you explained the modes. 

Reallv, he replied, I cannot do that. I have observed that 
there arc three fundamental types of rhythm to which all metres 
mav be reduced, just as there are four intervals at the base of 
all the modes;* but what kind of.life each rhythm is suited to 
express, I cannot sav. 

Well, said I, we shall consult Damon^ on this questi(Ui, which 
metres are expreS':ive of meanness, insolence, fren/v, and 01 her 
such evils, aird which rhythms wc must retain to express their 
opposites. It would take a long time to settle all that. 

It would indeed. 

§ 4 '400 C ~403 c). THE AIM OV mrCATION IN P(MTRV 
AND MtXSIC 

P/cito here pusses f? cm the sifKp!':f::ut!on of p'.rtry (nid music as 
used in earls educiJijU to the zch'de fu'ld cf art and crafts- 

manship and its infiuerre on char a. ter. In his Prot.i joMs ( -jao a}, 
a C'^nzersation ima:fr:ed as taking pl.a'e in the pre.icus ientur\\ 
Plato had made Pr'.tag^aas speak r.f children's triau:>'g in rnuuc 
as introducing^rhsthrn and h..rmons into their souls and ha: mg a 
socializing inHuence; "jer the zihole hie of man st.aids m need of 
rh\thm and harmony'. 'Phis is not 7 ep? esenied as a no 'cl d ^trme^ 
but as if it were ulrrady a comnimpluce. I he fragments oj Damcn 
suggest that it may h.r e been formulated by him. 

The ultimate end of all education is insight into the hui n ':niou5 
order (co-^rnos) of the whole ziorld. This earliei^t st^.je ends here 
in the perception of those imaged of moral or spn tin d e.\^: lienees 
zuhich^ ZL'hen combined zeith b'^a'ily beauty in a Ir v'g person.^ ate 
the proper objec*- of lo: e 'ei '>■-). I'lu'S are appar itrary in the 
sensible zuorhf of the Forms [Ideas']^ their archrt\pes in the zvor/d 
of unseen realits^ beyond the thresh Ad zuhuh the future fAuh sopher 
will cross at the next stage cf his advance (5 21 r, p. 2 gi). 

* The meaning is uncertain, but the three perfect consu .auccs (octree, fouilh» 
fiflfi) and the tune may be 

^ A famous musician, the friend of Pericles. An obscure account of certain nictrct 

here omitted. 
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One tiling, however. Is easily settled, namely that grace and 
seemlincss of form, and movemcnr go with good rhythm; un- 
grace fulh ess and unseemliness with bad. 

Naturally. 

And again, good or bad rhythm and also tunefulness or discord 
in music go with the quality of the poetry; for they will be 
modelled after its form, if, re w^e have said, metre and music 
must be adapted to the sense of the w'orJs. 

Well, they must be so adapted. 

And the content of the poetry and the manner in wdiich it is 
expressed depend, in their turn, on moral cliaracrer. 

Of course. 

1 hus, then, excellence c>f form and corneiu in discourse* and 
of musical expression and rhythm, and grace of form and move- 
ment, all d. •: d on gondne-s of nature, by wdiich I mean, not 
the foolish simphMr- sometina> called bycourtevv ‘good nature’, 
but a iMture.in which goodness of character has been well and 
truly cstaMi^hcd. 

Ws, certainly. 

if our ^oung men are xo do their proper w'ork in life, they 
must f dlow after tliesc qualities wdiete^cr they mav be found. 
And tlie\’ arc to be fourivl in cve^'v sort ot workmanship, such 
as paintinc, vveavin embroidery, architecture, the m.^king of 
furniture; and aUo m the human frame and in all the w'orks 
of nature: m all these grace and seemlinesS mav be present or 
absent. And the absetue of grace, rluthm, harn^mv is nearly 
allied to b.isenesS of tliougiu am! expression and baseness of 
character, wiiereas their picseiKe goes with that moral excel- 
lence and self-mastery of winch they are tb.e emb'sliment. 

"I iiat is perfectly true. 

"I hen we must not only compjl our poets, on pain of expul- 
si(ui, to make their poi'try the express im.ige ot noble character; 
W'e must also sviper\ise ciati'^men ot every kind and fortud them 
to lea\c the st.iinp of ba'^ness, licence, meanness, unseemliness, 
on paintin'! and s*. uljnure, or budding, or any other wauk of their 
hands; and am one who cannot obe\ sbi.iil not pnictise his art in 

* Lul IS a:t iktuoiaI ^rnsr 111 c'.'-’' to Inir.,: in the jssooa: v ...! of 

‘rr-ij-oiiAt Ic’, the poctr\ ih.c intcllntual element. 
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our commonwealth. We would not have our Guardians grojy 
up among representations of moral deformity, as in some foul 
pasture where, tlay after day, feeding on every poisonhus weed 
they would, little by little, gather insensibly a mass of corruption 
in their very souls. Rather we must seek out those craftsmen 
whose instinct guides them to whatsoever is lovely and gracious; 
so that our young men, dwelling a wholesome climate, may 
drink in good from every quarter, whence, like a breeze bearing 
health from happy regions, some influence from noble works 
constantly falls upon eye and ear from childhood upward, and 
imperceptibly draws them into sympathy and harmony with the 
beauty of reason, whose impress they take. 

There could be no better upbringing than that. 

Hence, Glaucon, I continued, the decisive importance of 
education in poetry and music: rhythm and harmony sink deep 
into the recesses of the soul and take the strongest hold there, 
bringing that grace of body and mind which is only to be found 
in one who is brought up in the right way. Moreover, a proper 
training in this kind makes a man quick to perceive any defect 
or ugliness in art or in nature. Such deformity will riglitly dis- 
gust him. Approving all that is lovely, he will welcome it home 
with joy into his soul and, nourished thereby, grow into a man 
of a noble spirit. All that is ugly and disgraceful he will rightly 
condemn and abhor while he is still too young to understand 
the reason; and when reason comes, he will greet her as a friend 
with whom his education has made him long familiar. 

I agree, he said; that is the purpose of education in literature 
and music. • 

Now in learning to read, I went on, we were proficient when 
we could recognize the few letters there are wherever they occur 
in all the multitude of ditterent words, never thinking them 
beneath our not'ce in the most insignificant word, but bent upon 
distinguishing them everywhere, because we should not be 
scholars until we had got thus far. 

True. 

Also we must know the letters themselves before we can 
recognize images of them, reflected (say) in water or in a mirror. 
The same -skill and practice are needed in either case. 
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Yes. 

Then^ is it not ‘true, in the same way, that we and these 
Guardians we are to bring up will never be fully cultivated until 
we can recognize the essential Forms of temperance, courage, 
liberality, high-mindedness, and all other kindred qualities, and 
also their opposites, wherever they occur.* We must be able to 
discern the presence of these Fr^nns tiiernselves and also of their 
injages in anything that contains them, realizing that, to recog- 
nize cither, the same skill and practice arc rcijuired, and that 
the most insignificant instance is not beneath our notice. 

^Fhat must surely be so. 

And for him who has eyes to sec it, ^icre can be no fairer 
sight than the harmonious uniori of a noble character in the souF 
with an outward form answciin:i thereto and bearing the same 

O o — 

stamp of l;>.au^ v'. 

T^ here cannot. 

And the fairest is aKo the most lovable. 

Of course. 

So the man who 1 s been educated in poetry and music will 
he in love with such a person, but never with one who lacks 
this harmony. 

Not if the defect should lie in the soul; if it were only some 
b(')dily blemish, he w('>iild accept that with patience and goodwill. 

I undei stand, said I; vou arc or have been in love with a 
person like that, and I agree. Rut tell me: is excessive pleasure 
compatible with temperance? 

How can it be, wh.en it unsettles the mind r.c') less than pain? 

Or with virtue in gcnci'al ? 

CVrrainlv not. 

It has more to do with insv)!cnce and pr(^tli_:acv ? 

Yes. 

And is there anv pleasure you can name tliat is greater and 
keener than sexual pleasure? 

No; nor any that is more like fren/y. 

Whereas lo\c rightfully is such a passion as beauty combined 
with a noble and liarmonious character niav inspire in a tem- 
perate and cultivated mind. It must theret^re be kept from 

* For the Platonic doctrine of Forms see chap, xix, p. i'’5 ff. 
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contact with licentiousness and frenzy; and where a passion of 
this rightful sort exists, the lover and his beloved must have 
nothing to do with the pleasure in question. 

Certainly not, Socrates. 

It appears, then, that in this commonwealth we are founding 
you will have a law to the effect that a lover may seek the com- 
pany of his beloved and, with his oonsent, kiss and embrace him 
like a son, with honourable intent, but must never be suspected 
of any further fimiliarity, on pain of being thought ill-bred and 
without any delicacy of feeling. 

I quite agree. 

Then is not our account of education in poetrv and music 
now complete? It has ended w'hcre it ought to end, in tlie love 
of beau tv. ^ 

I agree. 


§ 5 (403 0-412 b). physical training, physicians and 

JUDGES 

The phxsical training suitable for a citizen soldier is briefly con- 
trasted ivith that of the prcjcssional athlete. Stmpli.its in life 
produces bodily het/lth^ just as it produced temperance in the soul. 
This analogy leads to the thouflit that an educated man should be 
able to manage his oten life physic/dly and 7norall\\ seldojn having 
recourse to a doctor or a court of late. Incideyitullw^ it is planted 
out that.^ tchereas a doctor may be the better for having expej lenced 
disease in his own person.^ the experience of uii redness nee led by 
a good iudge is of a different kind. Fvutlh.^ it appeal s that physical 
training.^ no less than education in liter ature and the arts^ really 
has to do with the soul. 'The two together should produce a har- 
monious development of the spirited and the philosophic elements in 
human character. 

Next, the upbririgin:: of our v^uing men must’incliide phvsi» a\ 
training; and this must be no less carefully regulated tiirouL’linut 
life from childhood onwards. In my view, which I should like 
you to consider, it is not true that a sound aiul healthy body is 

* For liie trar>iUon from this pnmarv rtapr of nhu .-sition to the higher intellectual 
training, see tile ixjtroJuctory note to Chap. XXI \ , p. zth. 
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enough to produce a sound mind; while, on the contrarv, the 
sr>und mind has power in itself to make the bodily condition as 
perfect as it can be. What do you say? 

1 agree with you. 

We should do well, then, to l(‘avc tlie c:irc of the bodv in 
detail to those miiuis which have alieadv been tlioro’j'j.hh can d 
for themselves. We may SL.ve time by giving i^niy a remgh 
outline. 

Certain Iv. 

I)runK'‘nness we liaie alre.idy f ^r]’*idt’"Ti. A (luard’an is 
siireTv the last person to be J to get drunk and. n,.t know 

w lie re he is. 

Yes, it would be a^'Mird that a (juardsm sb.ould need to be 
gu ti vied. 

What i .r fv'd? f)ur rr' n will b" in t: f .r tiic 

greatest of all con.‘ Will rl^e hab’t of body of tile orvl m.ry 
at'n'ere be suitable for them? 

i\Tlr.ps. 

But it IS laflier d' lu w nd;t;on, and j>rscarious f )r be.- dtb.* 
You must lia\e ren’-ad be)W ath!«. tes s|i« p tlanr life awav, cviid 
r.'.Tl seriouslv ill wiienever tl'e\’ depart (unlv slightlv from their 
pr«‘scribcvi diet. A liner s^'rt of tr.iming will be needed f >r our 
w.irrior ath'h wlno ir.u-^r hr, as wakeful as watebd and ha\e 
sharp e’v'cs ami ears. ( hi tie ir ca.mp in:ns tvn) thev will b"‘ e\p. "^cd 
to s'l m.mv ctro’e^s cf fv. ul arui dnnk'ing-w.iter ami twenies 
ofhe.it ai'vl C'dd il..it it u ill nc't do t'T ti:e,r he.i!:ii to be too 
nic^dv b.ilanced. 

I Indun (' ^'()u are ri /lit. 

'I bcn'tlie best rrainn wdl be cl.'^elv a’^ 'n tlmt education 
in pM'tiv arul mu>;c \vliuii we dv.-^i.lnd, m being simple and 
lie\i''''(\ e^p'\ i./n V ti enmg lor u.vr. 

\\ hat will it be like ? 

'1 h.it, at anv rate, rniv b(' learnt fnnn Homer. As vou know, 
t.e gi\es liis hen^es on ^».c-;r eamp^- :n no ii^h for ti-eir me.. Is, 
ahh(»u,h tliev are on the slu'res ot I’.ie Ih :!' -pont, and no boiled 

* lIipri'H-ratrs, ,.^rh I. ’I” at! 1 pctt-'ci \ i' *t r 

hlphf't pifili i!» treat S... ’> .ro:'. ' -a rr tbr *‘"'r '>• ic ai ^c^t 

•iivi . . . tiiC os'.lv pn*-MMc cl.vr.^c i** tor thr vv v r r' ^tiar.s. 11 S J > . 
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meat; nothing but roast, which is convenient for soldiers: thev 
have only to light a fire wherever they may, be and not to carry 
pots and pans about with them. I fancy, too, that Hohier never 
mentions sweets. Even the ordinary athlete knows tliat you 
must not eat anything of that sort, if you want to be in good 
condition. 

Yes, thev are wise to be so ab^*‘emious. 

, It seems, tlien, you would not approve of those refinements 
of Sicilian cookery for which the tables of Syracuse are famous,* 
or of our Athenian confectionery, supposed to be so delicious; 
and you would not advise a man wlio is to keep himself fit to 
take a Corinthian girl as a mistress. 

Of course not. 

might, in fact, see an analogy between this luxurious 
living and that stvie of music which uses every variation of mode 
and rhythm. V’’ariety there engendered licence in the sou!, and 
simplicity temperance. So in the body, vaiiety breeds maladies 
and simplicity health. 

' That is perfectly true. 

In a community where licentiousness and disease are rife, 
law-courts and dispensaries have their doors constantly open. 
Law and medicine begin to give themselves airs, wdien, even 
among free men, large numbers take too keen an interest in 
them. 

That is inevitable. 

Is it not the surest sign of a disgracefully low state of educa- 
tion that highly skilled physicians and judges should be in rc juest, 
not merely among the lower classes who work with their hands, 
but among those who lav claim to a liberal upbringing? Could 
anything show a more shameful lack of culture than to haye so 
little justice in oneself that one must get it from others, wlio 
thus become masters and judges over one? 

There could be no worse disgrace. 

Or is there a yet lower depth, when, not conte;it with spending 

* The fertility of Sicily, in contrast with Central Oreccr, led to a growth of luxury 
which became prove; oial and Bho'«.kcd Plato on his first visit to the west, EptitU 
vii. 326 B. 
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most of his life in courts of law as plaintiff or defendant, a man 
is actually led to take a vulgar pride in being so litigious; one 
who faricits himself as an expert in dishonesty, up to every turn 
and twist that will enable him to evade punishment, and all for 
the sake of trivial or worthless ends, because he does not know 
how miicli better it is so to order one’s life as ne\er to stand in 
need of a dn^wsy judge? , 

'[ hat is indeed a lower depth. 

Is it not alao disgraceful to need doctoring, not merelv for 
a W(mnd or an attack of some seasonal disorder, but because, 
through living in idler)ess and luxury, our bodies are infested 
with winds and humours, like marsh gas in a stagnant pool, so 
tliat the sons of Asclepius* are put to inventing for diseases such 
ingenious names as flatulence and catarrh ? 

Yes; the. queer, these modern terms. 

And not in use, I fancy, in the days of Asclrpius himsel(^ to 
judge fiom tjie behaviour of hiis sons at 'I'rov. W'ken tLurvpvlus 
was woundod, they had no fault to hnd with the woman who 
gave him a draught of Prarnnian wine well sprinkled with barley 
meal and grated cheese — ratlier an inflammatory mixture, \ou 
might til ink — nor did tiiev [ l.ime Patrochi-, who was m cliargc 
of the case. 

It ceitainlv w^as an odd drink for a wounded ntan. 

Not if you reflec't that in the old davs, until tiie time of 
Hen^dicus, the sons of Asclepius liad no use fl^r the modern 
coddling treatment of disease. But Herodicus, \\dio was a gvm- 
nasric master and lost his health, comhin<\i tra:*' 'igand doctoiing 
in siu h a wav as lo become a plague to himscit hist and foremost 
iind m manv others after him. 

How ? 

Bv lin^erinLt out his death. He had a mortal di^easc, and he 
spent all liis life at its beck and call, with no liope of a cure and 
no time for anytliing but doctoring himstdf. 1 \crv departure 
fr(U'n his fixed regimen was a torment; and his skill only enabled 
him to reach old age in a prolonged death struggle^ 

A line reward for Ins art to win him! 

Yes, but a suitable one fc>r a man w'ho never understood thfi , 

* Latin .A ri) cub pi us, the mythical patron ot phvsiciani. 
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if Asclepius did not reveal these valetudinarian arts to his de- 
scendants, it was not from ignorance or lack of c\])cricncc, but 
because he realized that in every well-ordcicd community each 
man has his appointed task which he must perform; no one has 
leisure to spend all liis life in being ill and doctoring himself. 
We can see how that is true for an artisan, but absurdlv enough 
we do not see that it applies to vhc ricJi, who are supposed to 
be so fortunate. When a carpenter is ill, he asks his doctor 
to give him an emetic or a purge to expel the tro\iMe, or ♦o rid 
him of it bv cauterv or the knife. l>ut if he is :ulvised to take 
a long course of treatment, to keep his head wjappi'd up, and 
all that sort of thing, he soon replies that lie has imt time to be 
ill and it is not wortJi his while to live in that wav, thinking of 
nothing but his illness and neglecting his prf'>per work. And so 
he bids good-bve to that kind of dcKtor and goes hack to his 
ordinarv wav of life. Then he either regains his heilth and lives 
to go about his proper business, or, if his body is not C(]ual to 
the strain, gets rid of all liis troubles by dving. 

Yes, we shcnild think tliat the rigju attitud(‘ towards medicine 
for a man of his class. 

Because he had work, to do, and it was not worth liis wlide 
to live if he could not do it; wiieieas the rich man, we imagine, 
has no function such that life will not be worth l!\[ng if he is 
prevented from performing it. 

I never heard of anv. 

Whv, don’t you know that saving, of Phoevlides, rhat a man 
should practise virtue u’hcn he has made cnougli to h\e nri ? 

I should have thought lie miglit be jin sooner. 

We need not quarrel with Phocylides on rliat point. We had 
better assure ourselves whctlier rlie practice of virtue is tlie rich 
man’s business and his life is not worth living otherv ee, ('»r 
whether that \aletudinarianism which pr(*vent^ ar.v ciaftsman 
from attending to his work, does not equally 'stand in the wav 
of following Phocylides’ advice. 

Yes, he said. Surelv there could be no worse hindr.mcc than 
this excessive care of the bodv^, over and above the extTci^c it needs 
to keep it in health. It becomes a nuisance to anvone who has to 
manage 3 household or serve in the field or hold any olllce vJ home. 
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Worst of all, I added, it is prejudicial to learning of all kinds 
and to thought and meditation. '1 he coi)stant apprehension of 
headaches *and di/v.iness, for which study is held responsible, is 
a bar to any exercise or test of intellectual qualities, when a man 
is always fancying himself ill and never stops being anxious about 
his bodv. 

Natur.dly. , 

Sliall vve sav, then, that Asclepius recognized this and revealed 
the art of nied.icine fc^r tlie benent af people of sound constitution 
who normally led a healthy life, but had contracted some definite 
ailment.'^ lie would rid them of their di^ordcrs by means of 
drugs or tlie knife and tell them to go on living as usual, so as 
not to imf')air their usefulness as citizens. But where the body 
was diseased through and through, he would not trv, bv nicely 
calculated '"..4 ' ations and doses, to prolong a miserable existence 
and let his patient get children who were likelv to be as sickly 
as himself, Tr^'itnunf, he thought, would be waited on a man 
who couKl not li\c in his oulinaiy round of duties and was con- 
sequently useless to }]’ nself and to society. 

A state^iiKiiilike person, your Asclepius! 

Otniously; and because he was so, lus sons, vou mav observe, 
not only fought bra\elv at 'Brov, but practised medicine in the 
way I am describing. ^h>u will remcinher how, when Merielaus 
was shot with an airow bv Pandarus, they ‘suckcvl the blood and 
spread mild simples' on tlie wound, but wlctt he was to eat 
and drink afterwards tliev no m‘Uc pre^CIlbed tor him than for 
Eurvpvlus. Simples were enough to cure a wounded man who 
liad hitherto li\ed a regular and heahhv Ide, e\cn if he should 
drink the next moment a mixture (^f meal, wine, and cheese, 
liut if a man li.iJ a sickly constitutic'i and intemperate habits, 
liis life was worth nothing to himself or to anyone else, medicine 
was not meant for such people and they should not be treated, 
tliough they might be richer than Midas. 

Shrewd fellows, tlicse sons of Asclepius, by your account. 

As they should be, said I; and yet Pind.ir and the tragedians, 
in defiance of our principles, allege that Asclepius, although he 
was Apollo’s son, took a bribe to raise to life a rich man alread\' 
at the point of de.ith, and was struck by a thunderbolt for doing 
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so. As we said before, we cannot accept both statements; if he 
was the son of a god, he was not avaricious; if avaricious, he 
was not the son of a god. 

All that is certainly true, Socrates; but what do you say to 
this? The physicians in our commonwealth must surely be good 
ones; and the best, I suppose, wo*uld be those who had had the 
widest experience in dealing with healthy and sick people; and 
in the same way the best judges will be men who have assoc iated 
with every t\^c of character. 

I agree, we must have good ones. But do you know which 
I should call good ? 

I shall, if you will tell me. 

Well, I w’ill try. But vour question referred to two different 
things as if they w^erc alike. It is true enough of physicians that 
the ablest might prove to be men who, from childhood up, 
besides mastering their profession, had been in contact with the 
largest number of the worst cases, and moreover were not of 
a robust constitution and had themselves suffered fiom every 
malady. That is because w'hat they use in taking care of people's 
bodies is not their own body; if it were, it would never do for 
that body to be in a bad condition; it is their mind, and if that 
is or has been in a bad state, it cannot take proper care of any- 
thing. But with a judge it is otherwise; his is the juri<«viiction 
of mind over mind; and that mind must not have been brought 
up from childhood in the society of vicious minds and itself have 
been guilty of the whole catalogue of crimes in order to sharpen 
its wits in drawing inferences about the crimes of others from 
its own experience, as was permissible in the case of bodily 
disease. It can be a sound judge of what is right only if it is 
itself good and honourable; and to that end it must not have 
been tainted in youth by familiarity wdth evil characters. "I hat 
is, of course, why decent people seem simple-minded when they 
are young, and arc easily taken in by dislioncsty : they have no 
pattern of wickedness in themselves enabling them to detect it 
in others by their own feelings. 

True, they arc at a great disadvantage. 

For that reason, to make a good judge, a man must be old. 
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The knowledge of what wickedness is should have come late in 
life, not from a consciousness of its presence in his own soul, but 
from long^racticc in observing its evil effects in the souls of others. 
It should be a matter of knowledge, not of personal experience. 

A good portrait of a genuine judge. 

Yes, and of the good judge, to whom your question referred; 
for his merit consists in the g('pdncss of his soul. Your cunning 
person, who is quick to suspect evil through having been so often 
guilty of it himself, and fancies himself master of all the tricks, 
has all his own wickedness to put him on his guard against 
others, and so he seems formidable, so long as he is dealing witli 
men of his own stamp. But as soon as he comes in contact 
with honest men older than himself, he appears stupid with his 
ill-timed suspicions; he cannot recognize a sound character, 
because h" h, ' no soundness in himself to judge by. If he passes 
in his own eves and in others’ estimation as on the whole more 
clever than stupid, it is bcciuse he falls in with more rogues than 
lioncst men. 

^uiie true. 

F(^r a good and understanding judge, then, we must look 
rather to the other tvpe. \hcc can ne\er know bi'th itself and 
virtue; but virtue, in a wcll-tiaincd nature, will in time come 
to a knowdc'dgc of vice, as well as of itself. So it is the \irtaous 
man, as I believe, that will make the wise judge. 

I agree. 

"riien vou will cst.iblish in vour state physicians and judge5 
such as we have described. 1 hev will look alter tlu^se citizens 
whose bndies and souls arc cunstitutionallv sound. " 1 lie physj - 
callv unbound tliey will leave to die; :ind tiiev will actually put 
to death tlu^se who aic incurably cm apt in mind. 

Yes; that, as we can now see, will be the be^t thing for tlicin 
as well as for the community. 

And your \dung men, so long as they keep to that simple 
oducati(Ui which, W’c said, engenders temperance, wd! take good 
care ne\er to fall in need ot leg il correction; while it thc\' t^)llow 
similar lines in physical training, thev mav, if tliey choose, 
become iiulepciulcnt of medicine in all but extreme cases. 

I think they may. 
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Now, the ordinary athlete undergoes the rigours of training 
for the sake of muscular strength; but ours will do so rather 
with a view to stimulating the spirited clement in their nature. 
So perhaps the purpose of the two established brandies of educa- 
tion is not, as some suppose, the improvement of the soul in one 
case and of the body in the other. Botli, it may be, aim chiefly 
at improving the soul. 

How so? 

Hare vou noticed how a life-long devotion to eitlicr branch, 
to the exclusion of the other, affects the mind, resulting in an 
uncivilized hardness in the one case, and an o\er-d\ ili/ed soft- 
ness in the other ? 

I have certainly noticed that unmitigated athletics produce 
a sort of ferocitv, and a mcrclv liter.iry and musical education 
makes men softer than is good for them. 

Surely that ferocity is the outcome of the spiritt d cb iKuit in 
our nature, A proper training would produce coinage, but if 
that element is overstrained, it naturally becomes iuird and 
savage. Ckmtleness, on the other hand, is characteristic of the 
philosophic disposition. Here again, too much rel.ix.irifm will 
result in over-softness; the right training will produce a gentle- 
ness that is steady and disciplined. Now we agree tliat our 
Guardians must combine both tliese dispositions; and riu‘v will 
have to be harmonized so that courage and sreadfastne niav be 
un-ited in a soul tliat would otherwise be either unin.inly or 
boorish. 

Certainly. 

When a man surrenders himself to music, allowing Iiis soul 
to be flooded through the channels of liis cars with those sweet 
and soft and mournful airs we spoke of, and gives up all his time 
to the delights of song and melody, then at tlrst he tempers the 
high-spirited p.«rt of his nature, like iron whose brittle hardness 
is softened to make it serviceable; but if he persists in subduing 
it to such incantation, he will end by melting it awav altogether. 
He will have cut the sinews of his soul and made liimself what 
Homer calls a faint-heai ted warrior. IMorcover, this result fol- 
lows quickly in a temperament that is naturally spiritless; while 
a high-spirited one is rendered weak and unstable, readily flaring 
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Up and cJyin 7 , down again on slight provocation. Such men 
become ratiier irritable, bad-tempeied, and peevisii. 

Quite so. 

On the other hand, there are tlic consequences of hard bodily 
exercise and high h\ing, with no atfeinpt to cultivate the mind 
or use tile intellect in study. At first, the sen-.e of phy acal htness 
fills a man w itli self-contulence and energy aijd makes him twice 
the man lie wa.s. Jlut suppose he does nothing else and l^dds 
aKn)f from anv sort of culture; tlien, c\en if there was soinetlnr'g 
in him ca})able of desiring knowledgf^ it is starved of instruction 
and never ern our.iged to think for itv. Ifbv raking p:it in rational 
(h\c«ission or inti lieerual piirsuitT of any kirui; and so it grows 
feeble for lack of stimulus and nourishmeiit, and dear and blind 
because the darkness that clouds ptrceptn-n is cleared 

awav. Such. ' iiian eiuls In being nba ilv uneu:tn\.ted and a hater 
of rea'v)ii, HaMr’g no more u^e l»)r r<*. - 'ii.d'' ■ per.^Uuv^lon, he 
gains all his ends bv sawge ^iolence, like a bi..te bea^r, and he 
li\es in a dull stupor of ignorance wn:/ no touch of imvard 
harmony or !:r.:c< . 

1 hat is e\aalv v iiat h.q ns. 

'1 lu‘ie 4in‘, tlam, th» se two eh nK!it> in the so i!, tlie spi ‘'red 
and the piulosiydn'c; and it is for their sakiq tis I should sav, ar:d 
not (except itK ideiit i!}\-'^ tor tin sake or soul and b^'C\, that 
hea\ui lias giM n to maiirvindi tiiose two braiiv^nes of educ..tion. 

lie purpose is to bring tiie two elements into tune witii one 
another bv adjusting the tensinn of eat.h to the right pitch. So 
one wl.o can cipjiK to tlic soul both kir.ds ot edu^.irion blended 
in pciicct pn>p,n:ti(tn wiii be mister c^f a n( Mer sort of musical 
liarmonv tlian ua.s cnei m.uie bv tuning liu* stiings of tl'ic lyre, 

\\ c mav 11 sav li ir, Socra.tes. 

And ivnr c omrm »n\\ eahb will need the constant \igiiance of 
sucli a master, to piesnice ns constitution. 

Certaii’K', he will bo i nd is jx"isah'c. 

So miicli, then, foi liic outlines of education and nurture. \^A' 
need not go into all the det.uls of tlxir mu-ical per tor manccs or 
of then bunting a.nd athletic contests and races. CVc\ioinlv t-iese 
will follow from our principles and can easily be worked out. 
Yes, easily. 
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CHAPTER X (in. 412B-1V. 421c) 
si:LECTipN OF rulers: the guardians’ manner 

OF LIVING 

The education above d e£crih ed will be ^iven to all the Guardians 
up to the age of Hventy {S 27 ^53)* indicates the 

tests {recalling ordeals to which candidates for initiation are suh- 
jected) whereby a few will he selected to undergo the higher training 
of Chaps. XXri—XXni and to become Rulers whom the lower 
order of Guardians^ now called XuxUiariesd^ will obey. 

There will thus he three orders in the state: Rulers [legislative 
and deliheratrje)^ Auxiliaries [executive^ and Craftsmen [pro- 
ductize). This institution is based j not on birth or wealth.^ hut on 
natural capacities and attainments; children born in any class are 
to be moved up or down on their merits. It is to be recommended 
for popular acceptance by an allegorical myth.^ the materials fey 
which are drawn partly from the current belie} that certain peoples 
were literally ^ autochthonous*.^ born from the ;<?//, partly from 
Hesiod* s account of the Golden.^ Silver^ and Bronze races nhich 
had succeeded one another before the present age of Iron. The 
ancients supposed all myths to he the work of poets., inspired by the 
Muses or consciously invented. As we have seen., myths are to 
convey important truths in a form that will appeal to the imagina- 
tion of young or untrained minds. 

The Guardians an to live ivith Spartan simplicity under a kind 
of military monasticism. The absence of private propei ty [for the 
Guardians only) will remove the chief temptations to sac? ijice the 
welfare of the whole commonwealth to personal interests. [The 
abolition of family life for the Guardians will be dealt w'ith later. 
Chap. X !''!.) They will not use their power, lUe the tyrants 
admired by Thrasymachus, to get the best of everyihi?ig for them- 
selves. They will be happy in the exercise of their natural gifts; 

* 'Auxiliary', unsati'jfactory as it i*-, has military associations arr! i' a possibh 
translation of the Miord tTrixovpos. Mr. Crosstnan’s 'Administrator' (/ .ate To'day. 
121) has neither of these merits. 'Guards’ clashes awkwardly witii ‘( »iiai dtans’ and 
suggests to Ep.glish cars a purely military body, chiefly asaouated with » rrcrnonul 
display and hot normally employed in carrying out tht doiibioni of the government 
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and in any case our aim is not the exclusive happiness of any one 
class of citizens. 

Good, said 1 ; and what is the next poinr tn be settled? Is it 
not tlie (jnesiion, vvhieli of tin. (inardians arc to be rulers and 
whieh arc to obey ? 

No iloubt. I 

Well, it is ob tlhit the chier nnr.t have autiioniy. over 
the vovin;^:, and that tlic ruh:rs inu .t be tie* bc^r. 

\ es. 

And as ainnn^ la: nit the be t are tho'C with a natural turn 
for lannnj/, so, it we w’ant the lx*^t ainon^^ our Cruardians, u’c 
must tahe ii.ii'C naturallv fitted to w.ir».hi ()\cr a commoruvcalth. 
Tlicy must c the ri Jit sort of inrellj'jt nee and abihtv; and 
also the'. hx >k upon tlie e( 'irmonwealth as their special 

<'i )neer:i - the sort ( ' ■ < n- ■ ru th.it is ft*it for sornerhnu so cluselv 
bound up w.iJi onrsjf tlait i'-s i:.r(*r(*sts and f.)rtunc^, for goovl 
or ill, .lie hold t(. Ik :d(. in J with one's own. 
h.xa.rJv. 

So tlie kind < -f nr n \‘/e mn-f cl.i-. fi-'m the (jiirrdians 

w'iJl be tlroe wiio, wl n we look at th- w hi cour'C ^ their 

liie.s, are !'»;r 1 t-> le lull of /. d t«^ do wln-.nwLr t bcl’eve 

IS i^r the ;:ooJ t^f ti'e t^onu.^' '.w-calrli a:'d D' \er w.h’nj to act 
ag.uiist its inr*. ■ n 

h Cs, t!: 'V will be tic nuni we inr. 

We mu'.t ” iti^h th( m, I T!u:;k, at e\t-v a.:e a:ni / \v].r"''er 

they ar/‘ e.’[ .hie ot prcseiv; :! .s (.ien\ a '’i n- -r r!o ’ 'nuvr do 

what is be^'t for the comTU'ir , luver i • .j nj :t o: .ih wving 
theni'.c I\ "s to Ik" ei'.in r t- Ui.d oi hew in h d .^'to throw n a it o*. er. 
How d.-C" tills th: o-w o\ t . ■ i.' .J.wut ' 

1 Vs ill t \’ 1 i::i. \\ i.en .i b. : -p ^ our of rh" oiiud., a man 

may be wii'ur: to parr w.Ji it, it it i^ I d-^e and he lu.s ie..! : 
better, or unwidi.n:.’, if it is riue 

I see bow lie m: Jit be wi' • p to let .t but \ ou must 
explain how he c.in be* unwilhn ’ 

VN’lierc is yi'iur dilficultv r H 'u't \ou apH'c that men ar^ 
unwnlling to be deprived v)r gocul, iluniLzh leu.^■ cnmiph to p.x . 
with evil? Or that to be deceived about th.e truth is evil, to 

4io6.3 „ 
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possess it good? Or don’t you think that possessing truth means 
thinking of things as they really are? 

You are right. I do agree that men are unwilling to Dc robbed 
of a true belief. 

Wlien that happens to them, then, it must be by theft, or 
violence, or bewitchment. 

Again I do not understand, r 

' Perhaps my metaphors are too high-flown. I call it theft when 
one is persuaded out of one’s belief or forgets it. Argument in 
the one case, and time in the other, steal it awav without one’s 
knowing what is happening. You undcr^rand now? 

Yes. 

And by violence I mean being driven to change one’s mind 
by'pain or suffering. 

Tl’hat too I understand, and you are right. 

And bewitchment, as I think you would agree, (xeurs when 
a man is beguiled out of his opinion by the allurements of 
pleasure or scared out of it under the spell of panic. 

Yes, all delusions are like a sort of bewitchment. 

As I said just now, then, we must find out who arc the best 
guardians of this inward conviction that they must alwa'/s do 
what they believe to he best for the commonwealth. U'e shall 
have to wattih them from earliest childh(V)J and set them tasks 
in which they would be most likely to forget or to be beguiled 
out of this duty. We shall then choose onlv those wdiosc memory 
holds firm and who are proof against delusion. 

Yes. 

We must also subject them to ordeals of toil and pain and 
watch for the same qualities tlicre. And wc must obs- rve them 
when exposed to the test of yet a third kind of beu ilchmerit. 
As people lead colts up to alarming noises to see wh(‘ther 
they arc timid, so these young men must be broir.nht into terri- 
fying situations and then into scenes of phaisitrc, which will put 
them to severer proof tlian g(dd tried in the furnace. If we find 
one bearing himself v/cll in all tlicse trials and resisting every 
enchantment, a true guardian of himself, preserving always that 
perfect rhythm and hannony of being which he has accpiired 
from his trarining in music and poetry, sucli a one will be of the 
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greatest service to the commonwealth as well as to himself. 
Whenever we find one wlio has c-ome unscathed through every 
test in childhood, youth, and manhood, we shall set him as a 
Ruler to watch over the commonwealth; he will be honoured 
in life, and after death receive the highest tribute of funeral rites 
and other memorials. All who do not reach this standard we 
must reject. And that, I thinj^, my dear Glaucon, may be taken 
as an outline of the wav in which we shall select Guardians to 
Be set in authority as Rulers. 

I am very much of your mind. 

Tl'hesc, then, may properly be called Guardians in the fullest 
sense, who will ensure that neither foes without shall liave the 
power, nor friends within the wish, to do harm. Those young 
men whom up to now we have been speaking of as Guardians, 
will be h' i'*"- described as Auxiliaricb, wdio will enforce the 
decisions of the R»:lers. 

I agree. . 

Now, s.iid I, car w'c de\isc sonietliing in tlje way of those 
cor]\enicnt ficnoiis we spoke of earlier, a single bold flight of 
invention,* which we niav induce the community in general, 
and if possible the Rulers theinsehcs, to accept.^ 

What kind of fiction ' 

Nothing new; somrrhin:^ like an Ikistern talc of what, accord- 
ing to the po(*N, has hapneia'd before now in more than one part 
c»f the woiltl. '1 he p H-t', lhi\e been btdieved; but the thing has_ 
not liapprncd in our da\, and it \v(Mild be b-a^d to peiMiaJe any- 
one that It could ever happen a.;ain. 

You seem rather shv of tellirr; rii ^ ^torv of \v'urs. 

With Hood reason, as \’<ni will sec \vl..n I lut\ e t^sJ it. 

Gut \siin It; don't be aliaid. 

Well, lieie it is; thou di I hardlv ktivnv how to And the 
courage or tlie words to e\p!e^s it. 1 shall trv to coiuince, first 

* Tjii^ plir.rr r ic: ' -c 1 1 \ ':io t * <•*, a v ‘ \ 

no more irpl i. r 10 liarmlc s than to a 'I c."-: . ".riU narj ic 

or ti.r IMli nn's 4 no lullc to 5l.^;I;r^t that Me wonl 1 n. v; tcnancf tM.c 1 o, 

the most p.m !r, p.o>*’ cahrii pn rapa’ tor tiif n n 1 c of t'i'uSc^s : 

• oovc, p. hf). For yf I'vwxrrjv =- 'oB a gc.’.crous ..c' tt. -'ciiaaic, 

r>VK d-)^ I'X Tyv, Eu/fl\fir 1 t , R''p. ^ 
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the Rulers and the soldiers, ^ and then the whole community, that 
all that nurture and education which we gave them was only 
something they seemed to experience as it were in a d^eam. In 
reality they were the wh<de time down inside the earth, being 
moulded and fostered while their arms and all their equipment 
were being faslu’oned also; and at last, u hen thev w(Te ccunphae, 
the earth sent them up from her, womb into the light of day. 
So now thev must think of the land thev dwell in as a mother 
and 'nurse, whom thev must take thought for and defend ag.iinsi 
any attack, and of their fellow citizens as brothers born of the 
same soil. 

You might well be bashful about comiitg out with your 
fiction. 

No doubt; but still vou must hear the of the story. It 
is true, w'c shall tell our people in this fil kg that all of vou in 
this land are brothers; but the gcnl who fa^liioned vou mixed 
gold in the composition of those among you u ho aie lit to rule, 
so that they are of the most previous quality; and he put siUer 
in the Auxiliaries, and iron and b^a^s in the farmers aiui er.ilr^- 
men. Now, since vou are all of one stock, although vour ehildrt ii 
will generallv be like thejr parent^, sometimes a golden parent 
may have a silver child or a silver parent a golden one, and so 
on with all the other combinations. So the first and chief injunc- 
tion laid hv heaven upon the Rulers is that, among all tlie tilings 
of w'hich thev must show themselves gof)d guard: ians, there is 
none that needs tQ be so carefullv watched as the mixture of 
metals in the souls of the children. If a child of their own is 
born with an alloy of iron or bra^s, thev must, without the 
smallest pitv, a‘''sign him the statif)n r to his nature and 

thrust him out among the craftsmen nr the farmers. If, on the 
contrary, these class^'s produce a child with gold or silver in his 
composition, the**' will promote him, accf)rding to his value, to 
be a Guardian or an Auxiliarv. "I iiev will <lppe^ll to a pr(’)piiccv 
that ruin w'ill come upon the state when it p.isses into the keeping 
of a man of iron or brass. Such is the story; can you tliink of 
any device to make them believe it? 

' Note tl at il f C’lt.Tr ' i , th^jrr^rl'.rs arr to arrrpt this allegory, if possible. It 
if not ‘propjpahda’ foiitcd on the masses by the Rulers. 
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Not in the first g^*ncration; but tlicir sons and descendants 
might bejieve it, and finally the rest of mankind.* 

Wcdl, said I, even so it might have a good effect in making 
them care lunrc for the common weal tli and for one another; 
for I think I see what \<m mean. 

So, I continued, we wdll Icuve the success of our storv to the 
care of poj'>ular tradition; and now let us arm these sons of Earth 
and lead tiiem, under the command of their Rulers, to the site 
of our city. I here let tliem look round for the best place to fix 
their camp, from which thev wall be able to control any rebellion 
against the laws from within and to beat off enemies w’ho may 
come from without like wolves to attack the fold. When tHey 
have pitclied their camp and offered sacrifice to the proper 
divinitK s,tlie'/n.ust arrange ti'/nr sleepii'gfjuartcTs; and these must 
be suifu lent to siiLiriT them from w'intcr cold and summer heat. 

Natuiallv. You riK'an thev arc going to live there? 

Yes, said I; but li\e like soldiers, not like men of business. 

W'h.it is the !itu .ence: 

I wdll trv to explain. It would he verv strange if a shepherd 
were to dis.:racc himself bv keeping, tor tlie protection of his 
Hock, do^'s who w'cre so ill-hred and Ivallv tn.ined that hunger 
or unruline'.s <)r some brul habit or other wanild set tlicm worrying 
the sheep and Ixiuaing no better tlian w'olves. W’e must take 
e\erv prc*caulion aceainst our Auxiliaries treating the citi/ens in 
anv such wav and, b^.^ause iliev .11 e strv)ngt'r, turning into savage 
t^iants instead of frienulv alhes; and thev will lia\e been 
furnished with t^ie best ot safeguards^ if tliev ha\e really been 
ediuated in the ii.iiif wav. 

Ibut sur Jv tl’.eie is norhing w^rong with their education. 

V\ e rtiust Mot he too p's':.\e ..b 'Ut tli ir, m\ dear CTlaucon; 
but we can he suie rd we .".iid lu^it long ago, that it they 

are to ha\c the he-f chance (d' being gentle and luimaiH' to one 
anotiier aiul to their cluiiges, tlie\ must liaw tiic ng.it cduvMtion, 
whatc\er iliat ma\’ he, 

’ pist tl.e tr.i( ’^u •'’'tr ■ % \n rrc 'av.tOvg,!!ionoM5’ 'n a 1 'r-*! * 

was p<'pia.i:!> I'f lir\fs{, tli.' Oj lo 1 ,a\c lciu. ^ 

fonir m\ poet. 
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We were certainly right there. 

Then besides that education, it is only common seijse to say 
that the dwellings and other belongings provided for them must 
be such as will neither make them less perfect Guardians nor 
encourage them to maltreat their fellow citi/xns. 

True. 

With that end in view, let us ionsider how they should live 
and be housed. First, none of them must possess any private 
property beyond the barest necessaries. Next, no one is to have 
any dwelling or store-house that is not open for all to enter at 
will. Their food, in the quantities required by men of tem- 
perance and courage who are in training for war, they will 
receive from the other citizens as the wages of their guardian- 
ship, fixed so that there shall be just enough for the year with 
nothing over; and they will have meals in common and all live 
together like soldiers in a camp. Gold and siher, we shall tell 
them, they will not need, having the divine counu i ,vo ts of tiiose 
metals always in their souls, as a god-given possession, whose 
purity it is not lawful to sully by the acquisition of that mortal 
dross, current among mankind, which has been the occasion of 
so many unholy deeds. I'hey alone of all the citi/.ens are for- 
bidden to touch and handle silver or gold, or to come under the 
same roof with them, or wear them as ornaments, or drink from 
vessels made of them. This inannei of life will be their salva- 
tion and make them the saviours of the commonwealth. If ever 
they should come to possess land of their own and iiouscs and 
money, they will give up their guardianship for the management 
of their farms and households and become tvntnts at e: unity 
with their fellow citizens instead of allies. And so tliey will pass 
all their lives in hating and being h.itcd, plotting and being 
plotted against, in much greater fear of their enemies at home 
than of any foreign foe, and fast heading for the dobti viction that 
will soon overwhelm their country with rliemsrhcs. For all these 
reasons let us say that this is how our Guardians arc to be housed 
and otherwise provided fur, and let us make laws accordingly. 

By all means, said Glaucori. 

Here Adeimantus interposed. Socrates, he said, how would 
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you meet the objection that you are not making these people 
particularly happy? It is their own fault too, if they are not; 
for they are really masters of the state, and yet they get no good 
out of it as other rulers do, who own lands, build themselves 
fine houses with liandsome furniture, offer private sacrifices to 
the gods, and entertain visitors from abroad; who possess, in 
fact, that gold and silver you spoke of, with ever) thing else that 
is usually tliought necessary for happiness. These people seem 
hke nothing so much as a garrison of mercenaries posted in'tlie 
city and perpetually mounting guard. 

Yes, I said, and what is more they v/i!l serve for their food 
only without getting a mercenary’s pav, so that they will not 
be able to tra\’el on their own account or to make presents to 
a mistress or to spend as they please in other ways, like the 
people v’hv '»^c commonly thought happv. You have forgotten 
to include these ci-unts in your indiLtmcnt, and many more to 
the same effect. 

Well, take them as included now. 

And )'ou V. ai)** u hear tiie aii'^wer? 

Yes. 

We shall find one, I think, by keeping to the line we have 
foIlf)W'ed so far. We shall say that, though it would not be sur- 
prising if even these people were perfectly happv under such 
conditions^ our aim in founding the commonwealth was not to 
make anv one class speciallv happy, but to secure the greatest 
possible happiness for the cv)mmun;tv as a w^hole. We thought 
we should have the best chance of finding justice in a state so 
constituted, iust as we should find injustice where the constitu- 
tion was of the worst possible t\'pc; we could then decide the 
OjUestion wiiich has been before us ^11 tills time. For the moment, 
wc arc constructing, as we bLlic\e, the state which will be happy 
as a w'hole, not trying to secure the well-being of a select few; 
we shall study a stare of the opposite kind picscntly. It is as if 
we were coh^uring a stcrue* and someone came up and blamed 
us for not putting the most beautiful colours on the noblest parts 
of the figure; the eves, for instance, sh<nild be painted crimsor. 
but we liad made them black. We sliould think it a fair answci 

* Grrrlc itaturs were co:nmoiil% tinted, wliolly or in j'urt. 
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to say: Really ,you must not expect us to paint eves so handsome 
as not to look like eves at all. 'I'his applies to all the parts: the 
question is whether, by giving each its proper colour, we make 
the whole beautiful. So too, in the present case, you must not 
press us to endow our Guardians with a happiness that will make 
them anytliing rather than guardians. Wc could quite easily 
clothe our farmers in gorgeous crown them with gold, 

and invite them to till the soil at tlieir pleasure; or wc might 
s,et our potters to lie on couches bv their fire, passing round the 
wine and making merrv, with their wheel at hand to work at 
whenever they felt so inclined. We could make all the rest 
happy in the same sort of way, and so spread this well-being 
through the whole community. But vou must not put that idea 
into our heads; if we take vour advice, the farmer will be no 
farnjer, the potter no longer a potter; none of the elements that 
make up the community will keep its character. In riianv cases 
this does not matter so much: if a cobbler goes to the had and 
pretends to be wdiat he is ncK, he is not a danger to the state; 
but, as you must surelv sec, men who make oiilv a vain show 
of being guardians of the laws and of the commonwealth bring 
the whole state to utter ruin, just as, on the other hand, its good 
government and w'ell-being depend entire! v on tlumi. Wc, in 
fact, arc making genuine Guardians wdio will be the last to bring 
harm upon tlic commonwealtii; if our critic aims ratiier at pro- 
ducing a happiness like tli.it of a partv of pe.is.ints feaNtiriL" at 
a fair, what he has in mind is something other than a civic 
community. So we must consider w'heM.er our aim in estab- 
lishing Guardians is to secure the greate>>t possible ha[)piness for 
them, or happiness is something of which w'e should vvatcli the 
development in the wliole comrnonwe.ilth. If so, we must com- 
pel these Guardians and Auxiliaries of ours to second our efforts; 
and they, and all the rest witii them, must he induced to make them- 
selves perfect masters each of hisown craft. In that way, as tiiect^n- 
munitv grows into a well-ordered wdiole, the se\cral classes may 
be allowed such mcasureof happiness as their nature will compass. 

I think that is an admirable rcplv. * 


■ In Chap. XVI (^4^5 i>, p iS^) So^.rltes n u* 'j-"' 
happier than any Ol; .npic victor 


tint the CuarJians will l)e 
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TilK C/I/AP duties 

The coTvrnuyuty of p/.ocis is preurihed for the Guardians only; the 
industrial 01 dvr ^ concerned xivith economic necds^ will have prii ate 
property. Hut the Gum ,!ians ytriust exclude jrorn the state both 
riches and poverty. Gr Vi.t weulth will not strengthen the state 
a [gainst its enemies., but wealrn it Iv sett in jr up an internal class- 
war of ruh ay^ainst poor. Lnity is al l- importan t., and must further 
be mtiintained by not allowing the state to groov too Tafg?^ and bv 
preserving the prvviple of py omciion by met it ^ there must be no 
purely hereditary go: erning class. 

— Tf'/lV one essential is to maintain unchanged a system of education 
which u ii j ; esiall the grc'iiih of laulessness. I'o rightly educated 
ruler ^ may be saj^ly left all the usual suljects of legislation. Reli- 
gious institutions will le regulated by the recognix.ed national 
auihctitx.^ the Oracle at Delphi.^ which was ncrrriully consulted 
before the foundr lO' of a new nty. 

I WONDIR vvlictlier vou will aiyrc on anotlicr point clo^^clv con- 
nected with tiuit and concerned \Mth tiie crau^incn. Is it not 
true that thev aNo arc sp(')i!t and turned into bad workmen bv 
wealth and bv poverty aiiKe? 

flow 

In tlii^* w.iv. W^lien a p -rttr *:rnws rich, will he eo on with > 
his tr.:d^*r Dck'S he not bca oine idle and carcle^^, and conse- 
quently a worse potter r And eoii.ddv, it he is too p^'»or to provide 
liimself v^ith tooh and other t:. ii.es he needs for his ci.At, liis 
work will be worse, and he will not make such i:ood crattMnen 
of his sons and apjuen:i».es. So v. .ak and worR'r.en s.mer r:orn 
both causes, p(j\’eirv and luhes as vscll. 

Ya ideiir^y. 

Here, tiicn, are son ' * more c\i!s wl.ich must not elude the 
vigilance of our C luarduins aiul lind their wav into tl;e Cvin'.mon- 
wealth: riches and p<n erty . '1 lie one pioduccs Ivixury and idk 
ness, the other low' standards of conduct and workmanshipj and 
both have a subversive tendency. 
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True enough. But I should like to know, Socrates, how our 
state will be able to go to war, if it has no money, especially if 
it is forced to fight a rich and powerful enemy. 

Obviously it would be hard to fight one such enemy, but 
easier to deal .with two. 

What do you mean bv that ? 

• In the first place, if they have* to fight, they will be highly 
trained soldiers matched against rich men. 

. T rue, so far as tliat goes. 

Well then, Adeimnntus, would not a single boxer in perfect 
training easily be a match for two wealthy and corpulent anta- 
gonists who could not box r 

Not for both at once perhaps. 

Not even if he could give ground and then turn and plant 
a blow on whichc\'er came up first? Suppose he kept on doing 
that under a burning sun, would he not get the better of even 
more than two ? 

It would certainly not be surprising. 

Well, don’t you think that rich people know more of the 
theory and practice of boxing than of the art of war ? 

I am sure they do. 

In that ca>se it will probable be an e:isv matter for our trained 
warriors to fight twice or tierce times tiieir number. 

I will gran^ you that; I believe vou are right. 

And now suppose thev sent envoys t(^ one of the two cnen v 
countries to tell them what is in fact the truth: ‘We have ii<» 
use for gold and silver; we are not allowed to possess them. Ihr 
you are allowed; so join forces w'uh us, and you mav lia\c the 
spoils of the other country.’* After such an otier would arn oiic 
choose to fight against tough, wiry dogs sooner than join the 
dogs in attacking the fat and tender shee[)? 

I should say not. But if a siiv/Je state amasses the wealth of 
all the others, wik not that be a danger to a state that has noiic ? 

T congratulate you on yf)ur idea tiiat anv state other than the 
one we are constructing deserves the name. 

Why, what should the others be called ? 

By some grander name, for each of them is not one state, but 

* Thi< message is in the Maconic* style of Spartan diplomacy. 
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many: two at least, which are at war with one another, one of 
the rich, fhe other of the poor, and each of these is divided into 
many more. T o treat them all as a single state is a complete 
riiistakc. If you treat them as many and offer to make over to 
one class the wealth and power and even tlie persons of the 
others, you will always find that your allies outnumber your 
enemies. Cons(‘cjuentIv, so ^ong as vour commonwealth is 
ordered wisely on the lines we have laid down, it will be the 
greatest of allj 1 do not mean the most famous, but greatest in 
the literal sense, even though it have no more than a thousand 
men to light in its defence. You will not easilv find in Hellas 
or elsewhere a state of that sve which is rcallv one, though there 
are plenty which look like single states and are many times as 
large. Don't you agree? 

I do !. ii. 

Hv-re, tlien, oi i Rulers will find the best principle for deter- 
mining the size of the state and tlic p<rnportiunate amount of 
territory, beyond which they will not go: the state should be 
allowed to gio' o ly so far as it can increase in size w’ithout 
loss of unify. 

An excellent rule. 

So wc must lav vet another command on our Guardians : they 
ar e to ta ke all possible caic that the state shall neither be too 
smaTTnor vet one that seems great hut h is no unity. 

You tliinlc that will be easvl 

Not h.ird as the duty we mentioned cailier, of moving- 
down anv infeiior cliild born to the Cuiaidians into the other 
classes and prcMT^oting tiom tlu'se classes anv child who is good 
enou'.:h to be a Cuiaidian. ( )ur intention there was to set the 
otlier ciii/eiis to work, one man at one task for which his nature 
li:t(‘d him, so tliat bv keeping t^^ tli.it one buNiness he might come 
to be a single man and not manv. In tliat wav the state as a 
whole w'ouiJ glow to be a single ciMnmunitv, and not many. 

^’ou mav well call t’’at not so e.i-\ I 

No, but really, mv gv>o.d .Adeimantus, we arc not laving upon 
the Guardians a wl cdc number of buulensomc dunes, as yea 
might suppose. It will all l>e easy enough, it only they will see 
to ‘the one great thing’, as the saying goes, though I would 
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rather call it the one thing that is siifEcient: education and 
nurture. If a sound education has made them reasoni^ble men, 
they will easily see their way through all these matters as well 
as others which we will pass over for the moment, such as the 
possession of wives, marriage, and child-bearing, and the prin- 
ciple that here we should follow, as far as possible, the proverb 
which savs that friends have all tkings in common.* 

Yes, all should go well then. 

Moreover, when a community has once made a good start, 
its growth proceeds in a sort of cycle. If a sound svstern of 
nurture and education is maintained, it produces men of a good 
disposition; and these in tlieir turn, taking advantage of such 
education, develop into better men than their forebears, and 
their breeding qualities improve among the rest, as may be seen 
in animals. 

7'hat is likely enough. 

In short, then, those who keep watch over our common- 
wealth must take the greatest cMre not to ovcrloc^k the least 
infraction of the rule against any innovation upon the established 
system of education either of the bodv or of the mind. When 
the poet says that men care most for ‘die newest air tiiat hovers 
on the singer’s lips’, thev will be afraid lest he be taken not 
merely to mean new songs, but to be cornmenthrig a new stvle 
of music. Such innovation is nf)t to be commended, nor should 
the poet be so understooti. 'Die introduction of novel fashions 
in music is a thing to beware of as erulangering the wliole fabric 
of society, whose most important conventions are unsettled by 
any revolution in that quarter.-^ ^>0 Damon dci. lares, and I 
believe him. 

You may count me too among his su[)porters, said Adei- 
mantus. 

It seems, then, said I, that it is here, in the field of music 
and poetry, tliat oar (juardians must build tiu-ir watch-tower. 

* This startling proposal i® • pril i.i 1 a.Ml ar ' *'{■ r- .i « fi,- jt I irtl'cr rrmark 

because wishe*! to ; fi.e ilf > to a 1 trr i! ifiirr f X 1 : and not to 

interrupt ms pre-^ent ir.Mstrr r on llir 'of .c ""i-‘ ’ of r m 

* It sccMS ol'. lous to iM ^o, uho l..u: r.ot ti.c li. . .on of p^rprf .^\ {.ro*; ^o 

popular in the r.incternth cer.tury, •} jt wi.rn one. the best po; u Ic c.. uaf hus 
been established, any change n.ubt be t<>r »hc wui.c. 
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It is certainly there that lawlessness easily creeps in un- 
observed. 

Yes, I said, in the puise of a pastime, which seems so harmless. 

It w'ould be harmless, he replied, were it not that, little by 
little, this lawless spirit gains a lodgement and spreads imper- 
ceptibly to manners and pursuits; and from thence with gather- 
ing force invades men’s dealings with one another, and next 
goes on to attack the laws and the constitution wuth wanton 
ircklessness, until it eiuis by ovcTtlirowung the wdiole structare 
of public and i^rivate life. 

Ivealiv? said I. Is all that true? 

So 1 belie\’e, he n [ilieci. 

Our children’s p<Lstnnes^ then, as I began bv saying, must 
be TTepTlToin the t*rst within stricter bouij^ if any licence be 
admitted, d will c.it^li tiie sjdiit and will never grow into 
law-rtblding and v ell-conducted men. And so, when children 
have made a g(K)d be::inn!Mg in their plav and musical education 
has instilled a spnit of order, tins letcrcncc for lawg m complete 
contrast to the Ik n •• vou were describing iust I'ow, w'ill attend 
them in all thcr dv)iiigs and foster their growtli, restoring any 
institutions th it inav ea.ilier ha\c fallen inuj dccav.* 

'1 hat is true. 

As a c('n'.eijULi,Le, they will red;^e">\er rules of behaviour 
winch jcheir prede^ '■''^ors ha\c let tail into disuse, including 
matters su; post'd to be of !;:tlc im})oriancc: how the voung 
should be s.lei;t in tiie presence of tiieir el^lers, gne up their scats 
to them, and take dutiful care of tie ir parent^, not to mention 
details vd pei^onal ajvpwiMiKe.^ such as tiie w iv tiieir hair is cut 
and the clotiics and shoes thev wear. It vsanild be s:i:v, I think, 
to m.ike laws on tliese matters; such 1 abits cannot be established 
or kept up bv wiitren le.n’sLtti 'n. It is pro’n.ble, at any rate, 
that t!ie 1'- n: g.\en bv educ.ition wi'.i determine the quality of 
later life, bv that sort of .iitr.n lion wh.cii like things always have 
for one another, till the' liirdiv mount up to one imposing result, 
whctlier for gooel or ill. Iv^r that reason I should not myself be 
inclined to push legislation to that length. 

With good reason. 

* PLto ib here thir.Ling of a rcfor.r.rd Anhe.’.i, rather than of the iJcal state. 
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But now look here, what are we to do about business trans- 
actions, dealings between buyers and sellers, contracts with 
tradesmen, actions for foul language and assault, legal proceed- 
ings and the impanelling of juries, collection and payment of 
any market or harbour dues that may be needed, and generally 
regulations for markets, police, custom houses, and all that sort 
of thing? Can we go so far aj to legislate on any of these 
matters ? 

No; there will be no need to dictate to men of good breeding. 
They will soon find out for themselves what regulations are 
needed. 

Yes, my friend, I replied, provided that, bv the grace of 
heaven, they preserve the institutions we have already described. 

Quite so, he agreed. Otherwise they will spend their lives 
marking a host of petty regulations and amending them in the 
hope of reaching perfection. 

Living, in fact, like those invalids who arc too self-indulgent 
to give up their unwholesome habits. 

Exactly. 

And a pretty sort of life thev have of it. All they gain from 
being doctored is that their ailments grow more severe and com- 
plicated, though they are. always expecting to be cured by every 
fresh remedy that someone recommends. 

Yes, that is a good description of a certain tvpe of invalid. 

And anotlier amusing thing about them is tliat they take fi^r 
their worst enemy anyone who tells them franklv that until thev 
give up eating and drinking too minh and idleness and de- 
bauchery, no medicine or surgery and no charms or amulets 
will do them any good. 

I see nothing very amusing in being in a rage with gnoJ 
advice. 

You don’t seem to be an admirer of people like thar. 

I certain! V an not. 

• Then neither will \ou admire tiie same sorfof behaviour in 
a whole society. You will ivad sonietliing very In.e lliosc invalnls 
in some states with a bad form of government, which foibid 
their citizens, under pain of death, to make any radical clianre 
in the constitution, and at -the same time lionour as a good and 
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profoundly wise person any obsequious flatterer who, without 
attemptiiig such drastic treatment, can minister agreeably to 
their humours, which he is clever enough to anticipate. 

1l he resemblance is very close, and I have nothing to say for 
them. 

And what of the men who arc willing and eager to minister 
to these invalid states? Have* you no admiration for such cool 
tern e I ity ? 

^’es, except when tlicy are deluded by popular applause Into 
fancying themselves to be real statesmen. 

Wdiy, said I, can’t you make some allowances for them? 
When a man who cannot m<*asure is told by a lot of equally 
ignorant people that he is six feet high, you cannot expect him 
not to belie\e them. 

No. ^ in th.at insiaiKC. 

Don t be so li.rd upon them, then. Surc’v there is something 
verv am losing in the way thev go on enact’ ng their petty laws 
and amending tliem, alvvat'S im.i_:mng thev will hnd some way 
to put an end ^ j f' luJ in buxine ^s and in all those otlier trans- 
..ctions I wjis speaking of. 'I hc\ ha\e no idea that really they 
are cutting off tiie heads of a hvdra. 

It IS true; that ia all thev are doing. 

1 should ha\e tliought that laws and institutions of tliat order 
lio not d(‘ser\e the attention of a law-giver worthv of the name, 
no matter wlietlier the coiNtitution be good or bad. If it is bad, 
tliev aie useless and etlcct nothing; if good, some are such as 
an\onc could devise, and the rest will follow of themselves from 
the pr.ictices we have alrcadv instituted. 

'1 lien, wdiat is there left f^r us to do in the way of legislation ? 

For us, nothing; but there arc institutiuns of the highest 
worth and imjioit.mce that nie>t be h It to the Delphian Apollo. 

W'liat ai'e they r 

"1 he founding of tem; saciiliv^.', and the cults of gods, 
duni ’ods, and heroc^: the burial of the dead, and services to 
pio})iti.ue the powers of the other woild. These are matters we 
do not understand ourselves, and in founding our commonwealth 
we sliall be wise to ccuisiilt no other religious authority than ar 
national divinity. Indeed in religious nutters, the authority of 
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this god, from his seat at the very navel of the earth, may be 
sard to extend to all mankind.^ 

Good. Let us do so. 


CHAPTER XII (iv. 427C-434D) 

THE VlKl'i rS IN THE S^E \TE 

The aim in cofhtt tating an ideal stuie was to find in it 

justice exemplified on a larger scale than in the indiridual. y/f- 
suming that four cardinal aUi^hties make up the ^vhole of virtue ^ 
Plato now asks wherein cond^t the wisdom^ coinage^ temper unce ^ 
and justice of the siate^ cr^ in other ^vnrds^ of the indh iduals torn- 
posing the state in their pui he capiieitv as dtiir'^f^. 

Jl 'isdom in the conduct of state aj^'airs iciii he the pr iictical 
prudence or good counsel of the dclit cruir'e hod\. (hilx ihe philr^ 
sophic Rulers will possess the necessary irui jit iato ^ihat h good 
for the community as a whedc. They will luare dipht hclief' 
grounded on immediate kncwlciige ot the rnca^unr'^ of gg' dness in all 
its forms. The J axil tar us will h.i.e only a it ij i clup acce;t(d 
on the authority of the Rulers. 'I heir dautic^u u ill ie execut: e^ 
not deliver at he. 

The Courage of the .fate 11 ill '.olI udv /** r)i.a.:*,st>d in t'le 
fighting force/ Socrates iuui defined cour i: , ..y knjiLhdige of ith .t 
realh is., or is not^ t^ /V feared., and he h ,d re /a rued it . .at 
inseparai le part of ah ' :r tiu\ t: fr *: . .na/s in .‘jrAciny ll h <t ti.i>':;s 
are realh go"d or ei il. If ti.e ^ t id / d 11 mia al e. if tJun 
poverty.^ sidft/ing.^ uud nil ihe so-icdhd e. '/i r.thcr s (in in\. t 
on us.^ iruluding death it belt., e ri' t t'j te bin.e.^ if the\ are 

met in the right spit it the\ ...nnot rrin.'e us 0: ot ic men ff. ti.e 
Laches and the argument at 3 :;4 c tf , i .mI 7 has /. *iooi le ' y 
only the philo.oplac Rulers will p'b' .r to ti'^ lull. 'The courage cf 
the Auxiliar ies wdl consist in the ft'.nrr cf hading fa^t to ihe con- 
viction implanted by t/uir ediuatrn. 

* ExcuVat.cn at Delphi ha^ ‘ to in the ten'.; Ic of Apoilo tJic onphaLt 

('navel'), a co iical st.j c ini ocen fcup; nsrii to in.>rK the lei.ii ot the earth 

V. hon the earth was ima?i: e<i to t,c a circular >1: .k s-.rro juflr j by the sticarn of Ocean. 
The Oracle vas in fact Boir.ctinici c<Jti«jltcd 1/ nori-Clrcck states. 
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Temperance is not^ as we might expect^ the peculiar virtue of 
the lowest order in the state. As selj-mastery^ it means the sub^ 
ordination of the lower elements to the higher; but government must 
be with the willing consent of the governed.^ and temperance will 
include the unanimous agreement of all classes as to who should rule 
and who ohey.^ It is conserjuently like a harmony per^jading and 
uniting all parts of the whole.^^a principle of solidarity. In the 
Laws, which stT'esses the harmonious union of different and am- 
plementary elcTnents^ this I'irtue over ska doivs even fust ice. • 

f justice IS the complementary principle of differentiation.^ keepi}'(^ 
the pat ts ciistnn't. It has been before us all through the construction 
of the state since it first appealed on the economic le^ael as the 
dh'ision of lalour based on iii.tural aptitU'ies [Chap. VI). * Doing 
one's oiv>i 'ivoi V now h^is the Lager sense of a concent^ ation on one's 
peculiar L v or fuiution in the community. This conception of 
"doing and po'sesd^'^j what propei lx belongs to one' is wide enough 
to co'aer the justice of the laiv-cou? ts.^ assuring to each nuin his due 
rights. Iniustice will mean inv asion and eiuroachment upon the 
1 rdus and duties of tJ.ers. 

The 'i IT tue Ues'iibc i in this d.^^pier is what P!«io calls ^ civic' 
or fa.puLir' virtue. Eocept in the Rulers.^ it is not directly based 
on that ultimate knowledge of go^L and e: il svhich is wisdom., to ie 
attained only at the cn i cj the hijrwr ea:i...iion cj the philosopher. 

So now at l.ist, son of Aiiston, s.iiJ I, vour commonwealth is 
"1 iic next thin.: to br:ii- to bear it all the* 

I'Llht you can get from anv quarter, with the b*elp ot \our brother 
and Pcdeiiiaielius and all the re^r, iri the l)npe that we may sec 
where justice is to b^' found in it aivl where 1 1 1 j u s t i c c, 1 1 o w they 
differ, and whis^h ot tlto two will bnrig iiappiiiess to its pos'^essor, 
no matter wdicther gods and nun see lliar lie ii:is it or iiot. 

Nonsense, s;iid^ (ilauc»ui; you promised to e* induct the search 
yourself, because it uould be a sm not to uphold justice by every 
means in your power. 

'Mint is true; 1 must do as }oii sa\ , bat \ ou must all help. 

* At 2-<i r t’lc* Oic k :.i Ircr. the dcjpot by UiC 

VoluMf II y irjM uf Ins U i. ' f./.r. 

410^0 I 
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We will 

I suspect, then, we may find what we are looking for in this 
way. I take it that our state, having been founded and built up 
on the right 4 ines, is good in the complete sense of the word. 

It must be. 

Obviously, then, it is wise, brave, temperate, and just. 

Obviously. 

Then if we find some of these qualities in it, the remainder 
wiK be the one we have not found. It is as if we were looking 
somewhere for one of any four things: if we detected that one 
immediately, we should be satisfied; whereas if we recognized 
the other three first, that would be enough to indicate the thing 
we wanted; it could only be the remaining one. So here we 
have four qualities. Had we not better follow that method in 
looking for the one we want ? 

Surely. 

To begin then: the first quality to come into view in our 
state seems to be its wisdom; and there appears to be something 
odd about this quality.* 

What is there odd about it? 

I think the state we have described really has wisdom; for it 
will be prudent in counsel, won’t it? 

Yes. 

And prudence in counsel is clearly a form of knowledge; good 
counsel cannot be due to ignorance and stupidity. 

Clearly. 

But there are many and various kinds of knowledge in our 
commonwealth. There is the knowledge possessed by the car- 
penters or the smiths, and the knowledge how to raise crops. 
Are we to call the state wise and prudent on the strength of 
these forms of skill ? 

No; they would only make it good at furniture-making or 
working in copper or agriculture. 

Well then, is there any form of knowledge, possessed by some 
among the citizens of our new-founded commonwealth, which 
will enable it to take thouglit, not for some particular interest, 

< Because the wisJom of the whole resides in the bmallrst part, as explained below. 
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but for the best possible conduct of the state as a whole in its 
internal and external relations?- 

Yes, tKere is. 

What is it, and where does it reside? 

It is precisely that art of guardianship which resides in those 
Rulers whom we just now called Guardians in the full sense. 

And what would you call j:he state on the strength of that 
knowledge ? 

Prudent and truly wise. 

And do you think there will be more or fewer of these genuine 
Guardians in our state than there will be smiths? 

Far fewer. 

Fewer, in fact, than any of those other groups who are called 
after the kind of skill they possess? 

Mu^^ ^<Mver. 

Go, if a state i<^ constituted on natural principles, the wisdom 
it possesses as a whole will be due to the knowledge residing in 
the smallest part, the one which takes the lead and governs the 
rest. Such knowk dge is the onlv kind tiiat deserves the name 
of wisdom, and it appears to be ordained bv nature that the class 
privileged to possess it should be the smallest of all. 

Ouite true. 

Hcre-tiieii we have more or less made out one of our four 
qualities and its scat in the structure ot ti;c commonwealth. 

To mv sati^r.A'tion, at any rate. 

Next there is coinage. It is not hard to discern that quality 
or the part of tlie community in w'iiich it resides so as to entitle 
the whole to be called brave. 

Wliy do \'(^u sciv so? 

J>ccausc ani’one who speaks of a state as citlicr brave or 
cowardly can onlv be thinking of that part of it wliich takes the 
held and fights in its defence; the reason being, I imagine, that 
the character of the state is not determined by the bravery or 
cowardice of the other parts. 

No. 

Courage, then, is another quality which a community o^res 
to a certain part of itself. And its being brave will mean that, 
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in this part, it possesses the power of preserving, in all circum- 
stances, a conviction about the sort of things that it is right to 
be afraid of — the conviction implanted by the education which 
the law-giver has established. Is not that what you mean by 
courage ? 

I do not quite understand. Will you s:iv it again? 

I am saving that courage means preserving something. 

Yes, but what? 

TThe conviction, inculcated by lawfullv established education, 
about the sort of things which may rightlv be fcaied. When 
I added ‘in all circumstances’, I meant preserving it always and 
never abandoning it, whether under the ii^ilueiue of pain or of 
pleasure, of desire or of fear. If you like, I will give an illustra- 
tion. 

‘Please do. 

You know how dvers who want vvan^l in take a purple dye, 
first select the white W('.ol from among all the other colours, 
next treat it very carefully -to make it take the dve in its full 
brilliance, and only then clip it in the vat. D\cd in that wav, 
wool gets a fast colour, which no washing, even with soap, will 
rob of its brilliance; whereas if thev choose wool of any colour 
but w’hitc, or if they neglect to prepare it, you know what 
happens. 

Yes, it lo6ks washed-out and ridiculous. 

That illustrates the result we were doing our best to achieve 
when we were choosing our figluing men and trainin:: their 
minds and bodies. Our only purpose was to contrive influences 
whereby they might take the colour of our instituti()ns like a 
dye, so that, in virtue of having both the right temperament ar.d 
the right education, tlicir coruictions about what ought to be 
feared and on all other subjects might be iruleiibly fixed, never 
to be washed out bv pleasure and pain, desire and fear, sohents 
more terribly ehcctive than all the soap and fuller’s earth in the 
world. Siich a power of constantly preserving, in accordance 
with our institutions, the right conviction about tlie things which 
ought, or ought not, to be feared, is what I call courage. T hat 
is my pcisition, unless you have some objection to make. 

None at all, he replied’; if the belief were such as might be 
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found in a slave or an animal — correct, but not produced by 
education— you would hardly describe it as in accordance with 
our institutions, and you would give it some other name than 
courage. 

Quite true. 

'l lien I accept your account of courage. 

You will do well to a^ ^ept jt, at any rate as applving to the 
courage the ordinary eui/xn;* if \uu like, wo will go into it 
more fulh’ some other tnnr. At present we are in searcl# of 
justice, rather than of coinage; and for that purp<)sc we have 
said enough.. 

I quite agree. 

T'w’o qualities, I went on, still remain to he made out in our 
state, 1 .ii. .. ance and tiie ohicct of our whole inquiry, justice. 
Can we discover justice without troubling ourselves further 
about tcmpeMiicc.? 

I do not know, and I would rather not have justice come to 
light first, if th *t leans that we should not go on to consider 
tcmperani.e. h j if \ou want to please me, take tempen.ncc first. 

Of course I have every wish to pleise you. 

Do go on th.eri, 

I Will. At fii>t sight, t( mperance seems more like some sort 
of concord or liarmony than the other qualitiis did. 

How so ^ 

^rempeiance surclv means a kind of o:dc;!:nesSj a control 
of certain pleasures and aj'-petites. Teoplo use tiic expression, 
‘master ot oneself', whatever that me.n*s, and various other 
phiases that point the s.ime wmv. 

Quite true. 

Is not ‘masrer of oneself' an absurd expression.'' A ma.n who 
W'as master of himself w'ouK! presum.iblv be also subject to him- 
self, and tlic subji-ct WouM be master, tor all these terms apply 
to the same pci son. 

No doubt 

I think, however, the piir.isc means that witiiiii t^te man him- 

* As ill*;! iiu'f (he pci fe.-t coura ^e of tin. pln’o^Of'Sn.' R'Jicr, OJ immediate 
k.nowU‘il^e ot \aluc3. 
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s^lf, in his soul, there is a better part and a worse; and that he 
is his own master when the part which is better by nature has 
the worse under its control. It is certainly a term of praise; 
whereas it i? considered a disgrace, when, through bad breeding 
or bad company, the better part is overwhelmed by the worse, 
like a small force outnumbered by a multitude. A man in that 
condition is called a slave to himself and intemperate. 

Probably that is what is meant. 

Then now look at our newlv founded state and v^ou will find 
one of these two conditions realized there. You will agree that 
it deserves to be called master of itself, if tcmpei ance and self- 
mastery exist where the better part rules the worse. 

Yes, I can see that is true. 

It is also true that the great mass of multifarious appetites and 
pleasures and pains will be found to occur chiefly in children 
and women and slaves, and, among free men so called, in the 
inferior multitude; whereas the simple and moderate desires 
which, with the aid of reason and right belief, are guided by 
reflection, you will find only in a few, and those witli the best 
inborn dispositions and the best educated. 

Yes, certainly. 

Do you see that this state of things will exist in your ccmimon- 
wcalth, where the desires of the inferior multitude will be con- 
trolled by the desif^anJ wTsTIpm of the superior fc\y ? Hence, 
if any society can be called master of itself and in control of_ 
pleasureTa'ndldSires, it will be ours. 

^filite so. 

On all these grounds, then, we may describe it as temperate. 
Furthermore, in our state, if anywhere, tile governors and the 
governed will share the same conviction on the question who 
ought to rule. I Don’t you think so? 

I am quite sure of it. 

Then, if thai is their state of mind, in which of the two 
classes of citizens will temperance reside — in the governors or 
in the governed ? 

* Thii principle of freedom — government with con'^cnl of the governed — it thut 
recognized. The ^democratic’ freedom to *do whatever )ou like' viill be condemned 
in Chap. XXXI. 
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In both, I suppose. 

So we ^crc not wrong in divining a resemblance between 
temperance and some kind of harmony. Temperance is not like 
courage and wisdom, which made the state wise and brave by 
residing each in one particular part. Temperance works in a 
different way; it extends throughout the whole gamut of the 
state, producing a consonance of all its elements from the weakest 
to the strongest as measured by any standard -you like to take — 
wisdom, bodily strength, numbers, or wealth. So we are enti^ly 
justified in identifying with temperance this unanimity or har- 
monious agreement between the naturally superior and inferior 
elements on the question which of the two should govern, 
whether in the state or in the individual. 

I fully agree. 

Good, said !. We have discovered in our commonwealth 
three out*of our four qualities, to the best of our present judge- 
ment. What is tlie remaining one, required tp make up its full 
complement o^go dness? For clearly this will be justice. 

Clearly. 

Now is the moment, then, Glaucon, for us to keep the closest 
watch, like huntsmen standing round a covert, to make sure 
that justice does not slip through and vanish undetected. It 
must certainly be somewhere hereabouts; so keep vour eves open 
for a view of the quarry, and if you see it first, give me the alert. 

I wish I could, he answered; but you will do better to giv^ 
me a lead and not count on me for more than eyes to see whvit 
you show me. 

Pray for luck, then, and follow^ me. 

I will, if vou wdl le.iJ on. 

I'hc thicket looks rather i.npenctrabic, said I; too dark for 
it to be easy to start up the game. However, we must push on. 

Of course wc must. 

Here I gave the vi 'w halloo. Glaucon, I exclaimed, I believe 
we arc on the track and the quarry is not going to escape us 
altogether. 

1 hat is good news. 

Really, I said, we have been extremely stupid. All this time 
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the thing has been under our very noses from the start, and we 
never saw it. We liave been as absurd as a person who hunts 
for something he has all the time got in his hand. Instead of 
looking at the thing, we liave been staring into the distance. 
No doubt riiat is why it escaped us. 

Wlut do you mean? 

I believe w'e have hern talking about the thing all tin’s while 
without e\cr understanding tliat wc were giving some sort of 
ac(5.>unt of it. 

Do come to tlie point. I am all eais. 

Listen, then, and judge whether I am riglit. You remember 
how, when w'c first began to establish our commonwealth and 
several times since, we have laid dowm, as a uni\crsal principle, 
that everyone ought to perform the one function in the com- 
munity for wdiich his nature best suited him. Well, I believe 
that that principle, or some f'trm of it, is justice. 

W'e ceruiinlv laid that dow'n. 

Yes, and surely we have often heard pcc'jpic say that justice 
means minding one’s own business and not meddlin': with other 
men’s concerns; and wc have often sin’J so ourseKes. ^ 

We have. 

Well, my friend, it mav be tiiat this mind’ng of one's own 
business, wdien it raises a cc*rr:iin form, is actuallv the j-aine thing 
as justice. Do y(')U know what makes me think so? 

No, tell me. 

I tliink that tliis quality w'hich makes it p(^ssib!e for the 
three we have already considered, w isi.k^m, counigr, and tem- 
perance, to take their place in the comnionwc*altli, and so long 
as it remains present secui'cs their conTinuance, must be tiie 
remaining one. And vve s«iid ti:at, vl;en three of the four 
were found, the one left over would be justice. 

It must be sr). 

Well now, ir we bad to decide which of these qualiti(s will 
contribute nujst to the e.xcellencc of our comm()n\\ e.dtli, it 
would be hard to say whether it vv.is the unanimity of rulcis 


* If herr is tikrn in the wide scr^r of ‘rl.c r .-la w.iy to hrfi.ivr*, Vij’hC 

conduct', this has, of cour-r, hern $r',fral f. in the AVy-;.o'.'c. But the 

•Utement ncca not refer to any passage in the d.a! [-.ir. 
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and subjects, or the soldier’s fidelity to the established conviction 
about wl^it is, or is not, to be feared, or the watchful intelligence 
of the Rulers; or whether its excellence were not above all due 
to the observance by everyone, child or woman, slave or freeman 
or artisan, ruler or ruled, of this principle that each one should 
do his own piopcr work witliout interfering with others. 

It would be hard to decide^ no doubt. 

It seems, then, that this principle can a*t anv rate claiyi to 
rival wisdom, temperance, and courage as conducing to the 
excellence of a state. And would you not say that the only 
possible competitor of these qualities must be justice? 

Yes, undoubtedly. 

Here is another thing which ]X)ints to the same conclusion. 
'I'he jud'^mg of law-suits is a duty that you will lay upon your 
R^)lcr^, ii 

t.)f course. 

And th(* ('liief aim of their decisions will be that neither party 
shall have what lx longs to another or be dcpiivcd of what is 
his own. 

Yes. 

Because tliat is just? 

Yes. 

So here again justice admirtcvllv means that a man should 
possess and concern himself witii uliat pioperlv belongs to him.* 

"1 rue. 

Again, do you agree with me that no great harm would be 
dcuie to the communitv b\ a general interchange of most forms 
of w'ork, the carpenter and tiie cobbler exchanging their positions 
and their tools and mking on each other's jobs, or e\en tlie same 
man undertaking both? 

Yes, rliere would iKst be much harm in tl:at. 

But I think vou will also agTcc that ancxhcr kind of inter- 
change w’cnild be disastrous Suppose, for instance, someone 
whom nature designed to be an artisan or tradesman should be 
emboldened bv some advantage, such as we.dth or command of 
votes or bodily strength, to try to enter the order of fighi ng 
men; or some member of that order should aspire, beyona his 

* Here the legal conception of justice is connected with its moril iigiiiftcance. 
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merits, to a seat in the council-chamber of the Guardians. Such 
interference and exchange of social positions and tools, or the 
attempt to combine all these forms of work in the same person, 
would be fatal to the commonwealth. 

Most certainly. 

Where there are three orders, then, any plurality of functions 
or shifting from one order to another is not merely utterly harm- 
ful to the community, but one might fairly call it the extreme 
of wrongdoing. And you will agree that to do the greatest of 
wrongs to one’s own community is injustice. 

Surely. 

This, then, is injusti ce. And, conversely, let us repeat that 
when eacti ord er— tr^esman. Auxiliary, Guardian — ke eps to 
Its own proper bus iness in the cornmonwealth and does^Tts own 
worl^ that is justice and what makes a just society. 

I entTrSfy agree. 

CHAPTER XIII (iv. 434D~44ic) 

THE THREE PARTS OF THE SOUL 

It has been shown that justice in the state means that the three 
chief social functions — deliberative and governing^ executive^ and 
productive — are kept distinct and rightly performed. Since the 
qualities of a community are those of the component individuals,^ we 
may expect to find three corresponding elements in the individual 
soul. All three will be present in every soul; but the structure of 
society is based on the fact that they are developed to different 
degrees in different types of character. 

The existence of three elements or ^parts' of the soul is established 
by an analysis of the conflict of motives. A simple case is the thirsty 
man*s appetite for drink held in check by the rational reflection 
that to drink will be bad for him. That two distinct elements must 
be at work here follows from the general principle that the same 
thing cannot act or he affected in two opposite ways at the same 
time. By 'thirsf is meant simply the bare craving for drink; it 
must not be confused with a desire for some good {e.g. health or 
pleasure) expected as a consequence of drinking. This simple craving 
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say 5^ 'Drink*; Reason says^ 'Do not drink: the contradiction shows 
that two elements are at work. 

A third factor is the 'spirited* element^ akin to our 'sense of 
honour* manifested in indignation^ which takes the side of reason 
against appetite^ but cannot be identified with reason.^ since it is 
found in children a?id animals and it may he rebuked by reason. 

This analysis is not intended as a complete outline of psychology; 
that could be reached only by follozving 'a longer road\ It is con^ 
cerned with the factors inz olred in moral beha \nour. Later [Chap. 
XXXI If p. 300 ) they will he repjresented as three forms of desire^ 
eath with its charactei tstic object: wisdom; honour; gain as a means 
to the satisfaction of bodily appetites. In Plato's myth of creation 
[the T iinacus) the three paints are lodged in the head.^ the chest and 
the belly and organs of generation; and the reason alone is immortal 
and Stga^iAle from the body. But in Chap. XXX 1 11 f p. JJ7, 
it zk-HI be indi.au d that this muhical pictir e must not be taken 
liter ally as implying that the soul is like a material thing.^ which 
cun be destroyed by being broken up into parts out oj which it has 
been put iogetb r 

We must not be too positive yet, said I. If we find that this 
same quality wlien it exists in the individual can equally be 
identified with justice, then we can at once give our assent; 
there will be no more to be said; other^^'ise, we shall have to look 
further. For the moment, we had better finish the inquiry 
which we began with the idea that it would be easier to make 
out the nature of justice in the indi\idual if we first tried to 
study it in something on a larger scale. 1 hat larger thing we 
took to be a state, and so we set about constiucting the best one 
we could, being sure of finding justice in a state that was good. 
"1 he discowry we made there must now be applied to the 
individual. If it is confirmed, all will be well; but it we find tliat 
justice in the individual is something ditterent, we must go back 
to the state and test c .ir new result. Perhaps if we brought the 
two cases into contact like flint and steel, we might strike out 
between them the spark of justice, and in its light confirm ’■he 
conception in our own minds. 

A good method. Let us follow it. 
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Now, I continued, if two tilings, one large, the other small, 
are called by the same name, they will be alike in thjt respect 
to which the common name applies. Accordingly, in so far as 
the quality of justice is concerned, there will be no difference 
between a just man and a just socictv. 

No. 

Well, but we decided that a &Kicty was just when each of 
the three types of jiurnan character it contained performed its 
own function; and again, it was temperate and brave and wise 
by virtue of certain other affections and states of mind of those 
same types. 

True. 

Accordingly, my friend, if wc are to be justified in attributing 
those same virtues to the individual, we shall expect to find that 
the individual soul contains die same three elements and that 
they are affected in the same way as are the corresponding types 
in society. 

That follows. 

Here, then, we have stumbled upon an(')thcr little problem: 
Docs the soul contain these three elements or not? 

Not such a very little one, I think. It may be a true saying, 
Socrates, that what is worth while is seldom eaa v. 

Apparently; and let me tell you, Glaucon, it is my belief tliat 
we shall never reach the exact truth in this matter by following 
our present methods of discussion; the road leading to that goal 
is longer and more laborious.* However, perhaps we can find 
an answer that will be up to the standard we have so far main- 
tained in our speculations. 

Is not that enough ? I should be satisfied for the moment. 

Well, it will more than satisfy me, I replied. 

Don’t be disheartened, tlien, but go on. 

Surely, I begAti, we must admit that the same elements and 
characters that appear in the state must exist in every one of 
us; where else could they have come from? It would be absurd 
to imagine that among peoples with a reputation for a high- 
spirited character, like the 'I'hracians and Scythians and nor- 

’ Socratce refers to thit 'longer road' Utcr, at 504 0, p. 209. 
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theriiers generally, the states have not derived that character 
from the^ individual members; or that it is otherwise with 
the love of knowledge, which would be ascribed chiefly to our 
own part of the world, or with the love of money, which one 
would specially connect with Phoenicia and Egypt. 

Ccrtainlv. 

So far, then, we have a faci which is easily recognized. But 
, here the difliculty begins. Are we using the same part of our- 
selves in all these tliree experiences, or a different part in edth? 
Do we gain knowledge with one part, feel anger with another, 
and wn'th yet a third desire the pleasures of food, sex, and so on? 
Or is the wiiole soul at work in every impulse and in all these 
forms of bclkuiour? '1 he difficulty is to answer tliat question 
satisfactorilv. 

I 

Let us appro, ch the problem whether these elements are 
distinct or* identical in this way. It is clear that the same thing 
cannot act in two oppo-,irc wavs or be in two .opposite states at 
the same time vv»‘h respect to the same part of itself, and in 
relation to the oume object. So if we hnd such contradictory 
actions or states among the elements concerned, wx shall know 
that more than one must lKi\e been involved. 

Very well. 

Consider this proposition of mine, then. Can the same thing, 
at the same time and with respect to tiie same part of itselt, be 
at rest and in motion? 

Ccrtainlv not. 

We had better state this principle in still more precise terms, 
to guard against misunderstanding later on. Suppose a man is 
standing still, but moving his head and arms. We should not 
allow anyone to s.iy that the same man w^as both at rest and in 
motion at the same time, but only that part of him was at rest, 
part in motion. Isn’t that so? 

Yes. 

An ingenious objector might refine still further and argue 
that a peg'top, spinning with its peg fixed at the same spot, or 
indeed any body that revolves in the same place, is both at .-at 
and in motion as a wdiole. But wc should not agree, because the 
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parts in respect of which such a body is moving and at rest are 
not the same. It contains an axis and a circumference; and in 
respect of the axis it is at rest inasmuch as the axis is not inclined 
in any direction, while in respect of the circumference it re- 
volves; and if, while it is spinning, the axis does lean out of the 
perpendicular in all directions, then it is in no way at rest. 

That is true. 

No objection of that sort, then, will disconcert us or make 
us believe that the same thing can ever act or be acted upon in 
two opposite ways, or be two opposite things, at the same time, in 
respect of the same part of itself, and in relation to the same 
object. 

I can answer for myself at any rate. 

Well, anyhow, as we do not want to spend time In reviewing 
alhsuch objections to make sure that they are unsound, let us 
proceed on this assumption, with the understanding that, if we 
ever come to think otherwise, all the consequences based upon 
it will fall to the ground. 

Yes, that is a good plan. 

Now, would you class such things as assent and dissent, 
striving after something and refusing it, attraction and repulsion, 
as pairs of opposite actions or states of mind — no matter which ? 

Yes, they are opposites. 

And woirid you not class all appetites such as hunger and 
thirst, and again willing and wishing, with the athrmative 
members of those pairs I have just mentioned? For instance, 
you would say that the soul of a man who desires something is 
striving after it, or trying to draw to itself the thing it wishes 
to possess, or again, in so far as it is willing to have its want 
satisfied, it is giving its assent to its own longing, as if to an 
inward question. 

Yes. 

And, on the other hand, disinclination, unwillingness, and 
dislike, we should class on the negative side with acts of rejection 
or repulsion. 

Of course. 

That being so, shall we say that appetites form one class, the 
most conspicuous being those we call thirst and hunger? 
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Yes. 

Thirst being desire for drink, hunger for food ? 

Yes. • 

Now, is thirst, just in so far as it is thirst, a desire in the soul 
for anything more than simply drink? Is it, for instance, thirst 
for hot drink or for cold, for much drink or for little, or in a 
word for drink of any partic^^lar kind ? Is it not rather true 
that you will have a desire for cold drink only if you are feeling 
hot as well as thirsty, and for hot drink only if you are feefing 
cold; and if you want much drink or little, that will be because 
your thirst is a great thirst or a little one? But, just in itself, 
thirst or hunger is a desire for nothing more tlian its natural 
object, drink or food, pure and simple. 

Yes, he agreed, each desire, just in itself, is simply for its own 
natural <^l.j When the object is of such and such a particular 
kind, the desire v ‘11 be cor lespondingly qualified.^ 

We must be careful here, or we might be troubled by the 
objection that no one desires mere food and drink, but always 
wholesome food airj drink. We shall be told that what we 
desire is always something that is good; so if thirst is a desire, 
its object must be, like that of any other desire, something — 
drink or whatever it may be — that will be good for one.^ 

Yes, there might seem to be something in tiiat objection. 

But surely, wherever you have two correlative terms, if one 
is qualified, the other must always be qualified too; whereas if 
one is unqualified, so is tlie other. 

I don't understand. 

Well, ‘greater’ is a relative term; and the greater is greater 
than die less; if it is much greater, then die less is much less; 

* 7’hc ol'jrct of ihc following subtle arg" nr:it aDOJt relative terms is to distinguish 
thirst d-J a mere i!in.i crj\»:ig for ari'ik tium a more complex desire \vho3e oDject 
iiuludc‘ the pU-amu- or lu-allh expected to result trom drinking We thus torestall 
the objection tint all desires have 'the good' (appirml or real; for their object and 
include an intellectual or rational elcrneiit, so mat tiic conriict 01 motives might 'oc 
reduced to an intcllraual dclu.t, lu the same 'part of the soul, on the comparative 
values of incompatihlc ciuis. 

* If this objection were «d nitted, it would follow that the desire would tlwa; * 
be coi rcspondingly <)ualihcd. It necrssar\ to insist m-t we do experience b! 
cravings which can be isciaied from any judgement auout the goodness of tbeif 
object. 
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if .it is greater at some moment, past or future, tlien the less is 
less at that same moment. The same principle applies to all such 
correlatives, like ‘more’ and ‘fewer’, ‘double’ and ‘half’; and 
again to terms like ‘heavier’ and ‘lighter’, ‘quicker’ and ‘slower’, 
and to things like hot and cold. 

Yes. 

Or take the various branchc** of knowledge: is it not the 
same there The object of knowledge pure and simple is the 
knOwable — if that is the right word — without any (jiialification; 
whereas a particular kind of knowledge has an object of a par- 
ticular kind. For example, as soon as men learnt liow to build 
houses, their craft was distinguished from others under the 
name of architecture, because it had a unique character, which 
was itself due to the character of its object; and all other 
branches of craft and knowledge were distinguished in the 
same way. 

True. 

This, then, if you understand me now, is what I meant by 
saying that, where tliere are two correlatives, the one is qualified 
if, and only if, tlie other is so. I am not s:iving that the one 
must have the same quality as the other — tliat the science of 
health and disease is itself healthy and diseased, or the knowh^dge 
of good and evil is itself good and evil — but only tb.at, as soon 
as vou hav^ a knowledge tliat is restricted to a particular kind 
of object, namely health and disease, the know ledge itself be- 
comes a particular kind of knowledge. Hence wc no longer 
call it merely knowledge, which would have for its object 
whatev'er can be known, but w^e add the qualification and vail 
it medical science. 

I understand now and I agree. 

Now, to go back to thirst: is not that one of these lelarivc 
terms? It is essentially thirst for something. 

Yes, for drink. 

And if tlie drink desired is of a certain kind, the thirst will 
be correspondingly qualified. But thirst which is just simply 
tliirst is not for drink of any particular sort — much or little, 
good or bad — but for drink pure and simple. 

Quite so. 
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VVc concluilc, then, that the soul of a thirsty man, just in so 
far as he is thirsty, has no other'wish than to drink. I'hat is the 
object of Its craving, and towards that it is impelled, 

'I'liat is clear. 

Now if there is ever something which at the same time pulls 
it the opposite way, that something must be an element in the 
soul other than tlic one whicl^ is thirsting and driving it like a 
beast to drink; in accordance with our principle that the same 
thing cannot beliave in two opposite wavs at the s:’me tirne^ind 
tcm’ards tlie same object with the same part of itself. It is like 
an archer drawing the bow: it is not accurate to say that his 
haiuis are at the same time both pushing and pulling it. One 
hand does the pushing, the other the pulhng. 

Kxactlw 

Nhu'g 1 't sometimes true iliat people are thirsty and yet 
unw'Iling to dilr '■ " 

Yes, otjen. 

iCit, then, can <j:ic sa} c^f them, if rie-t that their soul con- 
tains somerlung v’l Jj u’^ges tlmm to Jr ink and ^ )mething which 
hoiJs tliern bai , and that tliL^ Litter is a J’-tiiKt thii'g and over- 
p' ers rlie other r 

1 agree. 

And is it not true that the intcr\ent!on of this inhibiting 
principle in such cases aluavs lias its origin in reflection; 
whereas tlie impuKes dri\ir’g and diag.c’ig tire soul arc engen- 
dered b\' external influences anJ al’i.oimal conditions ^ 

E\ idcmtlv. 

We si. all ha\c good reason, r’ tn, to a— ert th.at thev are two 
distinct piinciplcs. W’e iiu\' c.i I tl..jt p.nt of the soul whereb\ 
it ielh‘ct^, rational; and the other, »vith which it feels hunger 
and till I ^t a:u! is d -tracted bv sexu I pa-- ion and all the other 
desires, we will caii irrMtional appetite, associated with pleasure 
in the i*('ph-in'-.!.me!it of cert.on w.ints. 

Yes, there is good ground lor tiiat view. 


* Some of the mo‘'t intense : > :il\ ile^.res .ire due tf» m I condition?, e.g. thirst 

in fenrr, and cic-ii in irr are bv a orpartnre ironi tlie 5 ^' r, 

denunds ‘ic^dci hinci.t’ 4^ 4& anu Chap. XXXlll 

P- 303 f )- 
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Let US take it, then, that we have now distinguished two 
elements in the soul. What of that passionate element which 
makes us feel angry and indignant? Is that a third, or identical 
in nature with one of those two? 

It might perhaps be identified with appetite. 

I am more inclined to put my faith in a story I once heard 
about Leontius, son of Aglaion. On his wav up from the 
Piraeus outside tlije north wall, he noticed the bodies of some* 
'Criminals lying on the ground, with the executioner standing 
by them. He wanted to go and look at them, but at the same* 
time he was disgusted and tried to turn away. He struggled for 
some time and covered his eves, but at last the desire was too much 
for him. Opening his eyes wide, he ran up to the bodies and cried, 
■‘There you are, curse you; feast yourselves on this lovely sight!' 

'Yes, I have heard that story too. 

The point of it surely is that anger is sometimes in conflict 
with appetite, as if thev were two distinct principles. Do we 
not often find a man whose desires would force liirn to go against 
his reason, reviling himself and indignant with this part c^f his 
nature which is tr\ing to put constraint on him? It is like a 
struggle between two fictions, in which indignation takes the 
side of reason. But I beheve you have never observed, in your- 
self or anyone else, indignation make common cause with appetite 
in behaviour’ which reason decides to be wTong. 

No, I am sure I have not. 

Again, take a man who feels he is in the wrong. The more 
generous his nature, the less Cun he be indignant at any suffering, 
such as hunger and cold, inflicted by the man he has injures. 
He recognizes such treatment as just, and, as I say, his spirit 
refuses to be roused against it. 

T hat is true. 

But now contrast one wdio thinks it is he tliat is being 
wronged. His spirit boils with resentment and sides w'ith the 
right as he conceives it. Persevering all the more for the hunger 
r.nd cold and other pains he suffers, it triumphs and w'ill not give 
in until its gallant struggle has ended in success or death; or 
until the restraining voice of reason, like a sheplierd calling off 
his dog, makes it relent. 
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An apt comparison, he said; and in fact it fits the relation of 
our Auxiliaries to the Rulers: they were to be like watch-dogs 
obeying tHe shepherds of the commonwealth. 

Yes, you understand very well what I liave in mind. But do 
you see how we have changed our view.? A moment ago we 
were supposing this spirited element to be something of the 
nature of appetite; but now it appears that, when the soul is 
divided into factions, it is far more ready to^ be up in arms on 
the side of reason. 

Quite true. 

Is it, tlien, distinct from the rational clement or onlv a par- 
ticular form of it, so that the soul will contain no more than 
two elements, reason and appetite? Or is the soul like the state, 
which had tluec orders to hold it together, traders. Auxiliaries, 
and coup'.’iors? Docs the spirited element make a third, the 
natural auxiliary of reason, when not corrupted by bad up- 
biinging? , 

It must be a third. 

Yes, I said, ided it can be shown to be distinct from 
reason, as we s* ^ it was from appetite. 

'I'hat is easily pro\ed. You can sec that much in children: 
they are full of passionate feelings from their very birth; but 
some, I should sav, never become rational, and most of them 
onlv late in life. 

A very sound observation, said I, tne truth of wliich may 
also be seen in animals. And besides, there is die witness of 
Homer in that line I quoted before: ‘He smote his breast and 
spoke, chiding his heart.’ 1 he poet is plainly thin.kmg of the 
two elements as di.stinct, wiien he makes the one which h.xs 
chosen the better course after rclle tu)!! rebuke the otlier for 
its unreasoMOi.’ p ,,on. 

I eiuirelv a.,iee. 
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CHAPTER XIV (IV. 441C-445B} , 

THE VIRTL'ES IN’ THE I-VniVIDUAL 

I 

The virtues in the stiite tvere the r^ii.Hfie^ of the cithij^i^ ns suih^ 
tonsiii reti as pluxir^ the spreiiil fun t in so:’rtv for he iva^ 

quabtied hy the pr Cilcnjurnir.ce in his riiitine 0 / the ph:/' S' p/u:^ the 
pu^l^n.icus^ or the ccTinne? ciul spirit, hut uH three elements exi^t 
in ezery ifuln idutil.^ ^cho is tht.s a re fir a cf society in mnii^.ture. 
In the pr"-ftn't niiin reason uil! rule.^ KLitli the sph ,ted element as 
its auxilun v, o^'cr the bodily e 2 ppctitfs. Seh^ecrtr :l or temper ance 
ivill le a ccrulit^ n cf internal luii nrni\\ nil the parts bein'] renter, t 
vjiih their lepiiimute satiifaciir^ns. fustice jirndly afft irs.^ rr, 
longer only as a matter cf exterriul beh^pf':!/!' bezvards other but 
afT.h 'ihtn'ml order cf the s^uf fr em zchieh t i^fit I rh.rri' .a zcul 
tTect"s57drTh\ fllhoc. Injustice is ihe'^ff'^-dTe state of inter mJ a'/.wo/ d 
and faction. To aJ: zo'hrther pn<t/.e or trrustice pays the letter is 
now seen to he as absurd as to ink ul. ether health is prtiei atle to 
disease. 


And s>\ after a stormy pti^viye, we l;a\e rcAcli: <\ the larui. \\’e 
are fairl’,' agreed that the same th.ree ele::'.. nts cx^t alike in t)ie 
state and in ciie indi\ idiial soul. 

That is so. 

Doc^ it :kU f(.!!.ov at once th..i state and individual will b'‘ 
wise or braie b}' virtue of the s.ime clement in c.nh and in the 
same wa\’f Both will poh^^e^s in the same m inner anv cju.d;rv 
that mak'-s lor excellence. 

Tdiat must be true. 

Tl'hen it a|';/.;es to ju^tivi : wc slid! cxvneludc tlu.t a man is 
just in the same wav that a state w..- just. And we lia\c surc’v 
not forgotten that justice in the st.Ue meant that each of tlic 
tliree oulels in it was doii];; its own nrojvT work. So wc miy 
lienccforth bear in mind tiiat each one of us lil.ewi^r vvnll be a 
just person, fulfilling his projvr function, only if the scxcial 
parts of our nature fullil theirs. 

Certainly. 
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Ar)d it will be the business of reason to rule with wisdom 
and forctlpught on behalf of the entire soul; while the spirited 
element ouglit to act as its subordinate and allv. '1 he two will 
be brought into accord, as we said earlier, by tiiat combination 
of mental and bodily training which will tunc up one string of 
die instrument and relax the other, nourishing the reasoning 
part on the studv of iu»Me h\cT.itiire and al L-a ing die other’s 
avildness by liarmtmy and rhythm. When b^th have been thus 
nurtured and traii'aal to km^w their own true functions, tfiey 
must be set in coiiunand over the a[)petites, which form the 
greater part of cadi maids soul and are by nature insatiably 
covetous. I hey must kee[) usitdi h^st this part, by battening 
on the pleasures that are called bodilv, should grow so great and 
powerful tliat it will no h)nccr keep to its own work, but will 
try to ii'<la\’e tl''^ oth.ers and usurp a dominion to which it has 
no right, thus tuining tlie whoh* of life upside down. At the 
same time,* rii isc two t(» vdu r will be the best of guardi.ins for 
the entire soul and for tlu* bod v .gainst all enemies from without: 
tlie one will ta’ : counsel, wliile the other will do battle, fol- 
lowing its rtilei s commands and by its own bravery giving 
elVect to tlic ruler’s designs, 
tliat is all true. 

And sf) we call an indi-. idiial bia\e in \irtue of this spirited 
part of his n.iturc, vvh.en, m ‘^pite of pau' or pleasure, it h.olds hist 
to the ini unctions of tea'- ui about wlsit he ought or ou^iit not 
to be airaid of. 

d rue. 

And wi^e in virtue of that small part wlr'ch ruVs and issues 
these i’liunctioiis, j') as it dors tire knmvledge of what 

is good for cadi of die thiee ef-mcnts and for all cd them in 
common. 

Certaiul V. 

And, again, temperate bv rec.son of the unanimity and con- 
cord of all three, when dhere is no internal conflict between the 
ruling elimvnt and its two subjects, but all are agreed that 
reason sluuild be ruler. 

Yes, that is an exact account of temperance, whether in tne 
state or in die individual. 
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Finally, a man will be just by observing the principle we 
have so often stated. 

Necessarily. 

Now is there any indistinctness in our vision of justice, that 
might make it seem somehow different from what we found it 
. to be in the state 

I don’t think so. 

Because, if we have any lingering doubt, we might make sure 
by l:omparing it with some commonplace notions. Suppose, for 
instance, that a sum of monev were entrusted to our state or to 
an individual of corresponding character and training, wimld 
anyone imagine that such a person would be specially likely to 
embezzle it? 

No. 

'And would he not be incapable of sacrilege and theft, or of 
treachery to friend or countrv; never false to an oath or any 
other compact; the last to be guilty of adultery or of neglecting 
parents or the due service of the gods? 

Yes. 

And the reason for all this is that each part of his nature is 
exercising its proper function, of ruling or of being ruled. 

Yes, exactly. 

Are you ^ satisfied, then, that ju stice is^ the power which 
produces states or individual s of whom th.it is true, or must wr 
' look further ? 

There is no need; I am quite satisfied. 

And so our dream has come true — I mean the ink I in:: we 
had that, by some happy chance, we had lighted upon a rudi- 
mentary form of justice from the very moment when we set 
about founding our commonwealth. Our pnri^iple that t\\r 
born shoemaker or carpenter had better stiek to his trade turns 
out to have been an adumbration of justice; and that is why it 
has helped us. But in reality justice, though evidently analogous, 
to this principle, is not a matter of external behaviour, but of 
the inward self and of attending to all that is, in the fullest sense, 
a man’s proper concern. 'Fhc just man docs not allow the 
several elements in his soul to usurp one another’s functions; he 
is indeed one who sets his house in order, by self-mastery and 
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discipline coming to be at peace with himself, and bringing into 
tunc thos^ three parts, like the terms in the proportion of a 
musical scale, the highest and lowest notes and the mean 
between them, with all the intermediate intervals. Only when 
he has linked these parts together in well-tempered harmony 
and has made himself one man instead of many, will he be ready 
to go about whatever he may Ijave to do, whether it be making 
.money and satisfying bodily wants, or business transactions, or 
the affairs of state. In all these fields when he speaks of just 
and honourable conduct, he will mean the behaviour that helps 
to produce and to preserve this habit of mind; and by wisdom 
he will mean the knowledge which preside^; over such conduct. 
Any action which tends to break down this habit will be for 
him unjust; and the notions governing it he will call ignorance 
and foKy. 

That is perfectly true, Socrates. 

Good, said I. I believe we should not be thought altogether 
mistaken, if we claimed to have discovered thejust man and the 
just state, and herein their justice consists. 

Indeed we siiould not. 

Shall we make that claim, then? 

Yes, we will. 

So be it, said I. Nc\t, I suppose, "vc have to consider in- 
justice. 

Evidently. 

l^his must surely be a sort of civil strife among the three 
elements, whercbv they usurp and encroach upon one another’s 
functions and some one part of the soul rises up in rebellion 
against the whole, claiming a supremacy to which it has no 
right because its nature fits it oulv to be the servant of the ruling 
principle. Such turmoil and aberration we shall, I think, 
identify with injustice, intempe’ance, cowardice, ignorance, and 
in a word with all wi<. l.ednesN. 

Exact! V. 

And now that we know the nature of justice and injiistir-, 
we can be cquallv clear about what is meant by acting justly 
again by unjust action and wr.)ngdoing. 
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How do vou mean ? 

Plainly, they are exactly analogous to those wholesome and 
unwholesome activities which respectively produce a healthy 
or unhealthy condition in the body; in the same wav just and 
unjust conduct produce a just or unju'^t character. Justice is 
produced in the soul, like he.dth in the body, by establishing the 
elements concerned in their natural relations of control and 
subordination, whereas injustice is like disease and means tliat 
thi^ natural order is inverted. 

Quite so. 

It appears, then, that vittiie is as it vve^e the h(‘.dr!i and 
comeliness and well-being of* the soul, as \\i^ kt'diiCss is dl^.Ms'‘, 
deformity, and weakness. 

True. 

And also that virtue and wickedness ate broiiglit about bv 
one’s wav of life, honourable or d:sgr*u.(. ful. 

That follows. 

So now it only remains to condtlcr which is the m ue profit- 
able course; to do right and li\c honourably and be just, 
whether or not anyone knows wliat manner of man vou are, 
or to do wrong and be unjust, prcnided that vou c.m esc.ipe the 
chastisement which might make vou a bettcT man. 

But reallv,^ Socrates, it seems to me ridiculous to ask that 
question now that the nature of jusr!('c and injustKc lias bc'^n 
brought to light. People think that .I'l the luxurv and wealth 
and power in the world caruKU make Iite worth li\in;: wh.ui tl'c 
bodily constitution is going to rack ami ruin; and are we to 
believe that, when the \erv priiKiple whereby we !:\e is de- 
ranged and corrupted, life will be worth living so bmg as a m.in 
can do as he will, and wills to do anytliing rather than to lire 
himself from vice and wTongdoing and to win ju ticc and 
virtue? 

.Yes, I replied, it is a ridindoiis q\M gion. 
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PART II, APPENDIX (iv. 445 b-v. 471 c) 

THE rCjSI'J'JOX OF WOMEN AND THE USAGES OF WAR 

Justice b eing no w de fined and adiuittcd to be more profitable than 
inj List Tee, Tur rates sccin'^ to liavc a n s \ v e r e d e cl faTI c n g e of Glauc'on 
afiTOTciriiant^. But Plato more than once TiT^ts 'tliat the argiiftient 
so far has been carried fm at a superficial level. Virtue is, directly or 
ir.-lircaly, dc[''enderit upon that wis lorn the lov^ of vvIikK is ‘philo- 
sophy’; vve have v ct to learn vvl, :t wisdom is and how’ it can be attaiited. 
d ins will be the buhjrtt o: jVrt III, which Will also answer tlie question 
vvliether tliC idoal state, i.owevcr desirable, can be realized on earth. 

Meanv% iiile the next tlv^ce chapters bjrrn an U'lterl ade, surpleraenting 
the instituticms desciiLif^d above and only lorrnallv connevted by the 
metaphor of the tliree ‘waves’ v^ oh the account of the philosophic 
statesman ' , • f /i' r.vs in iV:t lil. 


CHAP'rKR XV (iv. 44s B-v. 457 l; 

JliL EMlEMJiV or N 

Ih'fcf r pj oct'cdv : ; /c tht' ernt) ,J p A f/v t ule '{ the p}il!:s^‘pher- 
So.^uft'S e\pL:l?:s ho:L tiir c to ^havc ickes and 

chddf'en i*: as he halted fialar T24 a, p. i i 2\ “TTie 

cafinrai life of the {a^irdi, »n-, it nc:c uppuas^ hraelves that men 
end 7C';vcv j /;.;// recei e the 5 cir?:r cdue.Jiai and share equally in 
all purlic duties. %L'n?j:ni zi'ith the 7 :y'.t naturiil pitts are not to 
he debarred /v di^rrenee cf ti, ’\!!r'r the larhest fun:tio?is. 

So lahrn the lest (iuaruuais la e seleJed t':r Uuiran^^ as Rulers^ 
the choice may fall i.pai a 'iLCviiai. y,i - /o': v;f, -a he^^e ncmen lived 
in secludion and tc'-'k tin part in p'.\ta.\ his proposal u'outd appear 
re: olutijuar^y. It is t.Ke theme of or.: cfa/' isi'ph ines' later c'nudles^ 
Worivnn in ParlianKTit ichah. sh.zis that the 

qunti^n of rt ' ruen's rryhts iCas in the air as early as 30 ^ ii.c. 

This topic is vitrodu. i as if tt u'er e a diptression. S fates is 
interrupted as he starts upon a description of the depteneratc types 
of constitution and hunu.n character ^ ivhuh is net resumed tiT 
Chapter XXLW 
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Nevertheless, I continued, we are now within sight of the 
clciarest possible proof of our conclusions, and we oi^ght not to 
slacken our efforts. 

No, anything rather than that. 

If you \^11 take your stand with me, then, on this point of 
vantage to which we have climbed, you shall see all the forms 
.that evil takes, or at least all thati't seems worth while to look at. 

Lead the way and tell me what you see. 

What I see is that, whereas there is only one form of excel- 
lence, imperfection exists in innumerable shapes, of which there 
are four that specially deserve notice. 

What do you mean ? 

It looks as if there were as many types of character as there 
arc distinct varieties of political constitution. 

How many ? 

Five of each. 

Will you define them ? 

Yes, I said. One form of constitution will be the form we 
have been describing, tliough it may be called by two names: 
monarchy, when there is one man who stands out above the 
rest of the Rulers j aristocracy, when there are more than one.* 

True. 

That, then, I regard as a single form; for, so long as they 
observe our. principles of upbringing and education, whether 
the Rulers be one or more, they will not subvert the important 
institutions in our commonwealth. 

Naturally not. 

Such, then, is the type of state or constitution that I call good 
and right, and the corresponding t\pe of man. By this standard, 
the other forms in which a state or an individual character may 
be organized are depraved and w^ong. There are four of these 
vicious forms. 

What are the V? 

j 

• Here I was going on to describe these forms in the order in 
which, as I thought, they develop one from another, when 

* The question whether wisdom rules in the person of one man or of scvrral is 
onimporta.'it. lo the 6etp;ci ihc ideal coipt.t iLion is called kiiig-lup or ari::ilocrat) 
(the rule of the best) ludihcrcntiv. ' Cf. 540 p. 256, aiid 5S7 d, p. 308. 
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Polemarchus, who was sitting a little way from Adeimantus, 
reached oyt his hand and took hold of his garment by the 
shoulder. Leaning forward and drawing Adeimantus towards 
him, he whispered something in his ear, of which I only caught 
the words; What shall we do? Shall we leave it alone? 

Certainly not, said Adeimantus, raising his voice. 

What is this, I asked, that )t)u are not going to leave alone? 

You, he replied. 

Why, in particular? I inquired. 

Because we think: you are sharking the discussion of a very 
important part of the subject and trving to cheat us out of an 
explanation. J'"vcryonc, you said, must of course see that the 
maxim, ‘friends have all tilings in common’ applies to women 
and children. You thought we should pass over such a casual 
remark! 

But wasn’t tha^ right, Adeimantus? said I. 

Yes, lie said, but ‘right’ in this case, as in others, needs to be 
defined. 'I hcre may be many ways of having things in common, 
and you rnu^t te*’ u winch you mean. We have been waiting 
a long time for ou to say something about the conditions in 
winch children are to be born ;ind brought up and your whole 
plan of hav ing wives and c hildren held in common. This seems 
to us a matter in which right or wrong management will make 
all the difi’ercncc to societv; and now, instead of going into it 
thoroughly, you are passing on to some other form of constitu- 
tion. So wc came to tlie res.daition which you overheard, not 
to let V(m off discussing it as full\ as all the other institutions. 

I will vote for voiir resoluti mi too, said Cilaucon. 

In fact, hocrates, 'I lirasyin.^^lius added, you may take it as 
carried unarnmouslv. 

You doift know what vou a’-e doing, I said, in holding me 
up like this. You want to st.ot, all over ag.iin, on an enormous 
subject, just as I was rejoicing at tlie idea that we had done 
with this form of consMtution. I was only too glad that my 
oisual remark should be allowed to pass. And now, when you 
demand an explanation, you little know wliat a swarm o* 
questions you are stirring up. 1 let it alone, because I foresa/» 
no end of iiouble. 
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Well, said Thrasymachus, what do you think we came here 
for — to plav pitch-and-toss or to listen to a (Jiscussioi\,? 

A discussion, no doubt, I replied; but within limits. 

No man of sense, said Glaucon, would think the wh(de 
of life too long to spend on questions of this impcMtance. But 
never mind about us; don’t be faint-hearted youisclf. "rdl us 
what you think abcnit this qiiotion: how our Chiardians arc 
to have wives arxi cliildrcn in common, and how thev will 
.brihg up the young in tlie interval between their biith and 
education, which is tJiought to be the most ditlicult time of all. 
Do try to explain liow all this is to be arrani:ed. 

I wish it were as easy as you seem to tliink, I replied. "I'liese 
arrangements are even more open to doubt than anv wc ]ia\e 
so far discussed. It rnav be questioned whether the plan is 
feasible, and even if entirely feasible, whether it would be for 
the best. So I have some hesitation in touching on uliat may 
seem to be an idle dream. 

You need not hesitate, he replied. T his is not an unsympa- 
thetic audience; we are neither incredulous nor hostile. 

^'hank vou, I said; I suppose tliat remark is meant to be 
encouraging. 

Certainly it is. 

Well, I said, it has just the opposite ctTcct. You would do 
well to encoul'aue me, if I had anv faith in my own under- 
standing of these matters. If one knows tlie truth, there is no 
risk to be feared in speaking about the things one has in(^st at 
heart among intelligent friends; but if one is still in the po^irrai 
of a doubting inquirer, as I am now, talking becomes a slippi l y 
venture. Not that I am afraid of being laughed at — that would 
be childish — but 1 am afraid I may miss my footing ju.t where 
a false step is most to be drtaded and drag my friends down with 
me in my fall. I devoutly hope, (ilaucon, that no nemesis will 
overtake me for wliat I am going to say; for I really believe 
that to kill a man unintentionally is a lighter oftence than to 
mislead him concerning the goodness and justice of social insti- 
tutions. Better to run that risk among enemies than among 
friends; so your encouragement is out of place. 

Glaucon laughed at this. ‘No, Socrates, he said, if yf)ur theory 
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has any untow^ard cfFrct on us, r^ur blood shall not be on your 
hc*id; w’e absolve you of any intention to mislead us. So have 
no fear. 

Well, said I, wlu'n a honiieidr* is ah-ol'. ec! of all intention, the 
law lioIJs him eiear of guilt; and tlie same priiK.ple may apply 
to rnv case. 

Yes, so far as that goes, \ ')ij^may speak freely. 

W'c rrni .t ?n tl'cn, to a subject wliich ou^ht, perliaps, 

to ha\(* i'e«‘n tie.ited e.iri]{ r in it's proper j/ia^e; after 

a!!, it U'.iv be sun.d-if tb.at ti.e wmiuch si oiddi b.a\c t!i' ir turn 
on t!:e vv/u-n tiie nani h.a\e cjuite linislicd tiieir perfor- 

in. mkc, e-p'-Liailv sKiee \('i» are so in-’^tent. In mv judgr*inent, 
then, ihe c, .nation iiiider v. i.at cnrhiit’ons pe‘>{)Ie born and edu- 
cated as ' .o’e libtd slmuld p )^''e''S wnes and clnldren, 
and hew Tnev sli *•:' i treat t! < in, '.'an be r* . ' *’v settled onlv bv 
keep'’ to tiic Course on wl'idi v. e 'Lirt"c them at die o’atscr 
W'e urivi' rtook to ’put tbf neni in tbe position of watch-dogs 
’Mardinga ilo^k. ..(.* wt t •!’ 'w up t • e* a”..' 1' v ’ 1 i:ni'.:'ne 

tnem bred and re.ired in tbc s<ime sat o! \'vay. We eaii then 
see if tbit p'o! /I suit our purp. .^e. 

How :!1 tii.it b> ^ 

In 'S w.iv. \\ii!ib d() we tb‘”k r' ''t f ^r ..rcii-dogs: 
sh''‘uld the fein.il'’': gu.iu! tbe :1 o'K ..n-{ I’ui.t \si::i the rn -.les ..:id 
t.ike a share in ..11 tl/jv do, or si .>uM t.>' be kept wini.n d lors 
as lit for no n. ur ih.in bisning and K- '.n.: ti.eir pupp.c>, winle 
all the bard work b>okin.: .itter tiie t]oc.< in lett to tiie ir.ale?.^ 

'1 bee are c\pi ^ te<l to t.ike ti.en fu’l sb.are, e\oept tliat we t^e.at 
tliein as not euiie so ''t:»>n;. 

Can you einplov .niv c^e.-tu’e f.T r’'e - .:ne work as another, 
if you do ni)t .p\(’ t’ in boili tbe • imc upb:.: ..ing and edu- 
cation ^ 

No. 

'1 hen, if wc are to set woT.eri to t’ s/.:ne t.’ dits men, we 
must teach tlicm the same tnincs. '1 iiee inuNt h.i\e tile same 
two braiKhcs i)i ii.n’nmg tv)r mind ami bi kK and also be t.vught 
the art of w.ir, and thev nui^t iece:\c t!ic '.-.me tre.itm.ent. 

"1 hat seems to follow. 
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Ppssibly, if these proposals were carried out, they might be 
ridiculed as involving a good many breaches of custom. 

They might indeed. 

The most ridiculous — don’t you think? — being the notion 
of women exorcising naked along with the men in the wrestling- 
schools; some of them elderly women too, like the old men who 
still have a passion for exercise ^hen they are wrinkled and not 
very agreeable to jook at 

- ^es, tliat would be thought laughable, according to our 
present notions. 

Now we have started on this subject, we must not be fright- 
ened of the many witticisms that might be aimed at such a 
revolution, not only in the matter of bodily exercise but in die 
training of women’s minds, and not least when it comes to their 
bearing arms and riding on horseback. Having begun upon 
these rules, we must not draw back from the harsher provisions. 
The wits may be asked to stop being witty and try to be serious; 
and we may remind them that it is not so long since the Greeks, 
like most foreign nations of the present day, thought it ridiculous 
and shameful for men to be seen naked. When gymnastic exer- 
dses were first introduced in Crete and later at Sp.irta, the 
humorists had their chance to make fun of them; but when 
experience had shown that nakedness is better uncovered than 
muffled up, die laughter died down and a practice which the 
reason approved ceased to look ridiculous to the eye. This 
shows how idle it is to think anything ludicrous but what is base. 
One who tries to raise a laugh at any spectacle save that of baseness 
and folly will also, in his serious moments, set before himself some 
other standard than goodness of what deserves to be held in honour. 

Most assuredly. 

The first thing to be settled, then, is whether these proposals 
are feasible; and it must be open to anyone, whether a humorist 
or serious-minded, to raise the question whether, in the case of 
mankind, the feminine nature is capable of taking part wdth the 
other sex in all occupations, or in none at all, or in some only; 
and in particular under wdiich of these heads this business of 
military senu’ce falls. Well begun is half done, and would not 
this be the best way to b •;^in? 
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Yes. 

Shall we take the other side in this debate and argue against 
ourselves? We do not want tlic adversary’s position to be taken 
by storm for lack of defenders. 

I have no objection. 

Let us state his case for him. ‘Socrates and Glaucon’, he 
will say, ‘there is no need for i>tlicrs to dispute your position; 
you yourselves, at the very outset of founding your common- 
wealth, agreed that everyone si^.uld do the one work for which 
nature fits him.’ 'W'S, of course; I suppose w'e did. ‘And isn’t 
there a very great difference in nature between man and 
w'oman?’ \'cs, surely. ‘Does not that natural difference imply 
a corresponding difference in the work to be given to each?’ 
Yes. ‘liut if so, surely you must be mistaken now and contra- 
dicting you-s' lves when you sav that mem and w'omcn, having 
such widely divergent natures, should do the same things?’ 
What is your answer to that, mv ingenious friend? 

It is not easy to find one at the moment. I can only appeal to 
you to state the case r.n our owm side, w’harevcr it may be. 

"I liis, Glaucon, is one of many alarming objections which I 
fbrcs;iw some time ago. I'hat is w^hv I shrank from touching 
upon these law^s concerning the possession of wi\cs and the 
rearing of cJiildrcn. 

It looks like anything but an easy problem. 

True, I said; but whether a man tumbles into a swimming- 
pool or into mid-ocean, he has to sw’im all the same. So must we, 
and try if we can reach the shore, hoping for st^me Arion’s 
dolphin or other inii.iculous deli\erance to bring us s:\fe to 
land.* 

I suppose so. 

Come then, let us see if w'e cn find the w’av out. We did 
agree that ditlcrcnt natures siuuilJ ha\'c different occupations, 
:md that the natures of man and woman arc dm'crcnt; and yet 
've arc now saving that these different natures are to have tlic 
.s.:nie occupations. Is tliat the charge .against us? 

E.xactly. 

* 'I'hr musician Arlon, to c«c.ipr the trrul:-^rv of Con; fhian iailors, into the 
tea arui wai carried ashore at Tacnarum by a tiolph’n, Herod. 1. 
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It IS extraordinary, Glaucon, what an effect the practice of 
debating has upon people. 

Why do you say that ? 

Because they often seem to fall unconsciously into mere 
disputes which they mistake for reasonable argument, through 
being unable to draw the distinctions proper to their subject; 
and so, instead of a philosophical exchange of ideas, they go off 
in chase of contradictions w^hich are purely verbal. 

' know that happens to many people; but docs it apply to us 
at this moment ? 

Absolutely. At least I am afraid we arc slipping uncon- 
sciously into a dispute about words. \Vc have been strenuously 
insisting on the letter of our principle that different natures 
should not have the same occupations, as if we were scoring a 
point in a debate; but we have altogether neglected to consider 
what sort of sameness or difference we meant and in wliat 
respect these natures and occupations were to be defined as 
different or the same. Consequently, we might very well be 
asking one another wdicthcr there is not an oppe-sition in nature 
between bald and long-haired men, and, when that was ad- 
mitted, forbid one set to be shoemakers, if the other were 
following that trade. 

That would be absurd. 

Yes, but cmlv because we never meant any and every sort of 
sameness or difference in nature, but the sort that w;is relevant 
to the occupations in question. We meant, for instance, that a 
man and a woman have tiie same nature if both have a talent 
for medicine; whereas two men have different natures if one is 
a born physician, the other a born carpenter. 

Yes, of course. 

If, then, we find that either the male sex or the female is 
specially qualified for any particular form of occupation, then 
that occupation, v/t shall say, ought to be assigned to one sex 
or the other. But if the only difference appears to be that the 
male begets and the female brings forth, we sliall conclude that 
no difference between man and woman has yet been produced that 
is relevant to our purpose. We shall continue to think it proper 
for our Guardians and their wives to share in the same pursuits. 
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And quite rightly. 

The next thing will be to ask. our opponent to name any 
profession or occupation in civic life for the purposes of which 
woman’s nature is different from man’s. 

'I'liat is a fair question. 

He might reply, as you did just now, that it is not easy to 
find a Siitisfactory answer on the spur of the moment, but that 
there would be no difficulty after a little reflection. 

^.Perhaps. 

Suppose, then, we invite him to follow us and see if we can 
coiuincc him tliat there is no occupation concerned whlli the 
inanageincnt of social affairs that is peculiar to women. We 
will confront him with a question: When you speak of a man 
having a natural talent for something, do you mean that he 
finds it casv to learn, and after a little instruction can find out 
much more tor ihniselfj wdiereas a man who is not so gifted learns 
with diiliculty and no amount of instruction and practice will 
make him eVen remember what he h.is been taught? Is the 
talented man one whose bo-lily p(nvcrs are readilrat the service 
of his mind, instead oi being a hindrance? Are not these the 
marks by wln\h you distinguish the presence of a natural gift 
for any pursuit ? 

^'es, precisely. 

Now do you know of any human occiipati in w}::v:]i t;.e 
male sex is not superior to the female in all these respects? 
Need I waste time o\('r exceptions like wca\ing and watching 
over s;iuccpans and batches of cako, though women are supp<iscd 
to be good at such things and get laughed at when a man docs 
them better? 

It is true, lie u-phed,in almost ever vt lung one sex is e.i'^'lv beaten 
bv the otiier. Ni> doubt manv wa^men aic belter at ma:iv thirgs 
than many meir, but taking the sexes as a wliole, it is as \ou 

*^10 conclude, llu n, there is no occupation concerned witn 
the management of social affairs which belongs either to woman 
or to man, as such. Natural gifts are to be found here and the:e 
in both creatures alike; and every occupation is open to bt^th, 
60 far as their natures arc concerned, though woman is for 
all purposes the weaker. 

4J06.^ 
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Certainly. 

Is that a reason for making over all occupations t;o men only ? 

Of course not. 

No, because one woman may have a natural gift for medicine 
or for music, anotlier may not. 

Surely. 

Is it not also true that a woman may, or may not, be warlike 
or athletic? 

I think so. 

And again, one may love knowledge, another hate it; one 
may be high-spirited, another spiritless? 

True again. 

It follows that one woman will be fitted by nature to be a 
Guardian, another will not; because these were the qualities 
for which wc selected our men Guardians. So for the purpose 
of keeping watch over the commonwealth^ woman has the 
same nature as man, save in so far as she is weaker. 

So it appears. 

It follows that women of this type must be selected to share 
the life and duties of Guardians with men of the same type, 
since they are competent and of a like nature, and tlie same 
natures must be allowed the same pursuits. 

Yes. 

Wc come round, then, to our former position, that there is 
nothing contrary to nature in giving our Guardians’ wives tlic 
same training for mind and bodv. The practice wc proposed 
to establish was not impossible or visionary, since it was in 
accordance with nature. Rather, the contrary practice which 
now prevails turns out to be unnatural. 

So it appears. 

Well, we set out to inquire whetlicr the plan W'C proposed 
was feasible and also the best. T hat it is feasible is now agreed; 
we must next *'ettle whether it is the best. 

Obviously. 

Now, for the purpose of producing a woman fit to be a 
Guardian, we shall not have one education for men and .mother 
for women, precisely because the nature to be taken in hand is 

the same. 
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T rue. 

What A your opinion on the question of one man being 
better than another? Do you tliink there is no such difference? 

Certainly I do not. 

And in this commonwealth of ours which will prove the 
better men — the Guardians who have received the education 
we described, or the shoemakers who have been trained to 
naake shoes?* 

It is absurd to ask such a question. 

Very well. So these Guardians will be the best of all tlic 
citizens ? 

By far. 

And tliese women tJic best of all the women? 

Yes. 

Can anything be better for a commonwealth than to produce 
in it men and women of the best pr)ssiblc type r 
No. 

And that result will be brought about br such a system of 
mental and bodily training as we have described? 

Su relv. 

We mav conclude that the institution we proposed was not 
onlv practicable, but also the best for the commonwealth. 

Yes. 

I'hc wives of our Guardians, then, must strip for exercise, 
since they will be clothed with virtue, and they must take their 
share in war and in the other social duties of guardianship. 
Thev are to have no other occupation; and in these duties the 
lighter p art imisr to the women., becaiTse of the wc.akness o f 
t fieir sex . T he m.in who laughs at nakeiJ women, exercising 
tlieir bodies for the best of rea^ >ns is like one that ‘gathers fruit 
unripe’,^ for lie does n(^t know wh.it it is that he is laughirig at 
or what he is doing. 'I herc will never be a finer saving than 
the one which declares that wiiatevcr does goc^d should be held 
in honour, and the onlv shame is in doing harm. 

I'hat is perfectly true. 


• The elcmri of Ch.-^r' IX v. 'll be oj'rn to til C'tirer-J, b-U r r- 

inmablv carrjnl lu’t' rr (to the tpe of i** or ib. ire p Is;' m the of 
wiio ihow ipccul promise. ' .'Xn tdapteJ tjuotilion froui l*»odir Jfrtg zoy 
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CHAPTER XVI (v. 45711-4660) 

ABOLITION OF THE FAMILY FOR THE GUARDIANS 

The principle^ '‘Friends have all things in common^ ^ is no 7 v applied 
by alclishing private homes and fAwilies for the Cuardians {onl\\ 

, so that they may form a single family. The chief aims are: ( l ) to 
brefd and rear children oj the highest type by the euge?iic methods 
used in breeding domestic animals; (2) to free the Ciaardi.ms jr om 
the te?nptation to prefer Jannl\ interests to those of the H'hole corn- 
munits; (3) to ensure the greatest possible unity in the sttite. * There 
must be no private property in ivornen and children. It is in this 
negatrve sense that U'ii’es and children ate to be held in common; 
anything like promiscuity would defeat the eugenic pur pose even 
more than it is now defeated where indrvi duals are allowed free 
choice of partners. Hence sexu :l intercourse is to be more strictly 
controlled and limited by the Rulers than it has ei been in ch Hived 
society — a fact which has escaped some hasty re<i let s of inaccurate 
traniL*tions. This throws on the Rulers an invidi':us task. They 
will be protected fr^m the imputation of fai'our it tsrn or persorud 
Spite by making it appear that the choice of partners is mude by 
drawing lots.^ which they will in fact sect etly manipulate. 

Plato does riot seem to have thought out I'ery clearly the details 
of his marriage regulations. Some obscure points will be dealt with 
in notes. 


So far, then, in regulating the position of women, we mav claim 
to have come safclv through wuth one lia/.a.rdous prc^posal, tlut 
male and female Guardians shall have all occupations in com- 
mon. '^1 he consistency of the argument is an assurance that flic 
plan is a good one and also feasil>lc. We arc like swimmers wlio 
have breasted the first wave without being swalldwed up. 

> lierotlotij* iv. 104 rccor lliat a norrlj'-'n proplr, the Aprif'!\rM, l.f! ' their 
vro'nen in common^ in order that they might ali be brot.hcrs and kir.smrn and liavr 
00 envy or hatred towa»-d!i one another. In Ihr Laxui, 7^0 B, Plato niait tain? tliat 
complete communism, extended to tht whole state, would be ideal. But as ■ pfitiical 
proposal he abandons it even fur the Rulers. 
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Not such a small wave cither. 

You will not call it large when you see the next. 

Let me'have a look at the next one, then. 

Here it is: a law which follows from that principle and all 
that has gone before^ namely that, of tlicse Guardians, no one 
man and one woman arc to set up house together privately: 
wives are to be held in commcyi by all; so too are the children, 
and no parent is to know his own child, nor any child his parent 
'« It will be much harder to convince people that that is ci^^cr 
a feasible plan or a good one. 

As to its being a good plan, I imagine no one would deny 
the immense advantage of wives and children being held in 
common, provided it cm be ciinie. I should expect dispute to 
ai’.se cliielly over the question whether it is pos^«iible. 

There V' well be a goc^d deal of dispute over both points. 

You mean, I must meet attacks on two fronts. I was hoping 
to escape one by running awMv: if vou agreed it was a good plan, 
then I should <jrily have had to inquire whether it w^as feasible. 

No, we have seen through that mancruvre. You wdll have 
to defend botli positions. 

Well, I must pay the penalty for mv cowardice. But grant 
me one favour. Let me indulge inv fancy, like one who enter- 
tains himself with idle dav'-drcani') on a solitary walk. Before 
he ha^ any hov\' h.'* desires can be realized, he will set 

aside that question, to save himself the trouble of rcckcMiing wdiat 
may or may not be possible. He will assume that his wish has 
come true, and amuse himself vv ith settling all the details of what 
lie means to do then. So a la/.v mind encourages itself to be lazier 
than ever; and I am giv ing wmv to the same weakness mv'sclf. I 
vv ant to put olT till later that question, how the thing can be done. 
Fc>r the moment, witli your leave I shall assume it to be possible, 
and ask liow the Rulers will work out the details in practice; and 
I shall argue that the plan, once carried into eft'ecr, wtvjld be the 
best thing in the WH)Tld for our commoiuvc.dth and for its Guard- 
ians. 'I'hat is w'hat I shall now trv to make out with your help, 
if you will allow me to postpone the other question. 

Very g<v^d; I have no objection. 

Well, if our Rulers arc wortlvy of tlic name, and their 
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Auxiliaries likewise, these latter will be ready to do what they 
are told, and the Rulers, in giving their commands, will them- 
selves obey our laws and will be faithful to their spirit in any 
details we leave to their discretion. 

No doubt. * 

It is for you, then, as their lawgiver, who have already selected 
the men, to select for association with them women w'ho are so 
far as possible of the same natural capacity. Now since none 
of jhem will have* any private home of his own, but they will 
share the same dwelling and eat at common tables, the two sexes 
will be together; and meeting without restriction for exercise 
and all through their upbringing, they will surely be drawn 
towards union with one another by a necessity of their nature — 
necessity is not too strong a w'ord, I think? 

J^ot too strong for the constraint of love, which for the 
mass of mankind is more persuasive and compelling than even 
the necessity of mathematical proof 

Exactly. But in the next place, Glaucon, anything like un- 
regulated unions would be a profanation in a state whose citizens 
lead the good life. The Rulers will not allow such a thing. 

No, it would not be right. 

Clearly, then, wc must have marriages, as tiered as we 
can make them; and this sanctity will attach to those which 
yield the best xesu Its.* 

Certainly. 

How are we to get the best results? You must tell me, 
Glaucon, because I see you keep sporting dogs and a great many 
game birds at your house; and there is something about their 
mating and breeding tliat you must have notiLcd. 

What is that ? 

In the first place, though they may all be of good stock, are 
there not some that turn out to be better than the rc^t? 

There are. 

• And do you breed from all indiscriminately? Arc you not 
careful to breed from the best so far as you can ? 

Yes. 

* In the La-uft 'Plato’i view of mirriagc ii verv far from being mrrrly phyiical. 
It bai its moral and even its religions tide' (Barker, CraA Political Tkaory, 329). 
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And from those in their prime,* rather than the very young 
or the very old ? 

Yes. 

Otherwise, the stock of your birds or dogs would deteriorate 
very much, wouldn’t it? 

It would. 

And the same is true of horses or of any arymal? 

It would be very strange if it were not. 

Dear me, said I; we shall need consummate skill in our 
Rulers, if it is also true of the human race. 

Well, it is true. But why must they be so skilful ? 

Because they will have to administer a large dose of that 
medicine we spoke of earlier.* An ordinary doctor is thought 
good enough a patient who will submit to be dieted and can 
do without medicin'!; but he must be much more of a man if 
drugs arc required. 

True, but how does that apply? 

It applies to our Rulers: it seems they will have to give their 
subjects a considerable dose of imposition and deception for 
their good. We said, if you remember, that such expedients 
would be useful as a sort of medicine. 

Yes, a very sound principle. 

Well, it looks as if this sound principle will play no small part 
in this matter of marriage and child-bearing. 

How so ? 

It follows from what we have just said that, if we are to keep 
our flock at the highest pitch of excellence, there should be as 
many unions of the best of both sexes, and as few of the inferior, 
as possible, and that only the offspring of the better unions should 
be kept.* And again, no one but the Rulers must know how 
all this is being effected; otherwise our herd of Guardians may 
become rebellious. 

Quite true. 

We must, then, institute ceruin festivals at which wc shall 

■ At 389 ■ (p. 76). 

* That If, ‘kept as GuarJians*. The inferior children of Guardians were to 
'thrust out among the craftsmen and farmers' (41 s c, p. 104), and this is repeated 
at Tsmaeus 19A. A breeder of race- horses would keep (a common meaning of 
rp 4 ^iy) the best r>alt, but not kill the rest. 
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bring together the brides and the bridegrooms. There will be 
sacrifices, and our poets will w-rite songs befitting tfie occasion. 
The number of marriages we shall leave to the Rulers’ discre- 
tion. They* will aim at keeping the number of the citizens as 
constant as possible, having regard to losses caused by war, 
■epidemics, and so on; and thej^ must do their best to see that 
our state does not become either great or small.* 

^Very good. 

I think they will have to invent some ingenious syi'tem of 
drawing lots, so that, at each pairing off, the inferior candidate 
mav blame his luck rather than the Rulers. 

Yes, certainly. 

Moreover, young men who acquit tiiemsclves well in war 
and other duties, should be given, among other rewards and 
privileges, more liberal opportunities to sleep with a wife,^ for 
the further purpose that, with good excuse, as many as pob^ible 
of the children may be begotten of such fathers. 

Yes. 

As soon as children arc born, they will be taken in charge 
by officers appointed for the purpose, who may be men or women 
or both, since offices are to be shared by both se.xes. I'hc children 
of the better parents they will carry to tlie creche to be reared 
in the care of nurses living apart in a certain quarter of the city. 
Those of the inferior parents and any children of the rest tliat 

* Fljto icerns to f ' :rt that thr-c rules apply only to Guardians. If the rr*i? h 

larger third class is to wtlm^it restnc' on, 9 sul -tant.al rise in th' r rn. nl rrs 

might entail suipension ofall chsldil irth among Ci 'lar'iian*., ith a dvsprn.v. rl:e . r Plato, 
however, feared a decline, rather than a rise, in the hinu-ratc. ('I he state df'v.nlird 
in the is always to have 5,040 citi/nw, ra,h hn! :.np one inaiirnai !e lot of 1 i-M ) 

The ‘number of marriages' nuy r.> !• ir both the nuini er of canJn^^tes adM’'tt< J 
■t rich festival and the frequency of tl.e irsi vals. Hut it la perhaps l.krly that the 
festivals arc to be annual, ao tiiat women who had bo: nr children aime the la-'t 
feitival would be re-m.irriageable If ao, at rath festival a fr^^h group will be called 
tip, consisting of all ho have reavhed the age of zc lor men oj” 20 lor v^wmcri Mtuc 
the previous festival. Some or all of thr^r will he paired with one another or with 
members of older groups. The couples will cohabit during the festival, which miijht 
last (say) for a month. The marriages will then be dissolved anti the partners remain 
celibate until the next festival at earliest. 7 'his follows from the ■tairmeiit at 461 D 
(p. 158} that the resulting batch of children will all be born between 7 and 10 months 
after the festival. 

* Not to have several wives at once, but to be admitted at more frequent intervals 
Co the periodic maffiage festivals, rjot necciiarily with a didercut wife each ti(iic* 
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arc born defective will be hidden away, in some appropriate 
manner that must be kept secret.® 

'1 hey must be, if the breed of our Guardians is to be kept pure. 

"Idiese oflicers will also superintend the nursing of the children. 
"I hey will bring the mothers to the creche wiien their breasts 
are full, while taking every precj^ution that no mother shall know 
her own child; and if the mothers have not fnough milk, they 
will provide w'ct-nurscs. "1 hey will limit the time during wf^ch 
the mrjtliers will suckle tlieir cliiMren, and h,ind over all the 
hard work and sitting up at night to nurses and attendams. 

That will make child-bearing an easy business for the 
Guardians’ wives. 

So it should be. To go on w'irh our scheme: w'e said that 
children 'hov.iJ he born from parents in the prime of life. Do 
you agree that lasts about twxntv years fur a woman, and 
thirty for a man? A woman should bear children for the 
commonwealth from her twentieth to her fortieth year; a man 
should begin to beget hem when he has passed ‘the racer’s prime 
in swiftness',^ and continue till he is fiftv-five. 

'riic'se are certainly the years in winch both the bodily and 
the mental powders of man and wcunan are at their best. 

If a mail either above or below this age meddles with the 
be et ring of cinlJren f )r tlie commonw’calth, we siiall hold it 
an otfcncc against divine and human law. He will be begetting 
fur his country a child conceived in darkness and dire incon- 
tinence, wliose birtii, if it escape detection, wni not have been 
s^uKtioned bv the sacritices and pravers offered at each marriage 
festival, wlirn priests and priestesses join with tlic wliolc com- 
munity in praying th.at the children to be born may be even 
better and more useful citizens tlian their parents. 

M)U arc rigfit. 

The same law will apply to anv man within the prescribed 
limits who touches a w’cman also of marriageable age wlien the 

• Infantlc'fle of tlrfcclive clii! Irm practiicd at Sp*rt*; but the Tajue exprc«- 
fion uicd dun not imply that all children of inferior G jaraian* are to b* deftroyeu 

I hole not vlefcitivc would be rrugated to the third ciaia. ProzioCion of chiidreo 
from that clan waa provided for at 415 C (p. 104). 

* A poetical quotation, which mav, in ita original context, haec referred to a race* 
bone, brought to '.he atud wiico be tud ceased run. 
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Ruler has not paired them. We shall say that he is foisting on 
the commonwealth a bastard, unsanctioned by law or by religion. 

Perfectly right. 

As soon, However, as the men and the women have passed 
the age prescribed for producing children, we shall leave them 
free to form a connexion with jvhom they will, except that a 
man shall not take, his daughter or daughter’s daughter or mother 
or mother’s mother, nor a woman her son or father or her son’s 
son or father’s father; and all this only after we have exhorted 
them to see that no child, if any be conceived, shall be brought 
to light, or, if they cannot prevent its birth, to dispose of it on 
the understanding that no such child can be reared.* 

That too is reasonable. But how are they to distinguish 
Others and daughters and those other relations you mentioned ? 

They will not, said I. But, reckoning from the day when 
he becomes a bridegroom, a man will call all children born in 
the tenth or the seventh month sons and daughters, and they 
will call him father. Their children again he will call grand- 
children, and they will call his group grandfathers and grand- 
mothers; and all who are born within the period during which 
their mothers and fathers were having children will be called 
brothers and sisters. This will provide for those restrictions on 
unions that we mentioned; but the law will allow brothers and 
sisters to live together, if the lot so falls out and the Delphic 
oracle also approves.* 


* The unofficial unioni might be permanent. The only unions barred as incestuous 
;rc between parents and children, or grandparents and grandchildren (all such are 
included, since, if a woman cannot marry her father's father, a man cannot marrv 
bis son's daughter). It seems to follow that Plato did not regard the much more 
probable connexions of brothers and sisters as incestuous) and if so, he would see no 
reason against legal marriage of real brothers and sisters, who would not know they 
were so related. Such onions were regular in Egypt) and some modern authontn ^ 
deny that they are dys^eoic. Greek law allowed marriage between brother and halt- 
titter by a different mother. 

* Thif last speech deals with two distinct questions: (1) avoidance of incestuous 
onions as shove defined ; (2) legal marriage of brothers and sisters. 

(i) Since the elderly people forming unofficial unions arc not to know who are 
their parents or children, they must avoid all persons who could possibly be so related 
to them. This ii easy, if cohabitation in legal marriage is confined to the duration 
of a marriage festival and the children of any parent must therefore belong to a batch 
bom in the seventh or tenth month after any festival at which that parent has hern 
married. (Most ancient authorities* denied that a child could be boro in the eighth 
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Very good. 

This, tlmn, Glaucon, is the manner in which the Guardians 
of your commonwealth are to hold their wives and children in 
common, ftdust we not next find arguments to establish that it 
is consistent with our other institutions and also by far the best 
plan ? 

Yes, surely. 

'We had better begin by asking what is the greatest good at 
which the lawgiver should aim in laying down the constitutfcn 
of a state, and what is the worst evil. We can then consider 
whether our proposals are in keeping with that good and irre- 
concilable with the evil. 

By all means. 

Does not ♦■lie worst evil for a state arise from anything that 
tends to rend it asunder and destroy its unity, wliile nothing does 
it more good than whatever tends to bind it together and make 
it one ? 

T hat is true. 

month ) If a register wai kept, « nian could be told all the datca in question without 
being told v,ho were his real cliildrcn. 

(2) Attrr explaining how intcstuoui unions can be avoided by a man treating 
certain >ahole groups as his parents or children or crandparents or graridchildrca, 
Plato ados that all persons ‘born w'lthm the period d<-.:: ig which iheir mothers a.nd 
fatiicrs (not Jiis lather ti.d mother; w’crc having chd. iren* w il i r calico ‘orothers’ 
and 'sustcri'. If unions of real brothers and inters are not incr'iUL'js, this clause 
has nothing to do with avoida'n.e of incest It onlv adds to the oeh-ntion of nom.na' 
parents* and chi! 'ren and grj,.dparenrs and gran.i*.^ddren, a denn.iion of those who 
will call one ar. other ‘brother*’ anil ‘listers’, wiirtf.cr tr;ev are rr.d.lv so related or 
not. Probat'lv, il 11 meant tiiat iheic will be all the lorn ; the same 

generation ^in a vague sense, Snicc ir.ere i* no qur-t.on of incest, tnrsr r'*on 5 will 
never need to inquire aiout dates ol marriage and birth, if Uiry wish to form a union. 

The last sentence relcrs to b«.<th top-i-s of th- c rev. jus one (i) avoidance of 
inerstuous unions. (2) legal marriage ot leal brotr.rrs ana sister'* It has bern held 
that I’lato regarded sm h marr'igr* as .'iCtUMus and tint fie ()’ac!e was to guard 
against tl i m liut citlirr the R ..rrs k''ew how an C». . ' n.s w. e related or Iticv 
did not. ll 1*: seem* liK.r!y) the) ui.i k: ow . thev i. ould a\ • J ar ' c ig sucli maTiage* 
Without iiivoki ig an oracle to negitive ihef own propo*,*!' P t:.^ '■ did not (though 
it would be iollv to keep no regis' -rs if an? ince‘>l was to : i a\o ..eu,. thc'^ how could 
the Oracle know? Granted that Plato did not hold marinigc ot brothers and sisters 
to be incestuous, the Rulers could sometimes knowir.giv arrange such marriages. 
The Oracle might l>« asked oikc for ah to approve the % ‘ ole Si.:ier 7 ic of marriage 
laws, or It might br fo’-mallv invoked at eivh fc*>ti\sl. It it raised no Ow';ectiOQ, th 
Rulers would be protected Irom any diargc of VioUling rd.g ous law. 
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And are not citizens bound together by sharing in the same 
pleasures and pains, all feeling glad or grieved on the same occa- 
sions of gain or loss; whereas the bond is brokert when such 
feelings are no longer universal, but any event of public or per- 
sonal concern fills some with joy and others with Aitress? 

Certainly. 

And this disunion comes about when the words ‘mine’ and 
*not mine’, ‘another’s’ and ‘not another’s* are not applied to the 
same things throughout the community. he best orderet! state 
w^ill be the one in which the largest number of persons use these 
terms in the same sense, and which accordingly most nearly 
resembles a single person. When one of us hurts his finger, the 
whole extent of those bodily connexions which arc gathered up 
in the soul and unified by its ruling element is made aware and 
it all shares as a whole in the pain of the suffering part; hence 
we say that the man has a pain in his finger. "I'he same thing 
is true of the pain or pleasure felt when any other part of the 
person suffers or is relieved. 

Yes; I agree that the best organized community comes nearest 
to that condition. 

And so it will recognize as a part of itself tlic iiuli\idual 
citizen to whom good or evil happens, and will share as a whole 
in his joy or sorrow. 

It must, if the constitution is sound. 

It is time' now to go back to our own comn^c^nwealth and 
see whether these conclusions applv xo it more tliari to any other 
type of state. In all alike there are rulers and comm )n people, 
all of whom will call one another fellow citizens. 

Yes. 

But in other states the people have another name as well for 
their rulers, haven’t tliey.^ 

Yes; in most they call them masters; in democracies, simply 
the government. 

And in ours? 

The people will look upon their rulers as preservers and 
protectors. 

And how will our rulers regard the people ? 

As those who maintain them and pay them wages. 
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And cls<"wlicrc ? 

As sl.urs. 

And what do rulers elsewhere call one another? 

Col lea;i lies. 

And ours? 

Fellow Guardians. 

And in other states may nr'tia ruler rejard one colleague as 
a friend in whom he has an interest, and anojher as a stranger 
v»!rii whom he has ntjtliin:: in eommon? 

^'es, that olrm hapj ^-ns. 

But liuit could nor be so uith vour (juardians? None of 
tliem could ever neat a icliow (ha.rdian as a stranger. 

Ccitainly iK't. He nlu^t n. card eieryone wliom he meets as 
brother or s'ster, father or mooier, son or daughter, grandchild 
or gr.uivlp I'''*. 

V(:r\ .'«‘')d; but hr^-e is a finther point. Will you not require 
them, ii 't mCjielv to use the^c fainilv b.Jt to beha\e as 

a real f.iinilv? .Must tliev not sbanv towards all wii<;m tJiev call 
dathtr' the cu^tonnrv ie\(*ienLe, care, and obedie'tce due to a 
parent, if thev look for any fcvt)ur liaun gods or men, since to 
ail otlu iwlse is c<uitrarv to di\ine and human law'? Should not 
ail the iiti/ens constantlv reiterate in the hearing of the children 
fuun tlicir earliest years such traditional irKiXirns of conduct 
towards those wliom they are taught to call father and tlieir 
other kindred? 

'I'liev should. It would be absurd tlt.it terms of kinship should 
be on their bps without any action to correspond. 

In our ^.omimiiutv, tlu n, above all others, when tldngs go 
well or ill with anv iialiMdual evert one will use tlut word 
‘mine’ in the bUine sense and say that all is going well or ill with 
him and his. 

Ouite ti uc. 

And, as we said, this wav of speaking and thinking goes with 
fellow-feeling; so tiuit our ciri/ens, si: uing as tiiey do in a com- 
mon interest which each will c.ill Iv.s own, will have all their 
feelings of pleasure or pain in common. 

Assn red Iv. 

A lesuh that will be due to our institutions, and in 
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particular to our Guardians* holding their wives and children in 
common. 

Very much so. 

But you will remember how, when we compared a well- 
ordered community to the body which shares in tlic pleasures 
and pains of any member, we saw in this unity the greatest good 
that a state can enjoy. So tlie tonclusion is that our common- 
wealth owes to this sharing of wives and children by its protectors 
itf enjoyment of the greatest of all goods. 

Yes, that follows. 

Moreover, this agre es with our principle that th^ were np t 
to have houses or lands or any property of their ov^i, but to 
fec^er^'Tustenance from the other citizens, as wages for their 
guardianship, and to consume it in common. Only so will they 
keep to their true character; and our present proposals will do 
still more to make them genuine Guardians. T. hey will not 
rend the community asunder by each applying that word ‘mine’ 
to different things and dragging off whatever he can get for 
himself into a private home, where he will have his separate 
fiimily, forming a centre of exclusive joys and sorrows. Rather 
they will all, so far as may be, feel together and aim at the same 
ends, because they arc convinced tiiat all tlicir interests are 
identical. 

Quite so. 

Again, if a man’s person is his only private poj>sc S'>ion, law- 
suits and prosecutions will all but vanish^ and they wiTTbe free 
of those quarrels tliat arise from ow’iiership of propertv and from 
having family ties. Kor would they be justlhcJ even in bringing 
actioTis for assault and outrage; for we shall pronounce it light 
and honourable for a man to defend himself against an ass^iilant 
of his ow’n age, and in that way they will be compelled to keep 
themselves ht. 

That would be a sound law. 

And it would also ha\c the advantage that, if a man’s anger 
can be satisfied in this way, a fit of passion is less likely to giuw 
into a serious quarrel. 

'I'ruc. 

But an older man will be given avifliority over all younger 
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persons and power to correct them; whereas the younger will, 
naturally, not dare to strike the elder or do him any violence, 
except by command of a Ruler. He will not show him any sort 
of disrespect. 'I'wo guardian spirits, fear and reverence, will be 
enough to restrain him — reverence forbidding him to lay hands 
on a parent, and fear of all those others who as sons or brotliers 
or fathers would come to the rescue. 

Yes, that will be the result.* 

So our laws will secure tliat these men will live in complete 
pC^ace with one another; and if they never quarrel among tl/tm- 
S( Ives, there is no fear of the rest of the community being divided 
either against them or against itself.* 

No. 

There are other evils they will escape, so mean and petty that 
I hardly like to mention them: the poor man’s flattery of the 
rich, and !1 :he cmbarrassrnerits and vexations of rearing a family 
and earning just enough to maintain a household; now borrow- 
ing and now refusing to repay, and by anv and e\ery means 
scraping together money to be handed over to wjfe and servants 
to spend. "1 hese ^did troubles are familiar and not worth 
describing. 

Only too familiar. 

Kid of all these cares, thev will live a more enviable life than 
the (^Uinpic \ictor, wlio is counted happy on the strength of 
far fewer blessings than our Ciuardians will enjoy. Their victory 
is the nobler, since by their success tiic whole commonwealth is 
preser\ed; and tluir reward ot niahuenance at tlK* public cost 
is iiK^re Complete, sip^e their p:i/e is to liave cverv need of life 
supplied for tliemseUes and h)r their ciiiKiren; their country 
hoiKHirs them wlnle tlicy Ine, and when they die tliey receive 
a \M)i liiv bin i.il. 

'S’es, they will be nobly rcwai ’-:d. 

Do you lememlxr, then, lit^w someone who sb.all be nameless 
repioaclied us for not iiuiking our CiuaiC'a:> h ipp\ tlicy were 
to possess n4>tiiing% tlioin h all the weahii ot tl-eir (elK>w citizens 
uas within their grasp." W'c replied, I belie\e, that wc would 

’ Cf. (p •Rr\.)Uitioa r'' ciitSrcak of intcmi 

in llif r\i! ng ' .v ' oi 'evtion at 419 a, p. 107. 
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consider that objection later, if it came in our way: for the 
moment we-were bent on making our Guardians real guardians, 
and moulding our commonwealth with a view to tihe greatest 
happiness, not of one section of it, but of the whole. 

Yes, I remember. 

Well, it af)pears now that these protectors of our state will 
have a life better and more honourable than that of any Olympic 
victor; and we can hardly rank it on a level with the life of 
a shoemaker or otiier artisan or of a farmer. 

‘ 1 should think not. 

However, it is right to repeat what 1 said at tlie time: if ever 
a Guardian tries to make himself happy in such a way that he 
will be a guardian no longer; if, not content wiili the moderation 
and security of this way of living which we think the best, he 
becomes possessed with some silly and childish notion of happi- 
ness, impelling him to make his power a means to appropriate 
all the citizens’ wealth, then he will learn the wisdom of 1 lesiod’s 
saying* that the half is more than the w'hole. 

My ad\ice would certainly be that he should keep to his own 
wav of living. 

You do agree, then, tliat women arc to take their full share 
with men in education, in the care of children, and in the 
guardianship of the other’ citizens; whether they stay at home 
or go out to war, they will be like watcii-dogs which take their 
part either in guarding the fold or in hunting and share in eserv 
task so far as their strength allow's. Such conduct will not be 
unwomanly, but all for the best and in accord nice with tlie 
natural partnership of the sexes. 

Yes, I agree. 


* and 40. 'FooN, r.o k' : it how rr i. h :7*o'r the ‘ is t' , 

thr wliolf, ng: .;ip: csi thrr^ :s 1:1 -v 411! avio of i;.r i iii- 

moncst ai wc sav, ‘uLtr /, 
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CHAPTER XVII (v. 466D-471C) 


USAGES OF WAR 

Platons proposals for mitigating the usages of war are chiefly 
inspired hy a feeling for the unity of the Greek race^ which he shared 
with his rival Isocrates and others who wished to heal the dissen- 
sions of the Greek states by uniting them against the Persians. He 
expresses no humanitarian sympathy extending beyond the borders 
of Hellas.^ but he is one oj the eailiest writers to stand for the rule 
of international law between independent states. 

It remains to ask whether such a partnership can be established 
among human beings, as it can among animals, and if so, how. 

I w^as ju^t going to put that question. 

So far as fighting is concerned, it is easy to see how they will 
go out to war. 

How? 

Men and wom^n will take tlie field together* and moreover 
bring with them the children wdio are sturdy enough, to learn 
this trade, like any other, by watching what they will have to 
do themselves when thev are grown up; and besides looking on, 
they will fetch and carrv for their fathers and mothers and see 
to all their needs in time of w^ar. You mL^t have noticed how^, 
in the potter’s trade for example, the children w^atch their fathers 
and w'ait on them long bcfoic iliev may touch the wheel. Ought 
our Guardians to be less careful to train theirs by letting them 
look on and become familiar witli tlirir duties? 

No, that w-ould be ah>urd. 

Moreover, any creature w'ill figlit better in the presence of 
its young. 

i hat is so. But in case of dcleat, wli.vh may always happen 
in war, there will be serious danger of tlicir children’s lives being 
lost with their own, so that the countrv could never reco\er. 

True; but, in the first place, do \ vj tiiink we must make 
sure that they never run any ? 

* Like the SauromAtar. who'c women Ir.’oteM i- .i foiiphl on horseback with lha 
men tnJ wore the same drc^?. Hcro.l. iv. i H pjocr. n. aip. 17* 
noft. j 
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No, far from it 

Well, if they are ever to take their chance, shoujd it not be 
on some occasion when, if all goes well, they will be the better 
for it? 

No doubt 

And is it of no importance that men who are to be warriors 
should see something of war irt childhood ? Is that not worth 
some danger ? • 

^es; it is important. 

Granted, then, that the children are to go to war as spectators, 
all will be well if we can contrive that they shall do so in safety. 
To begin with, their fathers will not be slow to judge, so far 
as human foresight can, which expeditions are hazardous and 
which are safe; and they will be careful not to take the children 
into danger. Also they will put them in charge of officers 
qualified by age and experience to lead and take care of them. 

Yes, that would be the proper way. 

All the same, the unexpected often happens; and to guard 
against such chances we must see that they have, from their 
earliest years, wings to fly away with if need be. 

What do you mean by wings? 

Horses, which they must be taught to ride at the earliest 
possible age; then, when they are taken to see the fighting, their 
mounts must not be spirited chargers but the swiftest we can 
find and the easiest to manage. In that way they will get a good 
view of their future business, and in case of need they will be 
able to keep up with their older leaders and escape in safety. 

That seems an excellent plan. 

Now, as to the conduct of war and your soldiers’ relations to 
one another and to the enemy: am I right in thinking that any- 
one guilty of an act of cowardice, such as deserting his post or 
throwing away his arms, should be reduced to the artisan or 
farmer class; while if any fall alive into the enemy’s hands, we 
shall make them a present of him, and they may do what they 
like with their prey? 

Certainly. 

And what shall be dorie to the hero who has distinguished 
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himself by his valour? First, should he not be crowned on the 
field by tht; youths and children each in turn? 

Surely. 

And they might shake his hand ? 

Yes. 

But you would stop there, no doubt. I am sure you would 
not approve of his exchanging icisses with them all? 

I am all for that; indeed 1 would add to this law the provision 
thit, so long as they are on the campaign, no one whomPhe 
wishes to kiss may refuse. I'hat would make any soldier who 
chanced to be in love with a youth or a girl all the more eager 
to win the prize of valour. 

Very well. We have already said that the brave man is to 
be selected for marriage more frequently than the rest, so that 
as many ^hiidijn as possible may have such a man for their 
father. But besides tliat, these valiant youths may well be re- 
warded in the Homeric manner. When Ajax distinguished him- 
self in the war, he was ‘honoured with slices of tiie chine’s full 
length’, a suitable couipliment to a lusty young hero, and one 
that would at the same time strengthen his muscles. 

An excellent idea. 

Then here at any rate wc wnll follow Homer. At sacrificial 
feasts and aH such occasions, we shall reward the brave, in pro- 
portion to their merit, not only WMth songs and those privileges 
wc mentioned but ‘with scats of honour, meat, and cups brim- 
ful’; and so at once pay tribute to the bravery of these men and 
women and improve their physique. 

Nothing could be better. 

Ciood. And of those who arc slain in the field, we shall say 
that all who fell with honour are of that Golden Race, who, 
when they die, 

Dwell here on earth, pure spirits, beneficent, 

Guardians to shield us mortal men from harm. 

Shall wc not believe those w^ords of Hesiod 

Wc shall. 

Then wc shall ask the Oracle with what special rites these 

* f^orh dnd Days, 122 . 
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men -of more than human mould should be buried, and we shall 
do as it prescribes. And for all time to come we shall reverence 
their tombs and worship them as demigods.* Others, too, who 
die in the natural course of old age or otherwise shall be honoured 
in the same way, if they are judged to have led an exceptionally 
noble life. 

That is but fair. 


J\nd next, how will our soldiers deal with enemies? 

In what respect ? 

First take slavery. Is it right that Greek stares should sell 
Greeks into slavery? Ought they not rather to do all they can 
to stop this practice and substitute the custom of sparing their 
own race, for fear of falling into bondage to foreign nations? 

That would be better, bevond all comparison. 

They must not, then, hold any Greek in slavery themselves, 
and they should advise the rest of (jreece not to do so.^ 

Certainly. Then they would be more likely to keep their 
hands off one another and turn their energies against foreigners. 

Next, is it well to strip the dead, after a victory, of anytiiing 
but their arms? It onlv gives cowards an excuse for not facing 
the living enemy, as if they were usefully employed in poking 
about over a dead body. Many an army has been lost through 
this pillaging. *Thcre is something mean and greedy in plunder- 
ing a corpse j and a sort of womanish pettiness in treating the 
body as an enemy, w'hen the spirit, the real enemy, has flown, 
leaving behind only the instrument with which he fought. It 
is to behave no better than a dog who growls at the stone that 
has hit him and leaves alone the man who threw it. 

True. 

So we will have no stripping of tlic slain and we shall not 
prevent their comrades from burying them. Nor shall we dedi- 
cate in the temples trophies of their weapons, least of all those 
of Greeks, if we are concerned to show loyalty towards the 
rest of Hellas. We shall rather be afraid of desecrating a sanc- 

* Within Flato'i lifetime a hero-cult of the Spartan general Brasidas had been act 
up at Amphipolis. 

* After the capture of Methymna in 406 b.c. the Spartan Callicratidai had declared 
lliat no Greek al^ould ever be enalaved if he could prevent it (Xen. HelL i. 6, 14). 
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tuary by bringing to it such spoils of our own people, unless 
indeed the Pxacle should pronounce otherwise. 

That is very right. 

And what of ravaging Greek lands and burning houses ? How 
will your soldiers deal with their enemies in this matter? 

I should like to hear your own opinion. 

I think they should do nei titer, but only carry off the year’s 
ha^rvest. Shall I tell you why ? 

T lease do. 

It seems to me that war and civil strife differ in nature as 
they do in name, according to the two spheres in which disputes 
may arise: at home or abroad, among men of the same race or 
with foreigners. War means fighting with a foreign enemy; 
when the enemy is of tlie same kindred, we call it civil strife. 

That ii' Urt:»onable distinction. 

Is it not also re4.^onable to assert that Greeks are a single 
people, all of. the same kindred and alien to the outer world of 
foreigners? 

Yes. 

Then we shall speak of war when Greeks fight with foreigners, 
whom we may call their natural enemies. But Greeks are by 
nature friends of Greeks, and when they fight, it means that 
Hellas is afflicted by dissension which ought to be called civil 
j-trife. 

I agree with that \iew. 

Observe, tiieii, ni what is commonlv known as civil strife, 
that is to sav, w'hen one of our Ciiei-k st.ites is divided against 
itself, it is tliought an abiuninable outrage for cither party tm 
ravage the lands or burn the houses oi the other. No lover of 
his country would dare to mangle tlie land which gave him 
birth and nursed him. It is thougiit fair that the victors should 
carry off the others’ crops, but dv) no more. 1 hey should re- 
member that the war will not last for ever; some day they must 
make fiiends again.* 

"1 hat is a much more civili/ed state of mind. 

* There was • fanu>w< maxim of c;'.r of the Seven Sages: ‘Treat a friend as 
• future enemy, an ene:ny as a future irtri.^; ‘ Jrbr* in his appendix on Soph, 

<»79 quotes comments Iv lU^on, St,:, xui. 2^ Ntonta’^ne, 1. iSf and 

La Uruycrc, Carat.tirrt^ 4., 55, 56. 
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Well then, is not this commonwealth you are founding a 
Greek state, and its citizens good and civilized peoplp? 

Very much so. 

And lovers of Greece, who will think of all Hellas as their 
home, where they share in one common religion with the rest?* 

Most certainly. 

•Accordingly, the Greeks being their own people, a quarrel 
with them will nqjC be called a war. It will only be civil strife, 
which they will carry on as men who will some day be recon- 
ciled. So they will not behave like a foreign enemy seeking to 
enslave or destroy, but will try to bring their adversaries to reason 
by well-meant correction. As Greeks they will not devastate 
the soil of Greece or burn the homesteads; nor will they allow 
that all the inhabitants of any state, men, women, and children, 
are their enemies, but only the few who are responsible for the 
quarrel. The greater number arc friends, whose land and houses, 
on all these accounts, they will not consent to lay waste and 
destroy. They will pursue the quarrel only until the guilty arc 
compelled by the innocent sufferers to give satisfaction. 

For my part, I agree that our citizens should treat their 
adversaries in that way, and deal with foreigners as Greeks now 
deal with one another. 

We will make this a law, then, for our Guardians; they are 
not to ravage lands or burn houses. 

Yes, we will; it is as satisfactory as all our other laws. 

* Herod. Tiii. 144, mikei the Athenians before Plataea speak of Greece m ooo in 
blood and ipeech, ia religion, and in culture. 



PAHT III (Book V, 471C-VII) 

THE PHILOSOPHER KING 

Can the ideal state ever be brought into existence? Confronted at last 
with this question, Socrates states^he central paradox of the Republic', 
the smallest change that would effect the revolutioij would be to put the 
philosopher in control of society. I'his Part explains w hat is meai^ by 
a ‘philosopher’, and how he might be produced and educated in a 
reformed state. 

What is the wisdom which the philosopher is to seek and to enthrone 
in human life? Socrates’ doctrine, Virtue is Knov^ ledge, had meant 
that no man could realize the best in himself and thereby become 
happy unless he knew clearly what life is worth living for. Plato’s 
conception of the knowledge which is virtue goes much farther, to 
include an undcrstanuiug, not only of man’s end or good, but of the 
Good itself, the final cause of all that is good in the universe and of 
its very existence. Few men, if any, can be cirected to reach this goal 
and to become speenMor** of all time and all existence. But they alone 
will be really fit to govern; the rest must be schooled by them in 
‘popular’ or ‘civic’ virtue, based, not on immediate knowledge, but on 
correct belief. 

CHAPTER XVIII (v. 471C-474B) 

THE P.ARADOX: PHILOSOPHERS MUST BE KINGS 

Challenged to show that the ideal state can exist^ Socrates first 
claims that an ideal is none the worse for not being realioc.aLle on 
earth. The assertion that theory comes closer than practice to truth 
or reality is characteristically Tlatcnic, The ideal state or man is 
the true state or man; jor if men.^ wno are in fact always imperfect^ 
could reach perfection.^ they would only be realizing all that their 
nature aims at being and might conceivally be. Further the realm 
of ideals is the real xvorld.^ unchanging and etcniaf which can be 
inown by thought. The visible and tangille things commonly called 
real are only a realm of fleeting appearance.^ where the ideal is 
imperfectly manifested in various degrees of approximation. This 
contrast will be drawn in Chapter A'LW 
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j/n ideal has an indispensable value for practice^ in that thought 
thereby gives to action its right aim, So^ instead of f^ oving that 
the ideal state or man can exist here^ it is enough to discover the 
least change y within the bounds of possibility y that would bring the 
actual state neiirest to the ideal. This change would be the uniony 
in the same personsy of political power and the love of wisdomy so 
as to close the guljy which had been grooving luider since the age 
of PericleSy betwe^ the men cf thought and the men of action. 
.Th% corresponding change in the individual is the supremacy of the 
reason^ the divine element in many over the rest of our nature. 

But really, Socrates, Glaucon continued, if you are allowed to 
go on like this, I am afraid you will forget all about the question 
you thrust aside some time ago: whether a society so constituted 
can ever come into existence, and if so, how. No doubt, if it 
did exist, all manner of good things would come about. I can 
even add some that you have passed over. Men who acknow- 
ledged one another as fathers, -sons, or brothers and alwajns used 
those names among themselves would never desert one another; 
so they would fight with unequalled bravery. And if their 
womenfolk went out with them to war, either in tlie ranks or 
drawn up in the rear to intimidate the enemy and act as a reserve 
in case of need, I am sure all this would make them invincible. 
At home, too,' I can see many advanMges you have not men- 
tioned. But, since I admit that our commonwealth would have 
all these merits and any number more, if once it came into 
existence, you need not describe it in further detail. All we 
have now to do is to convince ourselves that it can be brought 
into being and how. 

This is a very sudden onslaught, s;iid 1; you have no mercy 
on my shilly-shallving. Perhaps you do not re.ih/,c that, alter 
I have barely escaped the first two waves," the third, which you 
are now bringing down upon me, is the most formidable of all. 
when you }uve seen what it is like and heard my reply, you 
will be ready to excuse the very natural fears which made me 
shrink from putting forward such a paradox for discussion. 

* The equality of women (Chap. XV) and the ahoi.tioa of the family (Chap. XVI). 
The wave metaphor wat introduced at 457 a, p. 152. 
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The more you talk like that, he said, the less we shall be 
willing to let you off from telling us how this constitution can 
come into existence > so you had better waste no more time. 

Well, said I, let me begin by reminding you that what brought 
us to this point was our inquiry into the nature of justice and 
injustice. 

Trucj but what of that? 

Merely this: suppose we do find out what justice is,* are we 
going to demand that a man who is just shall have a character 
which exactly corresponds in every respect to the ideal of justice? 
Or shall we be satistied if he comes as near to the ideal as possible 
and has in liiiii a larger mca:5ure of diat quality than the rest 
of the world ? 

Tliat will siitisfy me. 

If so, w!;cn we set out to discover the essential nature of 
justice and injustice and what a perfectly just and a perfectly 
unjust man w'ould be like, supposing them to exist, our purpose 
was to use them as ideal patterns: we were to observe the degree 
of happiness or unirpp'r C'lS tiiat each exhibited, and to draw the 
necessiiry inference that our <nvn destiny would be like that of 
the one we most resembled. We did not set out to sliow that 
these ideals could exist in fict. 

"['hat is true. 

Then suppose a painter had drawn an ideally beautiful figure 
complete to the last touch, would \ou think anv the worse of 
him, if he could not show that a person as beautiful as that 
could exist r 

No, I should not. 

Well, we have been constructing in discourse the pattern of 
an ideal state. Is our tlieory anv the worse, if we cannot prove 
it possible that a state so organized should be actually founded? 
Surely not. 

I'hat, then, is the truth of the nutter. But if, for your satis- 
faction, I am to do mv bcf' to show under what conditions our 
ideal would have the best chance of being realized, I must ask 
you once more to admit tliat the same principle applies here. 

* Justice, It a 'civic* virivir, has bren dcf.r.Pii in Chs?". XII ar.J XIV; but the 
man's virtue. biteH on Icnnurl^iicp hit ttili to be drier. bed. 
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Cjm theory ever be fully realized in practice? Is it not in the 
nature of ^ings that action should come less clo9.c jo truth than 
thought ? People may not think so; but do you agree or not ? 

I do. 

Then you must not insist upon my showing that this con- 
struction we have traced in thought could be reproduced in fact 
down to the last detail. Youpmust admit that we shall have 
found a way to^mcet your demand for realization, if we can 
djfcover how a state might be constituted in the closest accor- 
dance with our description. Will not that content you ? It would 
be enough for me. 

And for me too. 

Then our next attempt, it seems, must be to point out what 
defect in the working of existing states prevents them from being 
so organized, and what is the least change that would effect a 
transformation into this t)^e of government — a single change 
if possible, or perhaps two; at any rate let us make the changes 
as few and insignificant as may be. 

By all means. 

Well, there is one change which, as I believe we can show, 
would bring about this revolution — not a small change, cer- 
tainly, nor an easy one, but possible. 

What is it*? 

I have now to confront what we called the third and greatest 
wave. But I must state my paradox, even though the wave 
should break in laughter over mv he^ul and drowm me in igno- 
miny. Now mark what I am gt>mg to say. 

Go on. 

Unless cither philosophers become kings in their countries or 
those who are now called kings and rulers come to be suiiiciciitly 
inspired with a genuine desire for wisdom; unless, that is to say, 
political power and philosophy meet together, >vhile the many 
natures who now go their several ways in the one or the other 
direction are forcibly debarred from d(»ing so, there can be no 
rest from troubles, my dear Glaucon, for states, nor yet, as I 
believe, for all mankind; nor can this commonwealth which we 
have inugined ever till then sec the light of day and grow to its 
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full Stature. This it was that I have so long hung back from 
saying; I knjjjf what a paradox it would be, because it is hard 
to see that there is no other way of happiness either for the state 
or for the individual. 

Socrates, exclaimed Glaucon, after delivering yourself of such 
a pronouncement as that, you must expect a whole multitude 
of by no means contemptible assailants to fling off their coats, 
sna^^ch up the handiest weapon, and make a rush^at you, breathing 
fire and slaughter. If you cannot tind arguments to beat th^m 
off and make your escape, you will learn what it means to be 
the target of scorn and derision. 

Well, it was you who got me into this trouble. 

Yes, and a good thing too. However, I will not leave you 
in the lurch. You shall have my friendly encouragement for 
what it is aouIs and perhaps you may find me more com- 
plaisant than some would be in answering your questions. With 
such backing you must try to convince the unbelievers. 

I will, now that I have such a powerful ally. 


CHAPTER XIX (v. 474 B-480) 

DEFINITION OF THE PHILOSOPHER. THE TWO W^ORLDS 

The word ^ philosophy^ originally meant curiosity^ the desire for 
fresh experience^ such as led Solon to travel and see the world 
(Herod, i. 30), or the pursuit of intellectual culture^ as in Pericles' 
speech: *‘lVe cultivate the mind [(ffiXoao(i>ovfi€v) without loss of man* 
liness' (Thuc. ii. 4c). This sense has to be excluded: the Riders 
are not to be dilettanti or mere amateurs of the arts. They are to 
desire knowledge of the whole of tr uth and reality and hence of 
the world of essential For mSj in contrast with the world of ap* 
pearances. 

The doctrine of Forms 1, here more explicitly invoked. Corre* 
sponding to the two worlds the mind has two faculties: Knowledge 
of the real and Belief in appearances (doxa). t acuities can be dis* 
tinguished only by [\) the states of mind they produce^ and (2) their 
fields of objects. By both tests Knowledge and Belief differ* 
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(l.) ^nowlfdge is infallihlt [there is no false knowledge); Belief 
may be true or false, (2) Knowledge^ by definitions^ ij of unique^ un^ 
changing objects. Just in this respect the Forms resemble the laws 
of nature sought by modern natural science: a law is an unseen 
intelligible principle^ a unity underlying an unlimited multiplicity 
of similar phenomena^ and supposed to be unalterable. The FormSy 
’ however y are not laws of the seqsience or coexistence of phencmenay 
but ideals or patternsy which have a real existence independent of 
- oiq" minds^ and 0} which the many individual things called by their 
names in the world of appearances are like images or reflections. 
If we are disposedy with Aristotle y to deny that Platonic Forms or 
ideals * exist apart from' individual things in the visible worldy we 
should remember that the essence of the doctrine is the conviction 
that the differences between good and ez'ily right and wrongy true 
and falsey beautiful and ughy are absolute y not W dative' to the 
customs or tastes or desires of individual men or social groups. IV e 
can know them or [as is commonly the case) not knoiv them; they 
cannot change or vary from place to place or from time to time. 
This conviction has beeny and iSy held by many who cannot accepty 
at its face valucy Plato's mode of expressing it. 

A Formy such as Beauty itself y excludes its oppositCy Ugliness: it 
can never be or become ugly. But any particular beautiful thing 
may be also ugly in some aspects or situations: it may cease to be 
beautiful and: become ugly; it may seem beautiful to mcy ugly to you; 
and it must begin and cease to exist in time. Such things cannot 
be objects of knowledge. Our apprehension of these many changing 
things is here called doxa and compared to dream experienccy which 
is neither wholly real nor utter ty non-existent. Doxa is usually 
rendered by ^‘Opinion'. Here ^'Belief' is preferred as having a 
corresponding verb whichy unlike 'opine' y is in common use. But 
both terms are inadequate. Doxa and its cognates denote our 
apprehension of anything that ^seems': (i) what seems to exist, 
sensible appear anceSy phenomena; (2) what seenis true, opinionsy 
beliefsy whether really true or false; (3) what seems ri^;ht, legal 
and deliberative decisionsy and the ^many conventional notions' of 
current morality (479 d, p, i^e^)y which vary from place to place 

* Hence mo*t modern critic* tvpid the term *ldca\ though this is Plato’s word, 
because it now suggcitt a thought existing only 'in our minds* 
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and from time to time. The amateur of the arts and the politician 
live in the tu^^ht realm of these fluctuating beliefs. 

Now, I continued, if we arc to elude those assailants you have 
described, we must, I tliinlc, define for them whom we mean 
by these lovers of wisdom who, we have dared to assert, ought 
to be our rulers. Once we haveta clear view of their character, 
we,ghall be able to defend our position by pointing to some who 
are naturally fitted to combine philosopliic studv with polititjal 
leadership, while the rest of the world should accept their 
guidance and let philosophy alone. 

Yes, tli’^j is the moment for a definition. 

Here, then, is a line of tliought which may lead to a satis- 
factory explanation. Need I remind you that a man will deserve 
to be called a lover of this or that, only if it is clear that he loves 
that thing as a whole, not merely in parts? 

You must remind me, it seems; for 1 do not see what you 
mean. 

That answer w .aid have come better from someone less 
susceptible to love than yourself, (jlaucon, ^"ou ought not to 
have forgotten tliat anv boy in the bloom of youth will arouse 
some sting of passion in a man of your amorous temperament 
and seem wortliy of his attent ons. Is not this your wav with 
your fav<niriiesr You will praise a snub n'^-e as piquant and a 
hooked one as giving a regal air, while you call a straight nose 
perfectly proportioned; the swartiiv, you say, have a manly 
look, the fair are children of the govi>; and what do you think 
is that w'ord ‘iioney-p.ile’, if not the eupheini>m of some lover 
who had no fault to hnd with s.i^iowne^s on the check of youth ? 
In a word, you will carry pretence and extravagance to any 
length sooner than reject a single one that is in the flower of his 
prime. 

If you insist on taking me as an example of how lovers behave, 
I will agree for the sake of argument. 

Again, do you not sec the same behaviour in people with a 
passion for wine? 1 hev are glad of anv excuse to drink wine 
of any sort. And there arc the men who covet honour, who, 
if they cannot lead an army, will command a company, and if 
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they cannot win the respect of important people, are glad to be 
looked up to by nobodies, because they must haye someone to 
esteem them. 

Quite true.* 

Do you agree, then, that when we speak of a man as having 
a passion for a certain kind of thing, we mean that he has an 
appetite for everything of that kind without discrimination ? 
Yes. 

- ^So the philosopher, with his passion for wisdom, will be one 
who desires all wisdom, not only some part of it. If a student 
is particular about his studies, especially while he is too young 
to know which are useful and which are not, we shall say he 
is no lover of learning or of wisdom; just as, if he were dainty 
about his food, we should say he was not hungry or fond of 
eating, but had a poor appetite. Only the man who has a taste 
for every sort of knowledge and throws himself into acquiring 
it with an insatiable curiosity will deserve to be called a philo- 
^her. Am I not right ? 

That description, Glaucon replied, would include a large and 
ill-assorted company. It is curiosity, I suppose, and a delight in 
fresh experience that gives some people a passion for all that is 
to be seen and heard at theatrical and musical performances. 
But they are a queer set to reckon among philosophers, con- 
sidering that they would never go near anything like a philoso- 
phical discussion, though they run round at all the Dionysiac 
festivals in town or country as if they were under contract to 
listen to every company of performers without fail. Will 
curiosity entitle all these enthusiasts, not to mention amateurs 
of the minor arts, to be called philosophers? 

Certainly not; though tliey have a certain counterfeit 
resemblance. 

And whom do you mean by the genuine philosophers? 

Those whose passion it is to sec the truth. 

’That must be so; but will you explain? 

It would not be easy to explain to everyone; but you, I 
believe, will grant my premiss. 

Which is ? 

That since beauty and ugliness are opposite, they are two 
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things; and consequently each of them is one. The same holds 
of justice afii injustice, good and bad, and ail the essential 
Forms; each in itself is one; but they manifest themselves in a 
great variety of combinations, with actions, with material 
things, and with one another, and so each seems to be many.* 

I'hat is true. 

On the strength of this premiss, then, I can distinguish your 
amateurs of the arts and men of action from thf philosophers wc 
are concerned with, who are alone worthy of the name. 

What is your distinction? 

Your lovers of sights and sounds delight in beautiful tones 
and colours and shapes and in all the works of art into which 
these enter; but they have not the power of thought to behold 
and to take delight in the nature of Beauty itself. That power to 
approach Beauty and behold it as it is in itself, is rare indeed. 

Quite true. 

Now if a man beli'*ves in the e.xistence of beautiful things, 
but not of Beauty itself, and cannot follow a guide who would 
lead him to a kno vlcdge of it, is he not living in a dream? 
Consider; docs not dreaming, whether one is awake or asleep, 
consist in mistaking a semblance for the reality it resembles? 

I should certainly call that dreaming. 

Contrast wuth him the man w'ho holds that there is such a 
thing as Beauty itself and can discern that essence as well as 
the things that partake of its character, without ever confusing the 
one with the other — is he a dreamer or li\ing in a waking state? 

He is very much awake. 

So may wc say that lie know*;, while the other has only a 
belief in appearances; and might we call their states of mind 
knowledge and belief? 

Certainly. 

But this person who, we sav, has only belief without know- 
ledge may be aggrieved and challenge our statement. Is there 
any means of scx)thing his resentment and converting him gently, 
without telling him plainly that he is not in his right mind? 

* At 523 A ff., p. 233. it ii ftpltincd how confused impresssons of opposite quiliticf 
in sense-perception provoke rcriet.tion to isolate ind de£ae the corresponding oai* 
verssit or Forms. 
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. Wc surely ought to try. 

Come then, consider what we are to say to JWm. Or shall 
wc ask him a question, assuring him that, far from grudging 
him any knowledge he may have, we shall be only too glad to 
find that there is something he knows? But, wc shall say, tell 
us this: When a man knows, must there not be something that 
'he knows? Will you answer far him, Glaucon? 

My answer will be, that there must. 

- ^Something real or unreal? 

Something real; how could a thing that is unreal ever be known? 

Arc we satisfied, then, on this point, from however many 
points of view we might examine it: that the perfectly real is 
perfectly knowable, and the utterly unreal is entirely un- 
knowable ? 

Quite satisfied. 

Good. Now if there is something so constituted that it both 
is and is not^ will it not lie between the purely real and the 
utterly unreal? 

It will. 

Well then, as knowledge corresponds to the real, and absence 
of knowledge necessarily to the unreal, so, to correspond to tliis 
intermediate thing, wc must look for something between igrio- 
rance and knowledge, if such a thing there be. 

Certainly. ' 

Is there not a thing wc call belief? 

Surely. 

A different power from knowledge, or the same? 

Different. 

Knowledge and belief, then, must ha\e different objects, 
answering to their respective powers. 

Yes. 

And knowledge has for its natural object the real — to know 
the truth about reality. However, before going further, I think 
we need a definition. Shall we distinguish under the general 
name of ‘faculties’* those powers which enable us — or anytliing 
else — to do what wc can do? Sight and hearing, for instance, 

» TTic Creek here uscf only the Common word for 'power' {(iynamti)^ but Plato 
it defining tbo ipecial lenfe wc expreit by 'faculty'. 
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arc what I call faculties, if that will help you to see the cf ass of 
things I hav^ in mind. 

Yes, I understand. 

Then let me tell you what view I take of them. In a facuhy 
I cannot find any of those qualities, such as colour or shape, 
which, in the ease of many other things, enable me to distinguish 
one thing from another. I cam only look to its field of objects 
and^thc state of mind it produces, and regard these as sufficient 
to identify it and to distinguish it from faculties which h^^ve 
different fields and produce difi'erent states. Is that how you 
would go to work ? 

Yes. 

Let us go back, then, to knowledge. Would you class that as 
a faculty ? 

Yes; and 1 snould call it the most powtrful of all. 

And is belief also a faculty? 

It can be nothing els^*, since it is what gi\cs us the power of 
believing. 

But a little while ago you agreed that knuvv ledge and belief 
are not the same thing. 

Yes; there could be no sense in identlfv ing the infallible whth 
the fallible.* 

Good. So we are quite clear that knowledge and belief are 
diffeient tilings? 

Tiicy are. 

If so, each of them, having a different power, must have a 
different field of obje».ts. 

Necessarily. 

The field of knowledge being the real; and its power, the 
power of knowing the real as it is. 

Yes. 

Wiiereas belief, wc say, is the power of believing. Is its 
object the same as lliat which knowledge knows.' Can tlie 
same things be possible objcv.s both of knov^dedge and of belief?- 

* Thii murks or'.« diifinction I'cfwern the two itates of Fvirlher, evea if 

true, belief, unlike knowledge, is p'o,?iKcd bv ion. not bv instruction; 

(2) c.innot ‘give tn iccount' of itself, and tiiakrn bv persuasion {Ttaiaeut 

* If 'belief bore itt common meaning, we might answer, yes. But in this context 

4 I06.J 
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Not if we hold to the principles wc agreed upon. If it is of 
the nature of a different faculty to have a differeq^field, and if 
both knowledge and belief are faculties and, as we assert, 
different ones, it follows that the same things cannot be possible 
objects of both. 

So if the real is the object of knowledge, the object of belief 
must be something other tlian die real. 

^an it be the unreal? Or is that an impossible object even 
for belief? Consider: if a man has a belief, there must be 
something before his mind; he cannot be believing nothing, 
can he ? 

No. 

He is believing something, then; whereas the unreal could 
only be called nothing at all. 

Certainly. 

Now we said that ignorance must correspond to the unreal, 
knowledge to the real. So tvhat he is believing cannot be real 
nor yet unreal. 

True. 

Belief, then, cannot be either ignorance or knowledge. 

It appears not. 

Then does it lie outside and beyond these two ? Is it cither 
more clear and certain than knowledge or less clear and certain 
than ignorance ? 

No, it is neither. 

It rather seems to you to be something more obscure than 
knowledge, but not so dark as ignorance, and so to lie between 
the two extremes ? 

Quite so. 

Well, we said earlier that if some object could be found such 
that it both is and at the same time is not^ that object would lie 
between the perfectly real and the utterly unreal; and that the 
corresponding faculty would be neither knowledge nor igno- 
rance, but a faculty to be found situated between the two. 

Yes. 


It it esientiaUy belief in appearanett. It includes perception by the senses, and these 
MU oercr pcrceiTe objects of thought, such as Beauty itself. 
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And now what wc have found between the two is the faculty 
we call bcliq)[^ 

T rue. 

It seems, then, that what remains to be discovered is that 
object which can be said both to be and not to be and cannot 
properly be called either purely real or purely unreal. If that 
can be found, we may justly oill it the object of belief, and so 
gvj'c the intermediate faculty the intermediate, object, while the 
two extreme objects will fall to the extreme faculties. 

Yes. 

On these assumptions, then, I shall call for an answer from 
our friend who denies the existence of Beautv itself or of any- 
thing that can be called an essential Form of Beautv remaining 
unchangeablv in the same state for ever, though he does recog- 
nize the existence of beautiful things as a plurality — that lover 
of things seen wlio will not listen to anvone w^ho savs that 
Beauty is oik*", Justice is one, and so on. I shall say to liim, Be so 
good as to tell us: of all these manv beautiful things is there one 
which will not appear ui:!y ^ Or of these many just or righteous 
actions, is there one that will not appear uniust or unrighteous? 

No, replied Cjlauc<wi, they must ine\itablv appear to be in 
some w'ay both beautiful and uglv; and so with all the other 
terms vour question r( fers to. 

And again tlie manv tilings which aie doubles are just as 
much hah'cs as they are doubles. And the things we call large 
or heavy have just as much right to be called small or light. 

Yes; any sucli thing will always have a claim to K^th opposite 
designations. 

"riicn, w'liatc\'er anv one of the^c many things may be said 
to be, can you say that it absolutely is that, any more than that 
it is not that ? 

T hey remind me c>f those punning riddles people ask at 
dinner parties, or the child's puz/lc about w’hat the eunuch 
threw at the bat and w'hat the bat was perched on.* "1 hese 
things have the same ambiguous character, and one cannot 

* A man who was not a man (cuniich\ seeing and not seeing (seeing imperfectly^ 
• bird that was not a bird (hat) perched on a b''* ;rh th:f was not a bough (a reed), 
pelted and did not pelt it (aimed at it and with a atone >Aaf not • stoat 

(pumice-stone). 
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f6rm any stable conception of them either as being or as not 
being, or as both being and not being, or as neith^ 

Can you think of any better way of disposing of them than 
by placing them between reality and unreality? For I suppose 
they will not appear more obscure and so less real than un- 
reality, or clearer and so more real than reality. 

Quite true. 

It seems, then^ we have discovered that the many conven- 
tioiaal notions of the mass of mankind about what is beautiful 
or honourable or just and so on are adrift in a sort of twilight 
between pure reality and pure unreality. 

We have. 

And we agreed earlier that, if any such object were dis- 
covered, it should be called the object of belief and not of know- 
ledge. Fluctuating in that half-way region, it would be seized 
upon by the intermediate faculty. 

Yes. 

So when people have an eye for the multitude of beautiful 
things or of just actions or whatever it may be, but can neither 
behold Beauty or Justice itself nor follow a guide who w'ould 
lead them to it, we shall say that all they have is beliefs, without 
any real knowledge of the objects of their belief. 

That follows. 

But what of those who contemplate the realities themselves 
as they are for ever in the same unchanging state? Shall we 
not say that they have, not mere belief, but knowledge? 

That too follows. 

And, further, that their affection goes out to the objects of 
knowledge, whereas the others set their affections on the objects 
of belief; for it was they, you remember, who had a passion for 
the spectacle of beautiful colours and sounds, but would not 
hear of Beauty itself being a real thing. 

I remember. 

So wc may fairly call them lovers of belief rather than of 
wisdom — not philosophical, in fact, but philodoxical. Will they 
be seriously annoyed by that description? 

Not if they will listen to my advice. No one ought to take 
ofiFence at tbe truth. 
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The name of philosopher, then, will be reserved for' those 
whose affe’et^hs are in every ease, on the reality. 

By all means. 


CHAPTER XX (VI. 484A-487A) 

THE PHILOSC^PHEr’s FITNESS TC^ RULE 

The above definition of the philosopher might suggest an unpractical 
head-in-airy unfit to control life in the state, but the qualities most 
valuable in a tuler VLtll follow naturally from the master passion 
for truth in a nature of the type described earlier {Chap. X)y when 
it is perfected by time and education. 

So at last, Glaucoii, after this long and weary way, we have 
come to sec “who are the philcwphers and w’ho are not. 

I doubt if the way couM have been shortened. 

Apparently not. i think, however, that we might have 
gained a still clearer view', if thi^ had been the only topic to be 
discussed*, but tiierc are so many others aw^aiting us, if we mean 
to di^co\er in what w'ays the just life is better than the unjust. 

Which are we tc^ take up now? 

Surely the one tliat follows ne.xt in order. Since the philoso- 
phers arc those who can apprcl.cnd the eternal and unchanging, 
w'hile those who cannot do so, but are lost in the mazes of 
multiplicity and cliarige, arc not phih')sophers, which of the two 
ought to be in centred of a stater 

I W'ondcr what would be a le.isonable solutP'n. 

To establish as CJuardi.iris wh;che\er of the two appear com- 
petent to guard the Liw’s and wa\s ol iito in suc.cty. 

I'ruc. 

W’ell, tlicre can be no question w'hether a guardian w'ho is 
to keep watch over anytning needs to be keen-sighted or blind. 
And is not blindness precisely the condition of men who are 
entirely cut off from know ledge of any rcalitv, and have in their 
soul no dear pattern of perfect trutli, which they might study 
in every detail and constantly refer to, as a painter looks at his 
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model, before they proceed to embody notions of justice, honour, 
and goodness in earthly institutions or, in their^charactcr of 
Guardians, to preserve such institutions as already exist? 

Ccrtainly such a condition is very like blindness. 

Shall wos then, make such as these our Guardians in preference 
to men who, besides tlieir knowledge of realities, are in no way 
inferior to them in experienoe and in every excellence of 
character ? , 

it would be absurd not to choose the philosophers, whose 
knowledge is perhaps their greatest point of superiority, provided 
thev do not lack those other qualifications. 

What we have to explain, then, is how those qualifications 
can be combined in the same persons with philosophy. 

Certainly. 

. The first thing, as we said at the outset, is to get a clear view 
of their inborn disposition.* When we are satisfied on that 
head, I think we shall agree that such a combination of qualities 
is possible and that we need look no further for men fit to be in 
control of a commonwealth. One trait of the philosophic nature 
we may take as already granted: a constant passion for any 
knowledge that will reveal to them something of that reality 
w’hich endures for ever and is not always passing into and out 
of existence. And, we may add, their desire is to know the 
whole of that reality; they will not willingly renounce any part 
of it as relatively small and insignificant, as we said before when 
v/c compared them to the lover and to the man w'lio covets 
honour. 

True. 

Is there not another trait which the nature we are seeking 
cannot fail to possess — trudi/ujness, a love of truth and a hatred 
of falsehood that will not tolerate untruth in any form? 

Yes, It is natural to expect that. 

It is not merely natural, but entirely nect^ssary tliat an in- 
stinctive passion for any object should extend to all that is 
closely akin to it; and there is nothing more closely akin to 
wisdom than truth. So the same nature cannot love wisdom 

* The subject of the present chapter. The nrr* will explain why the other quili- 
^eetiont, of experience and character, arc too often lacking. 
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and falsehood; the g enuine lover of knowledge cannot fail, from 
his youth up^to stnvc aTter the whole of truth. 

I perfectly agree. 

Now we surely know that when a man’s desires set strongly 
in one direction, in every other channel they flow more feebly, 
like a stream diverted into another bed. So when the current 
has set towards knowledge andiall that goes with it, desire will 
abandon those pleasures of which the body js the instrument 
afid be concerned only with the pleasure which the soul enjpys 
independently — if, that is to say, the love of wisdom is more 
than a mere pretence. Accordingly, such a one will be tem- 
perate and no lover of money; for he will be the last person to 
care about the things for tlic sake of which money is eagerly 
sought and lavishly spent. 

That 

Again, in sccki^’r; to distinguish the pliilos jphic nature, you 
must not overlook tlie least touch of meanness. Nothing could 
be more contrary than pettiru^s to a mind constantly bent on 
grasping the w'1k»’c of things^ both di\ine and human. 

Quite true. 

And do you suppo^e that one who is so high-minded and 
whose thought can contempLite all time and all e.\istence will 
count this life of man a matter of mucii concern? 

No, he c Hild run. 

So for sm Ji a man death will ha\ e no terrors. 

None. 

A mean and cowardly nature, then, can ha\c no part in the 
genuine pursuit of wisdom. 

I think not. 

And if a man is temj^erate and frc*. fiom the lo\e of money , 
meanness, prclenTiousncss, anil rowarJice, he will not be hard 
to deal with or disho^e^t. So, as anotlier indication of the 
philosophic temper, vou will obser\e whcllier, from youUl up, 
he is fair-minded, genth\ and sociabJe. 

Certainly. 

Also you w'ill not fail to notice w hctlier he is quick or slow 
to learn. No one can be expected to take a reasonable deligl 
in a task in wliich much painful clTort makes little hcadw'ay. 
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And if he cannot retain what he learns, his forgetfulness will 
leave no room in his head for knowledge; and so, having all his 
toil for nothing, he can only end by hating himself as well as his 
fruitless occupation. We must no t, then, count a forgetful min d 
as competent to pursue wisdom; we must require a good memory. 

EjTalT means. ^ 

Further, there is in some natures a crudity and awkwardness 
that can only tepd to a lack of measure and proportion; and 
tb^c is a close affi nity between proportion and tru^. Hence, 
'BcsI35 our other requirements, we shall look for a mind en- 
dowed with measure and grace, which will be instinctively 
drawn to see every reality in its true light 

Yes. 

Well then, now that we have enumerated the qualities of a 
n\\nd destined to take its full part in the apprehension of reality, 
have you any doubt about their being indispcns*ible and all 
necessarily going together i 
None whatever. 

Then have you any fault to find with a pursuit which none 
can worthily follow who is not by nature quick to learn and to 
remember, magnanimous and gracious, the friend and kinsman 
of truth, justice, courage, temperance? 

No; Momus* himself could find no flaw in it. 

Well then, when time and education ha\c brought such 
characters as these to maturity, would you entrust the care of 
your commonwealth to anyone else? 

CHAPTER XXI (vi. 487 D-497 a) 

WHY THE PHILOSOPHIC NATURE IS USLLESS OR 
CORRUPTED IN EXIS'IINU, SOCIETY 

jfdeimantus objt.ts that the above description of the man of thought 
os gifted with all the qualities of a ruler is onh an ideal. In actual 
fact the better sort of philosophers prove useless to the state.^ and 
Others who have the natural gifts are demorahxed. 

Socrates replies: The better sort are useless because a democratic 

* The spirit of faultfindixig, one'of the children of Ni*ht in Hesiod's Throiony. 
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state has no use for men like Socrates and his companions {including 
Plato); and the corruption of promising natures^ like Alcibiades^ is 
ultimately the fault of the public itself, 

Socrates was accused at his trial of having demoralized the 
young men* of the upper class,^ who were concerned in anti-demo- 
cratic movements during the Peloponnesian IVar. He was confused 
in the public mind with the SophSts^ and both were thought to have 
undermined traditional morality and loyalty tfi the constitution. 
The Sophists were travelling teachers^ who met a growing need^r 
advanced education by lecturing in private houses to young men rich 
enough to pay their fees. Socrates never taught in private or took 
fees; he conversed pullicly with all comers. The name "Sophist' had 
originally meant an expert in any art or a man of special sagacity 
in practical life or in speculation. But in Plato it has acquired some 
of the mo '< rn meaning and stands for a tendency antagonistic to the 
Socratic philosophy. The defines rhetoric,^ which many of 

the Sophists taught,^ as the art of influencing puhlu assemblies 
without ans real knowledge of right and wron^. The Sophist lives 
wholly in the xi crfj cl appearances; he only echoes the conventional 
notions of the pullit and teaJies the and i ficus young kew to get on 
in life by flattering and cajoling the Great Beast. The extreme 
consequences of such teaching are expressed in Thrasyrnachus' vinv 

So the disinterested pursuit of truth is alandoned by those 
promising natures which corrupting inf.uences have diver-ted to 
seek power by flattery. Philcscphy falls a prey to unworthy aspi- 
rants. [It is not known what sort of persons ere typified by the 
"bald-headed tinker at 40 <; F, p. IQQ.^ The faithful few., like 
Socrates and Plato himse/f must stand asidc^ powerless to help 
society, and can only Stio e their own scuis. 

Here Adcinuintus interposed; No one could deny a!l tliat, 
Socrates; but, whenever you talk in this way, your hearers feel 
a certain misgiving: the*" think that, because they are inexperi- 
enced in vour method of question and answer, at each question 
the reasoning leads them a little farther astray, until at last 
these slight divergences amount to a serious error and they fin ^ 
themselves contradicting their original position. Just as in 
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draug)its the less skilful player is finally hemmed into a corner 
where he cannot make a move, so in this game where words 
take the place of counters they feel they arc being cornered and 
reduced to silence, but that does not really prove them in the 
wrong. I ^y this with an eye to the present situation. Anyone 
might say now that at each question you ask there is no contra- 
dicting you, but that ncverthelc«.s, as a matter of plain fact, the 
votaries of philosophy, when they carry on the study too long, 
in^ead of taking it up in youth as a part of general culture and 
then dropping it, almost always become decidedly queer, not to 
say utterly worthless; while even the most respectable are so 
far the worse for this pursuit you are praising as to become 
useless to society. 

Well, I replied, do you think that charge is untrue? 

I do not know, he answered; I should like to hear your 
opinion. 

You shall; I think it is true. 

Then how can it be right to say that there will be no rest 
from trouble until states arc ruled by these philosophers whom 
we are now admitting to be of no use to them ? 

That is a question which needs to be answered by means of a 
parable. 

Whereas you, of course, never talk in parables! 

Ah, said I, mocking me, are you ? after forcing upon me a 
thesis that is so hard to prove. But never mind; listen to my 
parable, and you will see once more w'hatan effort it costs me 
to scrape one together. The better sort of philosophers arc 
placed in such a cruel position in relation to their country that 
there is no one thing in nature to be compared to it; I can plead 
their cause only by collecting materials for my parable from more 
than one quarter,* like an artist drawing a goat-stag or other 
such composite monster. 

Imagine this .‘.ate of affairs on board a ship or a number of 

* Perhaps ihii alludes to comedies, such as Anslophsncs’ Kr.t^hti^ which rrpre- 
lented the burly Demos with the ehamrlesi pole ( lans competiMg for his favour, 
and the Cloudi^ in which Socrates had been shown as a itar-gaziiig liead-m-air. In 
Plato’s parable the master of the ship is the soverr.gn people, Demos, and the crew 
•re the politicians or demagogues, who have ao J'-a that a ruler needs any moral 
or intellectual training. 
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ships. T he master is bigpel and burlier than any of the crew, 
but a little deaf and short-sighted and no less deficient in seaman- 
ship, 'I he sailors arc quarrelling over the control of the helm; 
each thinks he ought to be steering the vessel, though he has 
never learnt navigation and cannot point to any teacher under 
whom he has served his apprenticeship; what is more, they 
assert that navigation is a thiifg that cannot be taught at all, 
and are ready to tear in pieces anyone who says it can. Mean- 
while they besiege the master himself, begging him urgentl\^o 
trust them with the helm; and sometimes, w'hen others have 
been more successful in gaining his ear, they kill them or throw 
them o\erboard, and, after somehow stupefying the worthy 
master with strong drink or an opiate, take control of the ship, 
make free w’ith its stores, and turn the voyage, as might be 
expected . f • -i^h a crew, into a drunken carousal. Besides all 
this, ttiey cry up as ^ skilled navigator and master of seamanship 
anyone clever enough to lend a hand in persuading or forcing 
the master to set them in command. Every other kind of man 
they condemn less. 'They do not understand that the 

genuine navigator can only make iiimself fit to command a ship 
bv studying tlie seasons of the year, skv, stars, and wdnds, and 
all that belongs to his craft; aiul thev have no idea that, along 
w'ith the science of navigation, it is possible for him to gain, by 
instruction or practice, the skill to keep control of the helm 
w’hether some of them like it or nut. If a ship were managed in 
that wav, w'ould not those on board be likclv to call the expert 
in navigation a mere star-gazer, who spent his time in idle talk 
and w'as useless to them : 

'They would indeed. 

I think you understand what I mean and do not need to have 
mv parable interpreted in order t.» see how it illustrates the atti- 
tude of existing states towards the true philosopher. 

^uitc so. 

I'se it, then, to cnlig^'tcn that critic w’hom you spoke of as 
astonished that philosophers arc not lield in honour by their 
country. You may try, in the first place, to convince him that 
it would be far more astonishing it they were; and you may tel. 
him further that he is right in calling the best sort of philosophers 
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usele^ to the public; but for that lie must rather blame those 
who make no use of them. It is not in the natural course of 
things for the pilot to beg the crew to take his orders, any more 
tlian for the, wise to wait on the doorsteps of the rich; the author 
of that epigram^ was mistaken. What is natural is that the sick 
man, whether rich or poor, should wait at the door of the 
physician, and that all who need to be governed should seek out 
the man who can govern them; it is not for him to beg them 
tg^accept his rule, if there is really any help in him. But our 
present rulers may fairly be compared to the sailors in our 
parable, and the useless visionaries, as the politicians call them, 
to the real masters of na\ igation. 

Quite true. 

Under these conditions, the noblest of pursuits can hardly be 
thought much of by men whose own way of life runs counter 
to it. But by far the most formidable reproach is brought upon 
philosophy by those professed followers whom your critic no 
doubt had in mind when he denounced almost all of its votaries 
as utterly worthless and the best of them as of no use. I admitted 
the truth of that, did I not.? 

Yes. 

Well, we have explained why the better sort are of no use. 
Shall we now go on to the question wijy the inaioritv cannot 
fail to be worthless, and try to show, if we can, that here again 
the fault docs not lie with philosophy i 

Yes, by all means. 

Before we begin the discussion, let us recall the point from 
which we started in describing the inborn disposition required 
for the making of a noble character. The leading charact^ iistic, 
if you remember, was truth, which he must always and every- 
where follow or else be an impostor witli no part in true pln- 
losophy. This was one point where the current esrirnate of tlic 
philosopher is v ry much against us. 

It is. . 

But might we not fairly plead in defence our account of the 

• SimonMcs wa« by Hirro'* qiicc;i whethrr it waf Imrr 10 Ic wi^c (a 

of grniui) or rich. He replied: Ri.h; for the e ire to be fou'iJ it the court of 
tbc rich. 
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true lover of knowledge as 4 >ne born to strive towai^s r^lity, 
who cannot linger among that multiplicity of things which 
men believe to be real, but holds on his way with a passion that 
will not faint or fail until he has laid hold upon the essential 
nature of each thing with that part of his soul which can appre- 
hend reality because of its affinity therewith; and when he has 
by that means approached real® being and entered into union 
wj^th it, the offspring of this marriage is intelligence and truth; 
so "that at last, having ffnnid knowledge and true life ay^ 
nourishment, he is at rest from liis travail ? 

No defence could be fairer. 

V\' ell then, such a one cannot but hate falsehood and love the 
truth; and wh<‘n truth takes the lead, we may look to find in 
its train, not a whole company of defects, but a sound character, 
in which *win^-v ranee attends on justice. Nor is there any need 
to prove once more that a whole array of other qualities must 
go wMth the. philosophic nature: you will remember how it 
entailed courage, magnanimity, quickness to learn, and a good 
memory, 'rhen yr u c-ojected that, though everyone must assent 
to all this, yet, if he turned his attention from theory to fact, 
he would find the actual persons in question to be some of 
them useless, and most of them having every possible fault. 
Looking for the grounds of this reproach, we are now inquiring 
why the majority ha^e these defect‘s; and it was w'ith a \iew' to 
this problem that we have defined once more the qualities which 
the genuinely philosopliic nature cannot fail to possess. 

"riiat IS so. 

Next then, we must study the influences that corrupt this 
nature and in manv cises completely ruin it, tiiough some tew 
escape, wffio, as vou remark, arc s.tid 10 be ot no use, but not 
altogether w'orthless. 'Dien we will consider the quality of 
those counterfeit natures w'hich take to a pursuit too high and 
too good for them and by their manifold delinquencies have 
fastened upcui philosophv ill the world o\cr, the reputation you 
spoke of. 

What arc these corrupting influence^? 

I W'ill describe them as well as I can. Everyone, I tliink, 
would agree that a nature with all the qualities wc required to 
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make the perfect philosopher is 1 rare growth, seldom seen 
among men. 

Extremely rare. 

Consider,, then, how many grave dangers threaten to destroy 
these few., Strangest of all, every one of those qualities which 
we approved— courage, temperance, and all the rest — tends to 
ruin its possessor and to wrest bis mind away from philosophy. 

That does sound strange. 

^^nd, besides tfiis, all the good things of life, as they are called, 
corrupt and distract the soul: beauty, wealth, strength, powerful 
connexions, and so forth — you know the sort of thing I mean. 

Yes, but I should like you to explain in more detail. 

The matter will be clear enough, and what I have just said 
will not seem so strange, when you have grasped the under- 
lying principle. We know it to be true of any seed or growing 
thing, W'hether plant or animal, that if it fails to find its proper 
nourishment or climate or soil, then the more vigorous it is, 
the more it will lack the qualities it should possess. E\il is a 
worse enemy to the good than to the indifferent j so it is natural 
that bad conditions of nurture should he peculiarly uncongenial 
to the finest nature and that it should come off worse under 
them than natures of an insignificant order. 

That is so. 

Is not the same principle true of the mind, Adeiinantus: if 
their early training is bad, the most gifted turn out the wuist. 
Great crimes and unalloyed wickedness are the ouiC(une of a 
nature fall of generous promise, ruined by bad upbringing; no 
great harm, or great good cither, will ever come of a sligi.t or 
feeble disposition. 

That is true. 

So is it, then, with this temperament we liave postulated for 
the philosopher: given the right instruction, it must grow to 
the full flower c ^excellence; but if the plant is sown and reared 
in the wrong soil, it will develop every contrary defect, unless 
saved by some miracle. Or do you hold the popular belief that, 
here and there, certain young men are demoralized by the private 
instructions of some individual sophist ? Docs that sort of influ- 
ence amount to much? Is not the public itself tlic greatest of 
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all sophists, training up youAg and old, men and woJien alike, 
into the most accomplished specimens of the character it desires 
to produce? 

When does that happen? 

Whenever the populace crowds together at any public 
gathering, in the Assembly, the law-courts, the theatre, or the 
camp, and sits there clamouring its approval or disapproval, 
both alike excessive, of whatever is being said or done; booing 
anti clapping till the rocks ring and the whole place redoubl^ 
the noise of their applause and outcries. In such a scene what 
do you suppose will be a young man’s state of mind ? What sort 
of private instruction will ha\e given him the strength to hold 
out against the force of such a torrent, or will save him from 
being swept away dowui the stream, until he accepts all their 
notions of tight and wrong, does as they do, and comes to be 
just such a man as ♦^lu^y are? 

Yes, Socrates, such influence must be irresistible. 

And 1 have luiid nothing of the most powerful engines of 
persuasion wdiich the tnasters in this school of w'isdom bring to 
bear wdien words have no eflFect. As you know, they punish 
the recalcitrant with disfrancliLsement, tines, and death. 

'Fhey do. 

How could the pri\atc teaching of any individual sophist 
avail in counteracting theirs? It w'ould be great folly even 
to try; for no instruction aiming at an ideal contrary to the 
traifiing they gi\c has ever produced, or ever will produce, 
a different type of character — on the level, that is to say, of 
common humanity; one must always make an exception of the 
superhuman; and you may be sure that, in the present state of 
society, any character that escapes and comes to good can only 
have been saved by some miraculous interposition.* 

I quite agree. 


* Thii speech hii been variously interpreted. Adam cxpuinj: ‘Cities are either 
actual or ineal. In the ideal cit\, education doci not produce a t\pe of character 
which conflicts vMth public opinion, because public opinion is itself formed by educa- 
tion. In actual cities, education must conform to the same standard if it is to exist 
•I ill.’ As things arc, Plato accounts for the occasional appearance of a good states- 
tnan by suggesting (sometimes ironically) that, like poets and prophets, they are 
inspired by a aori of irrational genius or ‘divine’ afflatus. 
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Tlien \ hope you will also agree to this. Every one of these 
individuals who make a living by teaching in private and whom 
the public are pleased to call sophists and to regard as their 
rivals, is teaching nothing else than the opinions and beliefs 
expressed by tlie public itself when it meets on any occasion; 
and that ife what he calls wisdom. It is as if the keeper of some 
huge and powerful creature sl\ould make a study of its moods 
and desires, how it may best be approached and handled, when 
it is most savage* or gentle and what makes it so, the meaning 
Sf its various cries and the tones of voice that will soothe or 
provoke its anger; and, having mastered all this by long famili- 
arity, should call it wisdom, reduce it to a system, and set up a 
school. Not in the least knowing which of these luimours and 
desires is good or bad, right or wrong, he will fit all these terms 
to the fancies of the great beast and call wdiat it enjoys good 
and what vexes it bad. He has no other account to give of their 
meaning; for him any action w’ill be ‘just’ and ‘right’ that is 
done under necessity,* since he is too blind to tell how great is 
the real difference betw^een’ w^hat must be and wdiat ought to be. 
It would be a queer sort of education that such a person could 
offer, would it not? 

It would indeed. 

And is there anything to choose bctw’een him and one who 
thinks it is wisdom to have studied the moods and tastes of the 
assembled multitude, either in painting and music or in politics? 
Certainly, no one can go into such mixed company and submit 
to their judgement a poem or a work of art or some service lie 
would render to the state, thus going out of his way to make 
the public his masters, without falling under the fatal necessity 
to give them whatever they like and do wdiatever they approve; 
but have you ever heard any argument which was not beneath 
contempt to show that what they admire is really beautiful or 
what they approve really good? 

No; and I do not expect to hear one. 

Now, with all this in mind, recall that distinction we drew 
earlier, between Beauty itself and the multiplicity of bcautiiul 

< From Socrates* next ipeech it appcira that the neceisity of conforming to the 
Beaat'a humourt is meant. 
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things. Is it conceivable that the multitude should cc^er believe 
in the existence of any real essence, as distinct from its many 
manifestations, or listen to anyone who asserts such a reality? 

Assuredly not. 

If that is so, the multitude can never be philosophical. 
Accordingly it is bound to disapprove of all who pursue wisdom; 
and so also, of course, arc tho^M individuals who associate with 
the mob and set their hearts on pleasing it. 

'^I'liat is clear. 

What hope can you sec, then, that a philosophic nature 
should he saved to pcr^c\ere in the pursuit until the goal is 
reached? Remember how^ w^e agreed that the born philosopher 
will be distinguished by quicr.iie^s of understanding, good 
memory, courage, and genenj'^ity. W'ith such gifts, alreadv as 
a hov he wd! vtand out abo\e all his companions, especially if 
his person be a match for his mind; and wiien lie growls older, 
his friends ai]d his fellow ciri/ens will no doubt want to make 
use of him for their own purpo^r. 'l liev will fawn upon -him 
W’ith their entreati'^s nd pi onuses of aduiiicement, flattering 
beforehand the power that will some da\’ be his. 

^’es, that happens olteii enougii. 

What wnll become of a youti; so circumstanced, above all if 
he belongs un a great co-intr\ and i*. con>picuous there for his 
birth and wealth, as well as for a tall and handsome person? 
W'ill he not be tilled witii unbounded ambitiOn, believing liimself 
well able to mari.ige tiie afiaiis of all the wi^rid, at home and 
abroad, and thereuj'ion g’\e aiis and be putted up with 

senseless self-conceit r * 

No doubt. 

Now suppose that wliile this fiame jf mind is gaining upon 
him, someone sluv^ild come and cpii.tly tell iiim the truta, that 
there is no sense in him and tiiat tlie only w.iy to get the undcr- 

* Inc dc'ii. r.ption fit* Alobudrs, for v .’u r •. career Socr.itcs was hclJ 

responsible bv hii cncinies. In the dub'^'ic '.n'i ! ‘'ocrarca takt « hi'n to task 
lor his tcnicleM co ucit in-d •mhit a:it m the A'uinades hiniscif 

dcscribci hit adiTiiraiton for Socrates' tiuractcr and the wisdom ot hi.* advice. .\t 
the lame lime Plato mav well be think'-.q al>o of his os\n voiith. distracted between 
the influence of Socratei and the importunities of hit political friends (Introa.i 
p. xvi). 
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standmg needs is to work for itMike a slave: will he find it 
easy to listen, surrounded by all these evil influences? 

Certainly not. 

Perhaps, however, because there is something in a fine nature 
that responds to the voice of reason, he might be sensitive to 
the force which would draw him towards philosophy and begin 
to yield. But then those friend# of his will see that they are in 
danger of losing one who might do so much ft)r tlieir party. 
.§Qpner than let him be won over, there is no engine of force or 
persuasion, from private intrigue to prosecution in tlie courts, 
that they will not bring to bear either upon him or upon lus 
counsellor. How can he ever become a lover of wisdom ? 

He never will. 

You see, then, I was ru^t wrong in solving that, in a wav, 
the verv qualities which make up the philosopher’s nature m.iv, 
whth a bad upbringing, be the cause of his falling away, no less 
than wealth and all other so-called advantages. 

Yes, you were right. 

These, then, are the dangers which threaten the noblest 
natures, rare enough in anv case, and spoil them for the highest 
of all pursuits. And among men (^f this type will be found those 
w'ho do the greatest hann or, if the current should chance to 
set the other wav, the greatest good, to societv and to indi- 
viduals; whereas no great good or harm will come to cither from 
a little mind. 

Quite true. 

So Philosophy is left forlorn, like a maiden deserted by her 
nearest kin; and while these apostates take to a life that is no 
true life for them, she, bereft of her natviral protectors, is dis- 
honoured by unworthy interlopers, who fasten on her the 
reproach you have repeated, that some who have to do with 
her are worthless and most of them deserve heavy punishment. 

That is what people say. 

Naturally enough; when any poor creature who has pnned 
his cleverness in some mechanical craft, secs here an opening 
for a pretentious display of high-sounding words and is glad to 
break out of the prison of his paltry trade and take sanctuary 
in the shrine of philosophy. For as compared with other occu- 
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pations, philosophy, even in>its present cise, still enjojl a Higher 
prestige, enough to attract a multitude of stunted natures, whose 
souls a life of drudgery has warped and maimed no less surely 
than their sedentary crafts have disfigured their bodies. For all 
the world they are like some little bald-headed tinker, who, 
having come into some money, has just got out of prison, had 
a good wash at the baths, and dressed himself up in a new coat 
as a bridegrfx^m, ready to marry his jnaster’s daughter, who 
hks been left poor and friendless. Could thi issue of such a 
match ever be anything but pitiful base-born creatures? AnS^ 
by the same token, wlut sort of ideas and opinions will be 
begotten of the misalliance of Philosopliy with men incapable 
of culture? Not any true-born child of wisdom; the only right 
name tor them will be sophistry. 

Quite t-at 

So, Adeimantu^, »he remnant who are wortliy to consort wnth 
Philosophy \\nll he small iruiced; perhaps some noble and well- 
nurtured character, sa\ ed bv exile from those influences which 
would ha\e impaired liis natural impulse to be constant in her 
scr\ice; or it mav be a great mind born in a petty state whose 
atVairs are beneath its nv)tice*, and, pos'^iblv, a gifted few who 
ha\'e turned to philosophy from ^ome other cilling which thev 
rightly disdain. Some, again, might be held back like our fiiend 
T'lieages, who, with e\trv tenrptation to abandon stiuly for a 
public hie, has been restrained by ill lieaiih ' Of mv own case 
there is little need to s[KMk', the warning of the di\ine sign, I 
dare s;iy, has come to few men, if any, before me.^ One who 
hvis joined this small company and tasted the happiness that is 
tluer portion; who has watched the tien/v of tlic multitude and 
seen that there is no sourKI^e^s in ti^e c^.)nduct ot public life, 
nowhere an ally at vvlio>e side a ci'.a.npioii or justice could hope 
to escMpe dcNtruction; but that, like a man fallen am.ong wild 
beasts, if he should refuse to lake p irt in their misdeeds and 

* The trit here hi^ the p'.'a^c ‘ihrb'.i'c uf I w h . h bcL\r::c rro’. A. 

* One of llio-c ivjpernal 1 ': n'!. ’1 ».jpnc to So.'itcs haj tortu.'.ea 
h:in to take nsorc than the iu*.C'-'ar\ part in p .1' c !'*e. At .-it',, ;i nSoenres 
•ays: ‘It js t!us •i:gn which oppi^^es my tak.ng p irt i.i poiitus. AnJ wcil lor me that 
it docs lOi for \ou ma\ he sure that.df 1 had, 1 bLouM hive perubed long ago aiia 
done no good to you or to m)seif.’ 
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cpuld*notVhold out alone against Ue fury of all, he would be 
destined, before he could be of any service to his country or his 
friends, to perish, having done no good to himself or to anyone 
else— one who has weighed all this keeps quiet and goes his 
own way, like the traveller who takes shelter under a wall from 
a driving storm of dust and hail; and seeing lawlessness spreading 
on all sides, is content if he 9an keep his hands clean from 
iniquity while this life lasts, and when the end comes take his 
. jJljj^rture, with good hopes, in serenity and peace.* 

Surely, said Adeimantus, that would be no small achievement. 
Yes; but far less than he might achieve, if his lot were cast 
in a society congenial to his nature, where he could grow to 
his full height and save his country as well as himself. 


CHAPTER XXII (VI. 497 A-502 c) 

A PHILOSOPHIC RULER IS NOT AN I M POSSI HI I.ITV 

The pessimism cf the last chapter is noiv redeemed by a ray of hope. 
The public might he reconciled to the rule of a philosopher^ if u e 
could make them see zuhat the love of ivisdorn means and pr cdm e 
even a single man capable of remoulding human character after the 
pattern iihich he alone can know. 

Plato alludes to hopes.^ perhaps conceived on his first visit to 
southern Italy and Syracuse (388 7 B.C.), of a reform of society 
from above by an enlightened despot or by some philosophic state i- 
man trained at the Academy. But the philosopher king will not be 
like the ordinary absolute ruler., free '‘to do whatever he likes\ On 
the contrary., he is compared to an artist working with constant 
reference to an unchanging model, which irrevocably determines the 
outline and basic principles of his work. 

Well then, I went on, enough has been said about the prejudice 
against philosophy, why it exists and how unfair it is, unless you 
have any tiling to add. 

• This last smtccicc alludes to the position of Plato himself, after he had renounced 
his early hopes of a political career and Naith.irawn to hii task of training philosophic 
•tatesmen in the Academy. See Introduction, p. ixi. 
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No, nothing on that heaj. But is there any existi/g fdrm of 
society that you would call congenial to philosophy? 

Not one. That is precisely my complaint: no existing con- 
stitution is worthy of the philosophic nature; that is why it is 
perverted and loses its character. As a foreign seed sown in a 
different soil yields to the new influence and degenerates into 
the local variety, so this nature cannot now keep its proper 
vjrtue, but falls away and takes on an alien character. If it can 
ever find the ideal form of society, as perfect*as it'^tlf, then we 
shall sec that it is in reality something divine, while all oth^ 
natures and W'ays of life arc merely human. No dembt you will 
ask me next, what this ideal society is. 

You are mibtaken, he replied; I was going to ask wdiether 
you meant the conunonweahii we have been founding. 

\'es^ ir. an points but one: our state Inu^t alwa*'s contain some 
authority which u..l hold to the same idea of its constitution 
that you had before \ou in framing its laws. We did, in fact, 
&j)eak of that point before, but n<>t clearly enough ;-you frightened 
me with your obiec't >ns, winch iia\e siir)wn tliai the explana- 
tion is a long and diiiicult matter; and the hardest part is still 
to come. 

W hat is that r 

'l iic question how a state can take in lian^d the pursuit of 
philosophy witi’.oui d: visit i , for ail .:;eat .'nTompt'> are ii.iziardous, 
and the proverb is only too true, ih.it wiiat is woitii while is 
never ea-'V. 

All the jcime, this point mu^t be cle.ircd up to complete your 
acci)unt. 

If 1 fail, it will not be for want ot goodwill; ‘your'^clf shall 
see me do my uttermo^l^* In proof c>t which I shall at once 
be rash enough to remaik th.it ihc state s! oald deal with this 
pursuit, not as it does now, but in just the opposite w’ay. As 
things are, those w'ho take it up at all are only just out ot their 
clnldliood. In the inter*, al before they set up house and begin 
to earn their living, thev arc introduced to the hardest part — by 

* The iambic thvthm ami the word r'aiuj-t . oth* r.x 'C hard to account tor. fugjcat 
• quotation from tr-tgrd>, IUrfi s ; ; I//'*:'' *'■’ a ^-*1; associate 

With the rrvcl-itioa of a nivtcr*. t max a».:..tr to the same context, which perhaps 
also included the words to di) ^ityoAo vayr* cTTio<^a*\t; (4^7 
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wJlicli I mean abstract discussions-^-and then, when they have 
done with that, their philosophic education is supposed to be 
complete. Later, they think they have done much if they accept 
an invitation' to listen to such a discussion, which is, in their 
eyes, to be taken as a pastime; and as age draws on, in all but 
a very few the light is quenched more effectually than the sun 
of Heraclitus,* inasmuch as it i^* never rekindled. 

And what would be the right plan ? 

Just the opposite. Boys and youths should be given a liberal 
education suitable to their age; and, while growing up to man- 
hood, they should take care to make their bodies into good 
instruments for the service of philosophy. As the years go on 
in which the mind begins to reach maturity, intellectual training 
should be intensified. Finally, when strength fails and they are 
past civil and military duties, let them range at will, free from 
all serious business but philosophy; for theirs is to be a life of 
happiness, crowned after death with a fitting destiny in the other 
world. 

You really do seem to be doing vour uttermost, Socrates. But 
I fancy most of your hearers will be even more in earnest on 
the other side. 'Fhey are not at all likely to agree; least of all 
Thrasymachus. 

Don’t try to make a quarrel between Thrasymachus and me, 
when we ha\^e just become friends — not that we were enemies 
before. You and I will spare no effort until we convince him 
and the rest of the company, or at least take them some way 
with us, against the day when they may find themselves once 
more engaged in discussions like ours in some future incarnation. 

Rather a distant prospect! 

No more than a moment in the whole course of time. How- 
ever, it is no wonder that most people have no faith in our 
proposals, for they have never seen our words come true in fiict. 
They have heaiJ plenty of eloquence, not lil^e our own un- 
studied discourse, but full of balanced phrases and artfully 
matched antitheses;^ but a man with a character so finely 

> Heraclitus said *there is a new sun every day', since all things change and nothing 
remains the same. 

* Refers to the political speeches and tracts of Isocrates, whose school for future 
statesmen was t rival of Plato's Academy, and who taught his pupils a very elegant 
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balanced as to be a match ifor the ideal of virtue ir/woPd and 
deed, ruling in a society as perfect as himself— that they have 
never yet seen in a single instance. 

They have not. 

Nor yet have they cared to listen seriously to frank discussion 
of the nobler sort that is entirely bent on knowing the truth for 
its own sake and leaves scvcrtJy alone those tricks of special 
pleading in the law-court or the lecture-room which aim only 
af influencing opinion or winning a case. 

Quite true. 

T hese, then, were the obstacles I foresaw wdien, in spite of 
my fears, truth coinpdled me to declare that there will never 
be a perfect state or constitution, nor yet a perfect man, until 
some happy circumstance compels these few philosophers who 
have esc'.j>ev! corruption but arc now allied useless, to take 
charge, w’hether thi^ y hke it or not, of a state w'hich will submit 
to their authority; or else until kings and rulers or their sons 
are di\inelv in^pir(*d w'ilh a genuine passion for true philosophy. 
If cither alternatiNc )r both were im[>ossiblc, w'c might justly 
be laughed at as idle dreamers; but, as 1 maintain, there is no 
ground for saving so. Accordingly, if ever in the infinity of 
time, past or future, or even to- dav in some foreign region far 
b'‘Vond ouf hori/(»n, nun of the highest gifts for philosophv arc 
constrained to take charge of a commonwealth, we are readv to 
maintain that, then and there, the constitution w’c have described 
has been realized, or will be rt.ali/ed when once the philosophic 
muse becomes mistress of a state. F('»r that might happen. Our 
plan is ditlicult — we liav c admitted as much — but run impLi>'»ibie. 

I agree to that. 

Hut tlie public, Vv>u are g'>u-g to sav, think otlurwise? 

Pei haps. 

My dear Adeimantus, you nuut not condemn the public so 
bweepinglv; the\' v^ill cliange their opiiuon, it you avoid con- 
troversy and trv geiulv to remove their prejudice against the 
love ot karning. l\epi*at our de>ciiption ot the ph.iu^sophcr s 
nature and of his puisuit'', and tluv will sec that you do n< i 

•tylc. Plato contrives to pa^o.lv one cf irraviAl »lrr'rr< w.t'j a 
that dchra translation. 
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mean'tlie lort of person they imagine. It is only ill-temper and 
malice in oneself that call out those qualities in others who arc 
riot that way inclined; and I will anticipate you by declaring 
that, in my belief, the public with a few exceptions is not of 
such an unyielding temper. 

Yes, I agree with you there. 

Will you also agree that, if it is ill-disposed towards philosophy, 
the blame must fall on that noisy crew of interlopers who are 
jjJjyays bandying abuse and spiteful personalities — the last thing 
of which a philosopher can be guilty? P'or surely, Adeinianrus, 
a man whose thoughts are fixed on true reality has no leisure to 
look downwards on the affairs of men, to take part in their' 
quarrels, and to catch the infection of tlieir jealousies and hates. 
He contemplates a world of unchanging and harmonious order, 
where reason governs and nothing can do or suffer wrong; and, 
like one who imitates an admired companion, he cannot fail to 
fashion himself in its likeness. So the philosopher, in constant 
companionship with the divine order of the world, will repro- 
duce that order in his soul and, so far as man may, become 
godlike; though here, as everywhere, there will be scope for 
detraction. 

Quite true. 

Suppose, then, he shpuld find himself compelled to mould 
other characters besides his own and to shape the pattern of 
public and private life into conformity with his vision of the 
ideal, he will not lack the skill to produce such counterparts of 
temperance, justice, and all the virtues as can exist in the ordinary 
man. And the public, when they see that we have described 
him truly, will be reconciled to the philosopher and no longer 
disbelieve our assertion that happiness can only come to a st.ite 
when its lineaments are traced by an artist working after the 
divine pattern. 

Yes, they will be reconciled wdien once they understand. But 
how will this arist set to work? 

• He will .take society and human character as his canvas, and 
begin by scraping it clean. That is no easy matter; but, as you 
know, unlike other reformers, he wdll not Consent to take 
in hand either an individual or a state or to draft laws, until 
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he is given a clean surface to work on or has cleanafcd it*him- 
sclf.* 

Quite rightly. 

Next, he will sketch in the outline of the constitution. Then, 
as the work goes on, he will frequently refer to his model, the 
ideals of justice, goodness, temperance, and the rest, and com- 
pare with them the copy of th^Sse qualities which he is trying 
to create in human society. Combining the various elements of 
social life as a painter mixes his colours, he will reproduce t,b^ 
cJimplexion of true humanity, guided by that divine pattern 
whose likeness Homer saw in the men he called godlike. He 
will rub out and paint in again this or that feature, until he has 
produced, so far as may be, a type of human character that 
iieavcn can approve. 

No picture could be more beautiful than that.* 

Are w^ IK \\ making any impression on those assailants who, 
you said, would fall upon us so furiously when we spoke in 
praise of the philosopher and proposed to give him control of 
the state? \\'ill they be calmer now that we have told them we 
mean an artist who wiW use his skill in this way to design a 
constitution ? 

They ought to be, if they have anv sense. 

Yes, for what ground is left for dispute? It would be absurd 
to deny that a philosopher is a lo\er of truth and reality; or that 
his nature, as we l\a\e de^cribed it, is allied to perfection; or 
again, that given the right training, no other will be so com- 
pletely good and enlightened. 'I'hey will hardly give the pre- 
ference to tlu^he impostors w’hom we have ruled out. 

Surely not. 

So they will no longer be angry with us for saying that, until 
philosophers hold power, neither states nor individuals will have 
rest from trouble, and the commoiiwealth we have imagined will 
never be realized. 

Less angry perhaps. 

I suggest that, if we farther and assume them to be com- 

■ At 540 £, p. 2^6, riato proposes to ru^tirate the whole population above 
the ace oi tea. CoatrasC the piecemeal tuikmag at reform latirucd at 4.25 1- 
p. 1 14. 
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pleteiy pa^afied and convinced, thei>, perhaps, they might agree 
with us for very shame. 

Certainly they might. 

Granted, then, tliat they are convinced so far, no one wmII 
dispute our other point, that kings and hereditary rulers might 
have sons v^ith a philosophic nature, and these miglit conceivably 
escape corruption. It would \x hard to save them, we admit; 
but can anyone say that, in the whole course of time, not a single 
jgj^e could be saved i 

Surely not. 

Well, one would be enough to effect all this reform that now 
seems so incredible, if he had subjects disposed to obey; for it is 
surely not impossible that they should consent to airry out our 
laws and customs when laid down by a ruler.' It would be no 
miracle if others should think as we do; and we have, 1 believe, 
sufficiently shown that our plan, if practicable, is the best. So, 
to conclude: our institutions would be the best, if they could be 
realized, and to realize them, though hard, is not impossible. 

Yes, that is the conclusion. 


CHAPTER XXIII (vi. 502 0-509 c) 

THE GOOD AS THE HIGHEST OBJECT OF K.\OW LEDGE 

Granted that a Philosopher^-King might possi/lv he prC(/u:ea\ how 
is he to be trained? The rest of this Part ues^iiors the higher 
education in mathematics and moral philosophy whiJi the pro- 
spective Rulers^ after the elementary education of Chapter IX arid 
Hvo or three years of intensive physical trainings will re.erae f^orn 
the age of twenty to thirty-five (537 B, p. 25 Jj. The acc^aait may 
also be taken as a sort of ideal programme of studies at the Ai ademy, 
Plato first defines the ultimate goal^ the knowledge of the Hood. 
For the saviour of society the one thing needful^ is a certain and 
immediate knowledge of values^ the ends which all life^ pm ate or 
public^ should realixe. Both Plato (Charmicies, i 73, Kuthydemus, 


* At Law 709 I Plato again suggesti the conjunction of ■ lawgiver with a young, 
inCeliigent, and fclf-controlicd despot. 
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288 D fF.) and Aristotle (EtWcs, 1. i) pkture social life ek a domain 
in tvhich all forms of "art' or specialized skill have their several 
fields^ each with its peculiar end: medicine producing healthy the 
art of war victory^ business wealthy and so on. Above them all is 
the Royal Art^ or Art of Statesmanship Politics')^ which sees 
these special ends as means to^ or elements in^ the ultimate end or 
perfection (tclos) of life ^ human viell-heing or happiness^ "the Good 
for man'. All effort will be perverted and falsely orientated if this 
end is misconceived — if a statesman^ e.g.^ believes that his natipp.^ 
should aim at imperial domination or unlimited vjealth^ or if an 
individual imagines that wealth or power or pleasure will suffice 
to make him happy. It is of this "Human Good' that Plato first 
speaks^ as the most important object of knoxvledge. He rejects the 
popular belief that it is pleasure. The more refined view.^ that it 

"knowled?'' (insight^ wisdom) may be attributed*to the Socrates 
pictured in Plato's early dialogues. He held that man's happiness 
consists in the full realization of his characteristic virtue and func^ 
tion [Chap. I and that his virtu e.^ as a rational beings is a dear 
insight into the true end of life^ "knowledge of the Good'. Such 
kno^cledgey once attained.^ cannot fait to determine will and action. 

But in the latter part of this chapter (5^6 B fF., p. 2l l) "the 
Good' receives the much wider meaning it bears in Plato's own 
theory of Forms f Ideas'). In Greek "the Good' is normally synonym 
mous with "Goodness itself'. This is the supreme Form or Essence 
manifested not only in the special kinds of mural goodness^ yustice^ 
Com age.f ifV., but throughout all Suture [for every living creature 
has its own "good') and especially in the I eautiful and harmonious 
order of the heavenly bodies ($02 B, p. 312). The knowledge of 
the Good., on which well-being depends., is nozu to include an under^ 
standing of the moral and ph\sical order f the whole universe. As 
the object of a purpose attributed to a divine Reason operating in 
the world., this supreme Good makes the world intelligible., as a 
work of human craftsmanship becomes intelligible when we see the 
purpose it is designed to serve. As thus illuminating and accounting 
for the rational aspect of the um i crse, the Good is analogous to the 
Sun, svhich, as the source of light, is the cause of vision and of 
visibility, and also of all mortal existence. 

Socrates refuses to define this supreme Good. The apprehension 
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of it ts rather to be thought of as* a reeoelation which can only follow 
upon a long intellectual training (540 a , p. 256). Neither Glaucon 
nor the readers of the Republic have been so prepared. Also Plato 
would never commit his deepest thoughts to writing (Epistle vii. 

341 c). 

One difficulty, then, has beerf surmounted. It remains to ask 
how we can make sure of having men who will preserve our 
institution. W^hat must they learn, and at what age should 
they take up each branch of study ? 

Yes, that is the next point. 

I gained nothing by my cunning in putting off those thorny 
questions of the possession of wives and children and the appoint- 
ment of Rulers. I knew that the ideal plan would give offence 
and be hard to carry out; none the less I have had to discuss 
these matters. We have now disposed of the women and children, 
but we must start all over again upon the training of the Rulers. 
You remember how their love for their country was to be 
proved, by the tests of pain and pleasure, to be a faith that no 
toil or danger, no turn of fortune could make thc*in abandon * 
All who failed were to be rejected; only the man who came 01. t 
flawless, like gold tried in the lire, was to he made a Ruler witli 
privileges and rewards in life and after death. So much uas said, 
when our argument turned aside, as if helping, with \ciicd face, 
to slip past the danger that now lies in our path. 

Quite true, I remember. 

Yes, I shrank from the bold words whicli have now' been 
spoken; but now W'e have ventured to declare that our (juar Jians 
in the fullest sense must be philosopliers.^ So much bciiv: 
granted, you must reflect how few arc likely to be available. 
The natural gifts we recjuircd will rarely grow together into one 
whole; they tend to split apart. 

How do you mean ? 

Qualities like ready understanding, a good memr^ry, sagacity, 
quickness,’ together with a high-spirited, generous temper, arc 

* Chap. X, pp. 101 ff. 

* The constancy of belief required of all Guardians in the earlier pa«’iage referred 
to (41';, p. 102) IB not enouph for those few who wull he the Kulr-f ol-rxrd by the 
rc«t« They muit have the philosopher's immediate kno-wIeJgt of the Good. 
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seldom combined with will^rigness to live a quiet li^ of %obcr 
constancy. Keen wits are apt to lose all steadiness and to veer 
about in every direction. On the other hand, the steady reliable 
characters, whose impassivity is proof against the perils of war, 
are equally proof against instruction. Confronted with intel- 
lectual work, they become comatose and do nothing but yawn. 

That is true. 

But we insist that no one must be giv^n the highest education 
orJiold office as Ruler, who has not both sets of qualities in due 
measure. This combination will be rare. So, besides testing'*^ft ^ 
by hardship and danger and by the temptations of pleasure, we 
may now add that its strength must be tried in many forms of 
study, to see whether it has the courage and endurance to pursue 
the highest kind of knowledge, without flinching as others flinch 
under physical trials. 

By all means i bur what kinds of study do you call the highest? 

You remember how we deduced the definitions of justice, 
temperance, courage, and wisdom by distinguisiiing three parts 
of the soul ? 

If I had forgotten that, I should not deserve to hear any 
more. 

Do you also remember mv warning you beforehand* that in 
order to gain the clearest possible \icw of the^e qualities wc 
should have to go round a longer way, although we could give 
a more superficial account in keeping witli our earlier argument. 
You Siiid that would doj and so we went on in a way which 
seemed to me not sufficiently exact; whether you were satisfied, 
it !S for you to sav. 

We all thouglit you gave us a fair mea^uic of truth. 

No measure that falls in the least d^ gree short ot the whole 
truth can be quite fair in so important a matter. Wiiat is im- 
perfect can ne\cr serve as a measure; thougli people sometimes 
think enough has been done and there is no need to look further. 

Yes, indolence is common enough. 

But the last quality to be desired in the Guardian of a com- 
monwealth and its laws. So he will ha\e to take the longer way 
and work as liard at learning as at training his body; otherwise 

* At 4 ;5 P. p. liS. 
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he wll never reach the goal qf the highest knowledge, which 
most of axl concerns him. 

Why, are not justice and the other virtues we have discussed 
the highest? Is tiiere something still higher to be known? 

There isj and of those virtues themselves we have as yet only 
a rough outline, where nothing short of the finished picture 
should content us. If we strai^ every nerve to reach precision 
and clearness in things of little moment, how absurd not to 
demand the higtest degree of exactness in the things that matter 
inost. 

Certainly. But what do you mean by the highest kind of 
knowledge and with what is it concerned? You cannot lu^pc 
to escape that question. 

I do not; you may ask me yourself. All the same, you have 
been told many a time; but now' either you are not think'ng or, 
as I rather suspect, you mean to put me to some trouble with 
your insistence, f'or you have often been told that the highest 
object of knowledge is the essential nature of the Good, from 
which everything that is good and right derives its value for u‘‘\ 
You must have been expecting me to speak of this now', and to 
add that we have no sufficient knowledge of it. I need not tell 
you that, without that knowledge, to know' everything else, 
however well, would be of no value to us, just as it is of no 
use to possess anything without getting the good of it. What 
advantage can there be in possessing everything except whnt is 
good, or in understanding everything else while of the good and 
desirable w'e know nothing? 

None w'hatevcr. 

Well then, you know too that most people identify the ( jOi:)d* 
with pleasure, whereas die more enlightened think it is know- 
ledge. 

Yes, of course. 

And further that these latter cannot tell us what knowledge 
they mean, but xre reduced at last to saying, ‘know ledge of the 

Good*. 

That is absurd. 

It is; first they reproach us with not knowing the Good, and 

• Here *the Goo<i' obviously meant *the Human Good* or end of human life. 
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then tell us that it is knowledge of the Good, as if did after 
all understand the meaning of that word ‘Good’ when they 
pronounce it. 

Quite true. 

What of those who define the Good as pleasure? Are they 
any less confused in their thoughts? T’liey are obliged to admit 
that there are bad pleasures; fron/which it follows that the same 
things are both good and bad.* 

Quite so. 

b.vidently, tlien, this is a matter of much dispute. It is also 
evident that, altlunigh manv are content to do what seems just 
or honourable wdtliout really being so, and to possess a mere 
semblance of these qualities, when it comes to good things, no 
one is satisfied with possessing what onlv seems good: here all 
reject the app' <iMnce and demand the reahty. 

Certain!) . 

A thing, then, that c\ery soul pursues as the end of all her 
actions, dimly di\ining its e\i^te^ce, but perplexed and unable 
to giasp its nature wi^h the same eleaniess and assurance as in 
dealing with other things, and so musing wdiatcter value those 
other things might have — a thing (»f such supreme importance 
is not a matter about which those chosen Ciuardians of the whole 
f )rtiines of our comnu)inv(.alth can be left in the dark. 

Most certainly not. 

At anv rate, institutions or customs winch are desirable and 
right W'ill not, I imagine, find a \erv etheient guardian in one 
who does not know in wdiat wav the\ arc good. I should rather 
guess that he wall not be able to recogni/c fully that they are 
right and desirable. 

No doubt. 

So the order of (>ur commonwealth wall be perfectly regulated 
only when it is w'at<.hed o\er by a Guardian who docs possess 
this know’ ledge. 

That follow'S. But, Scx rates, what is your own account of 
the Ciood ? Is it kncnvledge, or pleasure, or something elscr- 

* This a^.!nli^sion i> citracted 10 the C^cr^ui (4098) from Caliicies, vho hai 
mairitaiKrd extreme hedoiis^mi. 

* Mere it begins to appear that the di^cusMOn if not co:;tined to the 'Huinaa 
Good’ but extendi to the luprcme Form, *ttoodne«ij it-icll’. 
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Therc^you arc! I exclaimed; could s<*c all along that you 
were not going to be content with what other people think. 

Well, Socrates, it docs not seem fair tliat you should be ready 
to repeat oUier people’s opinions but not to state your own, when 
you have given so much thought to this subject. 

And do you think it fair of anyone to speak as if he knew 
what he does not know i 

No, not as if he knew, but he might give his opinion for 
what it is worth*. 

Why, have you never noticed that opinion without knciwlcdgc 
is always a shabby sort of thing? At the best it is blind. One 
who holds a true belief w'ithout intelligence is just like a blind 
man who happens to take the right road, isn’t lie?* 

No doubt. 

Well, then.^ do you want me to produce one of these poor 
Hind cripples, when others could discourse to you with illu- 
minating eloquence? 

No really, Socrates, said Glaucon, you must not give up 
within sight of the goal. We should be quite content with an 
account of the Good like the one you gave us of justice and 
temperance and the other virtues. 

So should I be, my dear Glaucon, much more than content! 
But I am afraid it is beyond my powers j with the best will in 
the world I should only disgrace myself and be lauglied at. No, 
for the moment let us leave the question of the real meaning of 
good; to arrive at what I at any rate bclic\e it to l>c w'ould call 
for an effort too ambitious for an inquiry like ours. However, 
I will tell you, though only if you w'ish it, w’hat I picture to myself 
as the offspring of the (juod and the thing most nearly resembling it. 

Well, tell us about the offspring, and you shall remain in our 
debt for an account of the parent. 

I only W'ish it were within my pow'er to offer, and within 
yours to receive, a settlement of the whole account. But you 
must be content now with the interest only;^ and you must see 

> At Alenc 97 the man who has • correct belief at scconH-hancl about the wav 
from Atbcni to Larisa is contrastcJ with one who bai certain jenow ledge of the road 
from having travelled by it himself. 

* The Greek has a play 00 two meanings of tho word loioi— ^offspring* and 
^interest* on a loan, *t breed for barren metal*. 
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to it that^ in describing this offspring of the Good,, I do not 
inadvertently cheat you with false coin. 

We will keep a good eye on you. Go on. 
t irst we must come to an understanding. Let me remind 
you of the distinction we drew earlier and have often drawn on 
other occasions,* between the multiplicity of tilings that we call 
good or beautiful or whatever it may be and, on the other hand, 
Goodness itself or Beauty itself and so on. Corresponding to 
each of these sets of many things, we postulate a single Form, 
or real essence, as we call it. 

Yes, that is so. 

Further, the many tilings, wc say, can be seen, but are not 
objects of ratKJiial tlu^ught; wherea^» tile h orm^ arc objects of 
thought, but invisible. 

Yes, certainly 

And we see things with our ewsiglit, ju^t as we hear sounds 
witii our ears and, to speak generally, perceive anv sensible thing 
with our sense-faculties. 

( )f course. 

Have you noticed. tOen, that tlie artihcer wlio de*'ig;ied the 
senses h;is been e.xcejuionallv l.i\ ish ()t liis> mateiials in making 
the eves able to see and their objects visible 

'l liat ne\er occurred to me. 

Well, look at it in this \sav. He.aiing and sound do not stand 
in need of am' tiiird tiling, wnliout whieh liiC ear will not hear 
nor sound be iieard,* and I think the s.ime is true of most, not 
to s;iv all, of the other senses. Can you think of one that does 
rctjuiie anything ot the ^ortr 

No, I cannot. 

But there is this need in the ca^e ot sight and its objects. \ ou 
mav iiavc the power of \ ision in u .nr e\ es and ti v to usc it, and 
colour mav be there in the object^; but ^igh-t will see nothing 
and the colours will remain in\iMble in tlie absence of a third 
thing peculiarly constituted to ser\e this \cry purpose. 

* iVrhaps an a!lijfio;i to (hr "S r S «5.r*cthc thcorv of Jrorms 

was first cxji|K!tl> staled in snniUr terms. 1 he cari.er passage in the R'pufiLc b at 
475 « t?., p. J-O.' 

• PUto held that the hearing of •ourid is caused bii blowa inflicted by the ail 
{Ttmarus 67 B, So a); but the air 11 hardly analogous to light. 

4i06.j 
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By whjch you mean ? 

Naturally I mean what you call light; and if light is a thing 
of value, the sense of sight and the power of being visible are 
linked together by a very precious bond, such as unites no other 
sense with Jts object. 

No one could say that light is not a precious thing. 

And of all the divinities in riie skies* is there one whose light, 
above all the rest, is responsible for making our eyes see perfectly 
apd making objects perfectly visible? 

There can be no two opinions: of course you mean the Sun. 

And how is sight related to this deity? Neither sight nor the 
eye which contains it is the Sun, but of all the sense-organs it 
is the most sUn-like; and further, the power it possesses is dis- 
pensed by the Sun, like a stream flooding the eye.^ And again, 
t|ic Sun is not vision, but it is the cause of vision and also is 
seen by the vision it causes. 

Yes. 

It was the Sun, then, that I meant when I spoke of that 
offspring which the Good has created in the visible world, to 
stand there in the same relation to vision and visible things as 
that which the Good itself bears in the intelligible world to 
intelligence and to intelligible objects. 

How is that? You must explain further. 

You know what happens when the colours of things are no 
longer irradiated by the daylight, but only by the fainter lumi- 
naries of the night: when you look at them, the eyes are dim 
and seem almost blind, as if there were no unclouded vision in 
them. But when you look at things on which the Sun is shining, 
the same eyes see distinctly and it becomes evident that they do 
contain the power of vision. 

Certainly. 

Apply this comparison, then, to the soul. When its ga/e is 

' Plato held the heavenly bodies are immortal living creatures, i.r. godi. 

* Plato’y theory of vision involves three kinds of fire or light (i) daylight, a body 
of pure fire diffused in the air by the Sun; (2) the visual current or ‘vision’, a pure 
fire similar to daylight, contained in the eye-ball and capable of issuing out in a stream 
directed towards the object seen; (3) the colour of the external object, ‘a flame 
streaming off from every body, having particles proportioned to those of the visual 
current, so as to yield sensation’ when the two streams meet and coalesce 
45 J. 67 c). 
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fixed upon an object irradiated *by truth and realityj the* soul 
gains understanding and knowledge and is manifestly in posses- 
sion of intelligence. But when it looks towards that twilight 
world of things that come into existence and pass away, its sight 
is dim and it has only opinions and beliefs which shift to and 
fro, and now it seems like a thing tliat has no intelligence. 

That is true. 

This, then, which gives to the objects of Jcnowlcdge their 
triath and to him who knows them his power of knowing,^s 
the Form or essential nature of Goodness. It is the cause ot 
knowledge and truth; and so, while you may think of it as 
an object of knowledge, you will do well to regard it as some- 
thing beyond truth and knowledge and, precious as these both 
are, of still higher worth. And, just as in our analogy light and 
vision were be thought of as like the Sun, but not identical 
with it, so here both knowledge and truth are to be regarded as 
like the Good, but to identify either with the Good is wrong. 
The Good must hold a yet higher place of honour. 

You arc giving it a position of extraordinary splendour, if it 
is the source of knowledge and truth and itself surpasses them 
in worth. You surely cannot mean that it is pleasure. 

Heaven forbid, I exclaimed. But I want to follow up our 
analogy still further. You will agree that the Sun not only 
makes the things we see visible, but also brings them into 
existence and gives them growth and nourishment; yet he is not 
the same thing as existence.* And so with the objects of know- 
ledge: these derive from the Good not only their power of being 
known, but their very being and reality; and Goodness is not 
the same thing as being, but e\en beyond being, surpassing it 
in dignity and power. 

Glaucon exclaimed with some amusement at my exalting 
Goodness in such extravagant terms. 

It is your fault, I replied; you forced me to say what I think. 

Yes, and vou must not stop there. At any rate, complete 
your comparison with the Sun, if there is any more to be said. 

* The ambiguity of genais c.iri hardW be reproduceJ. The Sun 'giN’es thir.gs their 
gtnesis* (generation, hirlli), but ‘is not genesis' ft ccoming, the existence m t.mc 

of thing! which begin and cease to exiil, as opposed to the real beiog of eternal 
thing! in the intelligible world). 
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Tfierc js a great deal more, 5 anjiwcred. 

■ Let us hear it, then; don’t leave anything out. 

I am afraid much must be left unspoken. However, I will 
not, if I can help it, leave out anything that can be said on tliis 
occasion. 

Please do not. 


CHAPTER XXIV (vi. 5090-511 e) 

FOUR STAGES OF COGNITION. THE LINE 

Chap, XIX contracted the realm of sensible appearances and shift- 
ing beliefs with the realm of eternal and unchanging For?ns^ domi- 
nated (as we vow know) by the Good, The philosopher was he 
whose affections were set on knowledge of that real world. The 
Guardians^ primary education in literature and art was mainly 
confined to the world of appearance and belief though it culminated 
in the perception of 'images^ of the moral ideals^ the beauty of whu h 
would excite love for the individual person in whose soul they 
dwelt (402, p, 89). The higher intellectual training now to he 
described is to detach the mind from appearances and individuals 
and to carry it across the boundary between the two worlds and all 
the way beyond to the vision of the Good, It thus corresponds to 
the ^greater 'mysteries' of which Dictirna speaks in the Symposium 
(210), where Eros, detached from its individual object ^ advances 
to the vision of Beauty itself (the Good considered as the object of 
desire). The next chapter will give an allegorical picture of this 
progress. 

The allegory is here prefaced by a diagram, A line is divided 
into two partSj whose inequality symbolizes that the visible world 
has a lower degree of reality and truth than the intelligible. Each 
part is then subdivided in the same proportion as the whole line^ 
{thus A \ U-\-D = A \ B = C : D), The two main parts 
correspond to two kinds of cognition^ differing in clearness and 
certainty; and this distinction is repeated in the sub-sections. 

The lower part (A B) is at first called Uhe yisible\ but 
letter the field of doxa in the wide sense explained above (p. 176) 
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includes the 'many convcfttional notions of the multitude* c^out mora- 
(479 P' ^^4) symbolizes the physical and moral world 
as apprehended by those Covers of appearance* who do not recognize 
the absolute ideals which Plato calls real (p. 184). 


UBJECT3 

I'he Good 

Forms known in 
their dependence 
on the Good 

Intelmcible 

WoRI.D 

Forms not thus 
known, e.g in 
Mathematics 

States of Mind 

• 

Intelligence 
[noesis) or 

D Knowledge 
[episteme) 

C Thinking 
[dianoid) 

Vi'::.]c 

B Belief 

. Things 

{finis) 

World op 


Appearances 


Images 

A Imagining or Conjecture 


[eikasid) 


(J) The louest form of copiition is called cikasia. The word 
defies translation^ being one of those current terms to which Plato 
gives a peculiar sense^ to be inferred from the context. It is etymo- 
logically connected with eikoii = likeness,^ and with eikos 

= rtkel\\ and it can mean either likeneis [representation] or likening 
[•comparison) or estimation cf livelihood [conjecture). Perhaps 
“imagining* is the least unsatisfactory rendeiing. It seems to be 
the wholly unenlightened state cf mind nnich takes sensible appear- 
ances and current moral nctions at their face value — the condition of 
the unreleased prisotiers in the Cave allegory below j who see only 
images of images. 

[P) The higher section stands for common-sense belief (pistis) 
in the reality of the visible and tangible things commonly called 
substantial. In the moral sphet e it would include ^cot'rect beliefs 
without knowledge* (506 c, 2 i 2}, such as the young Guardians 
Were taught to held. True beliefs are sufficient guides for action^ 
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but ire iryiecure until based on %n(n^lcdge of the reasons for them 
(Mcno 97). 

Higher education is to effect an escape from the prison 
of appearances by training the intellect^ first in maihematics^ 
and then in moral philosophy. (C) The Iciver section of the 
intelligible describes the method of the mathematical sciences 
(5 1 1 B, p. 221).* Two characficristics of mathematical procedure 
are mentioned: (:i) the use of visible diagrams and models as imperfect 
illjdstrations of the objects and truths of pure thought. Here is 
a sort of bridge carrying the mind across from the visible thing 
to the intelligible reality.^ which it must learn to distinguish, (b) 
Each branch of mathematics starts from unquestioned assumptions 
[postulates.^ axioms^ definitions) and reasons from them deductively. 
The premisses may be true and the conclusions may follow.^ but the 
whole structure hangs in the air until the assumptions themselves 
shall have been shoivn to depend on an unconditional principle. 
[This may be conjectured to he Unity itself an aspect of the Good.) 
Meanwhile the state of mind is dianoia, the ordinary word for 
^thought' or "thinking'j here implying a degree of understanding 
which falls short of perfect knowledge (533 d, p. 248). Diaiioia 
suggests discursive thinking or reasoning fr om premiss to conclusion.^ 
whereas noesis is constantly compared to the immediate act of vision 
and suggests rather the direct intuition or apprehension of its object. 

[D) The higher method is called Dialectic.^ a word which since 
Hegel has acquired misleading associations. In the Republic it 
simply means the technique of philosophic conversation [dialogue) 
carried on by question and answer and seeking to render.^ or to 
receive from a respondent an * account' (logos) of some Form^ 
usually a moral Form such as Justice in this dialogue. At this stage 
visible illustrations are no longer available and the movement at 
first is not downward.^ deducing conclusions from premisses., but 
upward., examining the premisses themselves and seeking the ulti- 
mate principle which they all depend. It is suggested that., if 
the mind could ever rise to grasp the supreme Form., it might then 
descend by a deduction confirming the whole structure of moral and 
mathematical knowledge. The state of mind is called intelligence 

■ The ioterpretation of the higher part of the Line ia the lubject of a long con- 
troTcrsy which cannot be purtued here. 
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or rational intuition (nocsis) and ^knowledge (episteme,/533 e, p. 
249) in the full sense. The procedure of Dialectic will he further 
described in Chap. XXVll, 

Conceive, then, that there are these two powers I speak of, 
the Good reigning over the domain of all that is intelligible, 
the Sun over the visible world— ^r the heaven as I might call 
hi only you would think I was showing off gny skill in ety- 
mology.* At any rate you have these two orders of things 
clearly before your mind: the visible and the intelligible? 

I have. 

Now take a line divided into two unequal parts, one to repre- 
sent the visible order, the other the intelligible; and divide each 
part again in the same proportion, symbolizing degrees of com- 
parative clearness or obscurity. Then (A) one of the two sections 
in the visible world will stand for images. By images I mean 
first shadowsj and then reflections in w'ater or in close-grained, 
polished surfaces, and everytliing of that kind, if y 6 u understand. 

Yes, I understand. 

Let the second section (B) stand for the actual things of 
which the first are likenesses, the living creatures about us and 
all the works of nature or of human hands. 

So be it. 

Will you also take the proportion in which the visible w^orld 
has been divided as corre'^ponding to degrees of reality and 
truth, so that the likeness shall stand to the original in the same 
ratio as the sphere of appearances and belief to the sphere of 
knowdedge ? 

Certainly. 

Now consider how' w'e arc to di\idc the part which stands for 
the intelligible w'orld. ^I Iktc are two sections. In the first (C) 
the mind uses as im.i'jes those actual things which themselves 
had images in the visible world; and it is compelled to pursue 
its inquiry by starting from assumptions and travelling., not up 
to a principle, but down to a oMiclusion. In the second (D) the 
mind moves in the other direction, from an assumption up 

* Some cojjrirrtcii (he vord for hejxcn with dpar 'to *ec* (Cra^/w, 

39^ *)• It i» somctin'm for the wl.olc o! the vjr i’.e um\crsc. 
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towards atprinciple which is not hypothetical; and it makes no 
use of the images employed in the other section, but only of 
Forms, and conducts its inquiry solely by their means. 

I don’t quite understand what you mean. 

Then we will try again; what I have just said will help you 
to understand. (C) You know, of course, how students of 
subjects like geometry and arifhmctic begin by postulating odd 
and even numbers, or the various figures and the three kinds of 
angle, and other such data in each subject. These data they 
take as known; and, having adopted them as assumptions, they 
do not feel called upon to give any account of them to them- 
selves or to anyone else, but treat them as self-evident. Then, 
starting from these assumptions, thev go on until they arrive, 
by a series of consistent steps, at all the conclusions they set out 
to investigate. * 

Yes, I know that. 

You also know how they make use of visible figures and 
discourse about them, thoygh what they really have in mind 
is the originals of w^hich these figures arc images: they arc not 
reasoning, for instance, about this particular square and diagonal 
which they have drawn, but about Square and /Ar Diagonal; 
and so in all cases. The diagrams they draw and the models 
they make are actual things, which may have their shadows or 
images in water; but now^ thev serve in their turn as images, 
while the student is seeking to behold those realitit^s w'hich only 
thought can apprehend.* 

True. 

This, then, is the class of things that I spoke of as intelligible, 
but with two qualifications: first, that the mind, in studying 
them, is compelled to employ assumptions, and, because it 
cannot rise alx)vc these, does not travel upw'ards to a first 
principle; and second, that it uses as imagt*s those actual things 
which have ima^^^s of their own in the section below them and 
which, in -comparison wdth those shadows and reflections, arc 
reputed to be more palpable and valued accordingly. 

I Conversely, the fact that the mathematician can use visible objects as iUustra> 
tionf indicates that the realities and truths of mathrmatici are embodied, though 
imperfectly, in the world of visible and tangible thing! ; wbercaf the counterparti 
of the moral Forms can only be beheld by thought. 
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I understand: you meannhe procedure of geome^y and of 
the kindred arts. 

(D) Then by the second section of the intelligible world you 
may understand me to mean all that unaided reasoning appre- 
hends by the power of dialectic, when it treats its assumptions, 
not as first principles, but as hypotheses in the literal sense, things 
‘laid down* like a flight of steps up which it may mount all the 
wjy to something that is not hypothetical, the,first principle of 
all; and having grasped this, may turn back and, holding 90 
to the consequences which depend upon it, descend at last to a 
conclusion, never making use of any sensible object, but only 
of Forms, moving through Forms from one to another, and 
ending with Forms. 

I understand, he said, though not perfect! v; for the procedure 
you descrll»e .>e'unrls like an enormous undcrtakmg. But I see 
that you mean to distinguish the field of intelligible reality 
studied by dialectic as having a greater certainty and truth than 
the subject-matter of the ‘arts*, as they are called, which treat 
their assumptions as lirst principles. ^I'he students of these arts 
are, it is true, compelled to exercise thought in contemplating 
objects which the senses cannot perceive; but because they start 
from assumptions without going back to a first principle, you 
do not regard tliem as pining true understanding about those 
objects, altlvnigh the objects themselves, when connected with 
a first principle, arc intelligible. And I think you would call 
the state of mind of the students of geometry and other such 
arts, not intelligence, but thinking, ;is being something between 
intelligence and mere accept.mce of appearances. 

You have understood me quite well enough, I replied. And 
now you may take, as C(>rrespoiK!ing to the four sections, these 
four states of mind: iHiellt^cnce tor tiic highest, thinking for the 
second, belief for the third, and for the last tmagintng^ These 
you may arrange as the terms in a proportion, assigning to each 
a degree of clearness and ^.ertainty corrcspcMidmg to tlie measure 
in which their objects possc-ss truth and reality. 

I understand and agree with you. I will arrange them as you say. 

* Plato never uset hard and ful trchr.icul termi. T he four here proposed are not 
defined or sit icily employed in the sequel. 
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CHAPTER XXV (vii. 514A-521 b) 

THE ALLEGORY OF THE CAVE 

The progriss of the mind from the lowest state of un enlightenment 
to knowledge of the Good is nenu^ illustrated by the famous parable 
comparing the world of appearance to an underground Cave, In 
Empedocles^ religious poem the pozvers which conduct the soul to its 
incarnation say,^ have come under this cavern^ s roof.' The 
image was probably taken from mysteries held in caves or dark 
chambers representing the underworld,^ through which the candi- 
dates for initiation were led to the revelation of sacred objects in a 
blaze of light. The idea that the body is a prison-house^ to which 
the soul is condjimned for past misdeeds,^ is attributed by Plato to 
the Orphics, 

One moral of the allegory is drawn from the distress caused by 
a too sudden passage from darkness to light. The earlier warning 
against plunging untrained minds into the discussion of moral 
problems (498 a, 201), as the Sophists and Socrates himself had 
doncy is reinforced by the picture of the dazed prisoner dragged out 
into the sunlight, Plato's ten years' course of pure mathematics is 
to habituate the intellect to abstract reasoning before moral ideas 
are called in question (537 p. 253). 

Next, said I, here is a parable to illustrate the degrees in wliich 
our nature may be enlightened or unenlightened. Imagine the 
condition of men living in a sort of cavernous chamber under- 
ground, with an entrance open to the light and a long passage 
all down the cave.* Here they have been from childhood, 
chained by the leg and also by the neck, so that they cannot 
move and can see only what is in front of them, because the 
chains will not let them turn their heads. At some distance 
higher up is the light of a fire burning behind them; and between 
tlic prisoners and the fire is a track-^ with a parapet built alone 

* The length of the Vay in’ {eitoJoj) to the chamber y^hcTc the prisoners iii i» 
tn essential feature, ctplAining why no dayli^^ht reaches them. 

* The track crosses the passage into the cave it n^ht ingles, and is the 

parapet built along it. 
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it, like the screen at a puppe^-sh(5w, which hides the nerfofmers 
while they show their puppets over the top. 

I see, said he. 

Now behind this parapet imagine persons carrying along 
various artiheial objects, including figures of men and animals 
in wood or stone or other materials, which project above the 
parapet. Naturally, some of tlies^ persons will be talking, others 
sijcnt * 

It IS a strange picture, he said, and a strange sort of prisoners. 

Like ourseUes, 1 replied; for in the first place prisoners*so 
confined would have seen nothing of themselves or of one 
another, except the shadows thrown by the fire-light on the wall 
of the Cave facing them, would ihev? 

Not if all their lives they liad been prevented from moving 
their hcadi.. 

And they would ;ia\c seen as little of the objects carried past. 

Of course. 

Now, if they could talk to one another, would they not 
suppose tliat their w<> ds referred only to those passing shadows 
which they saw ?* 

Neccbsarily. 

And suppose their prison had an echo from the wall facing 
them.? When one of the pec^ple crossing behind them spoke, 
they could only suppose tliat the sound came from the shadow 
passing before ilieir eyes. 

No doubt. 

In every way, then, such prisoners would recognize as reality 
nothing but the shadows of those artificial objects.^ 

Inevitably. 

* A modern i’lato would compare h'.J Ca\r to an underground cinema, where the 
audtenre %^atch the play of ihioov^a throve i bv the t’.lm passing before a light at 
their backs. The film itself ii onlv an image of 'real' th.ngs and events in the world 
outside the cinema. For the film PUto hat to tubsiitutc the clumsier apparatus of 
■ procession of artificial objects carried on their heads by persons who are merely 
psrt of the machinerv, provuiinp for the movement of the objects and the sounds 
whose e».ho tlie prisoners hear. 'I he parapet prevents these persons’ shadows from 
being cast on the wall of the C'ave. 

* Adam's text and interpretation. The pnioners, having seen nothing but shadows, 
cannot think their words refer to the objects earned past behind their backs. For 
them shadows (images) are the onlv realitica. 

* The state of mind called ttkAna in the previous chapter. 
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Nbw <^onsider what would 'happen if their release from the 
chains ahd the healing of their unwisdom should come about in 
this way. Suppose one of them set free and forced suddenly to 
stand up, turn his head, and walk with eyes lifted to the light; 
all these .movements would be painful, and he would be too 
dazzled to make out the objects whose shadows he had been 
used to see. What do you thihk he would say, if someone told 
him that what Jie had formerly seen was meaningless illusion, 
byt now, being somewhat nearer to reality and turned towards 
more real objects, he was getting a truer view? Suppose further 
that he were shown the various objects being carried by and 
were made to say, in reply to questions, what each of them was. 
Would he not be perplexed and believe the objects now shown 
him to be not so real as what he formerly saw?* 

Yes, not nearly so real. 

And if he were forced to look at the fire-light itself, would not 
his eyes ache, so that he would try to escape and turn back to the 
things which he could see distinctly, convinced that they really 
were clearer than these other objects now being shown to him? 

Yes. 

And suppose someone were to drag him away forcibly up 
the steep and rugged ascent and not let him go until he had 
hauled him out into the sunlight, w^ould he not suffer pain and 
vexation at such treatment, and, when he had come out into 
the light, find his eyes so full of its radiance that he could not 
see a single one of the things that he was now told were real? 

Certainly he would not sec them all at once. 

He would need, then, to grow accustomed before he could 
see things in that upper world. ^ At first it w'ould be easiest to 
make out shadows, and then the images of men and tilings 
reflected in water, and later on the things themselves. After 
that, it would be easier to watch the heavenly bodies and the 
sky itself by night, looking at the light of tlie moon and stars 
rather than the Sun and the Sun’s light in the day-time. 

Yes, surely. 

* The Ant effect of Socratic queicioning it perplevity. Cf. p. 8. 

* Here is the moral — the need of habituation by anathematical study before dis- 
cuaaing moral ideas and ascending through them to the Form of the Good. 
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Last of all, he would be able tp look at the Sun and contem- 
plate its nature, not as it appears when reflected in/ water or 
any alien medium, but as it is in itself in its own domain. 

No doubt. 

And now he would begin to draw the conclusion that it is 
the Sun that produces the seasons and the course of the year 
and controls everything in the^ visible world, and moreover 
is in a way the cause of all that he and his companions used 
tet sec. 

Clearly he would come at last to that conclusion. 

Then if he called to mind his fellow prisoners and what 
passed for wisdom in his former dwelling-place, he would surely 
think himself happy in the change and be sorry for them. They 
may have had a practice of honouring and commending one 
another, w>th prizes for the man who had the keenest eye for 
the passing shadows and the best memory for th.e order in which 
they followed or accompanied one another, so tliat he could 
make a good guess as to w'hich w’as going to come next.* Would 
our released prisoner be likely to co\et those pnVes or to envy 
the men exalted to honour and power in tlie Cave.^ Would he 
not feel like Homer’s Achilles, that he would far sooner ‘be on 
earth as a hired servant in the house of a landless man’^ or 
endure anything rather than go back to his old beliefs and live 
in the old wav 

Yes, he would prefer anv fate to such a life. 

Now' imagine w'hat w'ould happen if he went dow'n again to 
take his former scat in the Cave. Coming suddenly out of the 
sunlight, his eyes w'ould be filled w'ith darkness. He might be 
required once more to deliver his opinion on those shadow's, in 
competition with the prisoners who had ne\er been released, 
w'hile his eyesight was still dim and unsteady; and it might take 
some time to become used to the darkness. They would laugh 
at him and say that he had gone up onlv to come back with his 
sight ruined; it w'as w'orth no Oiic’s wliile even to attempt the 

* Tihc empirical polilicitn, with no philo50phic ip.«;ght, but only a ‘knack of 

remembering what usually happeui’ 501 a). He hai ukasia = corjccture ai 

to what la likely (r//h?x). 

* Thii verse (already quoted at 3S6 c, p. 74), beuig spoken by the ghost os 
Achilles, suggests th-U the Cave is comparable «iih Hades. 
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ascent. If they could lay hands on the man who was trying to 
set them and lead them up, they would kill him.i 

Yes, they would. 

Every feature in this parable, my dear Glaucon, is meant to 
fit our earlier analysis. The prison dwelling corresponds to the 
region revealed to us through /.he sense of sight, and the fire- 
light within it to the power of the Sun. The ascent to see the 
things in the upl>cr world you may take as standing for the 
uptvard journey of the soul into the region of the intelligible; 
then you will be in possession of what I surmise, since that is 
what you wish to be told. Heaven knows whether it is true; 
but this, at any rate, is how it appears to me. In the world of 
knowledge, the last thing to be perceived and only with great 
difficulty is the essential Form of Goodness. Once it is per- 
ceived, the conclusion must follow that, for all things, tlris is 
the cause of whatever is right and good; in the visible world it 
gives birth to light and to the lord of light, while it is itself 
sovereign in the intelligible world and the parent of intelligence 
and truth. Without having had a vision of this Form no one 
can act with wisdom, cither in his own life or in matters of 
state. 

So far as I can understand, I share your belief. 

Then you may also agree that it is no wonder if those who 
have reached this height are reluctant to manage the affairs of 
men. Their souls long to spend all their time in that upper 
world — naturally enough, if here once more our parable 
holds true. Nor, again, is it at all strange that one who comes 
from the contemplation of divine things to the miseries of human 
life should appear awkward and ridiculous when, with eyes still 
dazed and not yet accustomed to the darkness, he is compelled, 
in a law-court or elsewhere, to dispute about the shadows of 
justice or the images that cast those shadows, and to wrangle 
over the notions of what is right in the minds of men who have 
never beheld Justice itself.^ 

I An allusion to the fate of Socrates. 

* In the Gorgiai 486 a, Calliclet, forecasting the trial of Socrates, taiinti him 
with the philosopher's inability to defend himself in aViurt. 
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It is not at all strange. 

No; a sensible man wifi remember that the e)ibs may be 
confused in two ways — by a change from light to darkness or 
from darkness to light; and he will recognize that the same 
thing happens to the soul. When he sees it troubled and unable 
to discern anything clearly, instead of laughing thoughtlessly, 
he will ask whether, coming fr'jm a brighter existence, its un- 
accustomed vision is obscured by the darkness, in which case 
he will think its condition enviable and its lift a happy one; or 
whether, emerging from the depths of ignorance, it is dazzled 
by excess of light. If so, he will rather feel sorry for it; or, if 
he were inclined to laugh, that would be less ridiculous than to 
laugh at the soul which has come down from the light. 

I'hat is a fair statement. 

If this true, then, wc must conclude that education is not 
what it is said to be by some, who profess to put knowledge 
into a soul which does not possess it, as if they could put sight 
into blind eyes. On the contrary, our own account signifies 
that the soul of eve^y man does po^bcss the power of learning 
the truth and the organ to see it with; and that, just as one 
might have to turn the whole body round in order that the eye 
sliould see light instead of darkness, so the entire soul must be 
turned aw^ay from this changing w’orld, until its eye can bear 
to contemplate reality and that supreme splendour w^hich we 
have called the Good. Hence there ma\ well be an art w'hose 
aim would be to ctTect this very thing, the conversion of the 
soul, in the readiest way; not to put the power of sight into the 
souTs eve, which already has it, but to ensure that, instead of 
looking in the wrong direction, it is turned the w^ay it ought 
to be. 

Yes it mav well be so. 

It looks, then, as though wisdom were different from those 
ordinary virtues, as they arc called, which are not far removed 
from bodily qualities, in tliat they can be produced by habitua- 
tion and exercise in a soul which has not possessed them from 
the first. Wisdom, it seems, is certainly the virtue of some 
diviner faculty, which never loses its power, though its use fc 
good or harm depends on the direction towards which it is 
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turned. You must have noticed in dishonest men with a repu- 
tation foi^ sagacity tlie shrewd glance of a narrow intelligence 
piercing the objects to which it is directed. There is nothing 
wrong with their power of vision, but it has been forced into 
the service of evil, so that the keener its sight, the more harm 
It works. 

Quite true. 

And yet if the growth of a nature like this had been pruned 
from earliest chtldhood, cleared of those clinging overgrowths 
v^ich come of gluttony and all luxurious pleasure and, like 
leaden weights charged with affinity to this mortal world, hang 
upon the soul, bending its vision downwards; if, freed from 
these, the soul were turned ri)und towards true reality, then 
this same power in these very men would see the trutli as keenly 
as the objects it is turned to now. 

' Yes, very likely. 

Is it not also likely, or indeed certain after what has been 
said, that a state can never be properly governed either bv the 
uneducated who know nothing of truth or by men wlio are 
allowed to spend all their days in the pursuit of culiure.^ Tlie 
ignorant have no single mark before their eyes at which they 
must aim in all the conduct of their own lives and of affairs of 
state; and the others w'ill not engage in action if they can help 
it, dreaming that, w’hile still alive, diey have been translated to 
the Islands of the Blest. 

Quite true. 

It is for us, then, as founders of a commonwcaltii, to brinz 
compulsion to bear on the noblest natures. They must be madr 
to climb the ascent to the vision of Goodness, which wc called 
the highest object of knowdedge; and, when they have looked 
upon it long enough, they must not be allowed, as they now are, 
to remain on the heights, refusing to come down again to the 
prisoners or to take any part in their labours and rewards, 
however much or little these may be worth. 

Shall we not be doing them an injustice, if we force on them 
a worse life than they might have? 

You have forgotten again, my friend, that the law is not 
concerned to make any or^e class specially happy, but to ensure 
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the welfare of the commonwealth as a whole. By persdasion 
or constraint it will unite the citizens in harmony, malcing them 
share whatever benefits each class can contribute to the common 
good; and its purpose in forming men of that spirit was not that 
each should be left to go his own way, but that they should be 
instrumental in bintling the community into one. 

True, I had forgotten. 

You will see, then, Glaucon, that there will be no real injus- 
tice in compelling our philosophers to w^atch over and care for 
the other citizens. We can fairly tell them that their compeers 
in other states may quite reasonably refuse to collaborate: there 
they have sprung up, like a self-sown plant, in despite of their 
country’s institutions; no one has fostered their growth, and 
they cannot be expected to show gratitude for a care they have 
never rec<‘:’. e 1. ‘Hut’, we shall say, ‘it is not so with you. We 
have brought you iit'o existence for your country’s sake as wtII 
as for your o.wn, to be like leaders and king-bees in a hive; you 
have been better and more tlioroughlv educated than those 
others and iiencc ycvi are more capable of playiiig your part 
both as men of thought and as men of action. You must go 
down, then, each in his turn, to live with the rest and let 
your eyes grow accustomed to the darkness. You will then see 
a tliousand times better than tlio^c who live there always; you 
will recogni7c cverv image for what it is and know w^hat it 
represents, because \’ou ha\e seen justice, beauty, and goodness 
in their reality; and so \ou and we si, ail find life in our common- 
wealth no mere dream, as it is in most existing states, where 
men li\e fighting ('•ne another abc^ut shadows and quarrelling 
for power, as if that were a great prize; whereas in truth 
government can be at its best and free from dissension only 
w’here the destined rulers ate lea.sl desirous of holding office.’ 

Ouite true. 

Then will our pupils refuse to listen and to take their turns 
at sharing in the work of ♦^hc community, though they may live 
together for most of their time in a purer air? 

No; it is a fair demand, and they are fair-minded men. No 
doubt, unlike any ruler of the present day, they’ will tliink of 
holding power as an unavoidable necessity. 

4306.3 Q 
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Yes, mv friend; for the trifth that you can have a well- 
governed Sbciety only if you can discover for your future rulers 
a better way of life than being in office; then only will power 
be in the hands of men who are rich, not in gold, but in the 
wealth that brings happiness, a good and wise life. All goes 
wrong when, stan^ed for lack of anything gcx)d in their own 
lives, men turn to public affaiVs hoping to snatch from thence 
the happiness they hunger for. They set about fighting for 
ptjwer, and this internecine conflict ruins them and their 
country.* The life of true philosophy is the only one that looks 
down upon offices of state; and access to power must be con- 
fined to men who are not in love with it; otherwise rivals will 
start fighting. So whom else can you compel to undertake the 
guardianship of the commonwealth, if not those who, besides 
understanding .best the principles of government, enjoy a nobler 
life than the politician’s and look for rewards of a different kind I 

There is indeed no other choice. 

CHAPTER XXVI (vii. 521 c-531 c) 

H I n H E R E D C C ATI O N\ M AT H E M ATI C S 

The Pythagorean jirchytusy Platons contemporary^ enumerates as 
sister subjects (mathemata) geometry^ arithmetic^ astronomy^ and 
music, Plato adopts these four,^ adding solid geometry. These 
sciences are here described and criticized with respect to their 
power of turning the soul's eye from the material world to objects 
of pure thought. They are the only disciplines recognized by Plato 
as sciences in the proper sense yielding a priori certain know ledge of 
immutable and eternal objects and truths. For him there could be 
no ^natural science\ no exact kncnvledge of perishable and ever- 
changing sensible things. The modern technirjue of seeking laws of 
phenomena in tht sensible world by observation and experiment was 
unknown to the ancients. Knowledge., Plato thought^ was to he 

* AristotlCf Poltetci iii. 6 ; ‘Nowadayt tren lerk lo be always in ortree for the sake 
of the advantages tp be gained from oflice and from the public revernics.' Thucydides, 
iii. ,8z (on the revolution at Corcyra); 'The cau^e of all these things was the 
pursuit of office for motives of greed and ambition.* 
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founds not by starting from f /sets* ** observed by the senses^ framing 
tentative generalixaiions^ and then returning to the fatts for con- 
firmation^ but by turning away and escaping as fast as possible from 
all sensible appearances. Mathematical knowledge might he even 
better achieved by a disembodied soul which had no sensible experi- 
ence, Information about the facts or events of human or natural 
history was not knowledge in the Strict sense. 

The introductory section describes a feature of sensible experience 
which stimulates reflection on objects of pure thought^ like numbers 
and Forms. This is the confused perception of two contrary qualifies 
small^ light and heavy) coexisting in the same things 
which may be at once big or heavy as compared with one thing and 
small or light as compared xtith another. Such properties are not 
conceived as relations between things.^ but as inherent qualities: the 
same thing gurtnk^s of two distinct Forms^ Bigness itself and 
Smallness itself. These barms are absolute and unmixed: Bigness 
itself is not -small., tier Smallness big; nor can either change and 
become its own opposite.^ whereas a small thing ton become big. 
IVhen we have Iturnt to think about Bigness and Smallness them- 
selves ,, and to ask what they are., we are dealing with intelligible 
objects and have left sensible things behind. 

Shall we next consider how men of this quality are to be 
produced and how they may be led upward to the light, as 
some arc fabled to ha\e ascended from the underworld to the 
gods ? 

Ky all means. 

It is a question of ‘night or day’, to be determined not, as in 
the children's game,^ by spinning a shell, but by the turning about 
of the soul from a day il)at is like night to the veritable day, 
that journey up to the real woilu which we shall call the true 
pursuit of wisdom. \Vc have to ask what studies will have this 
effect. 

Yes. 

What form of study is there, Glaucon, that w’ould draw the 

* The pUyeri formed two gioupt. A •hell, black on one lidr and vhitc on the 
other, wai thrown between them hy • boy who cried ‘Night or diy'. According m 

white or black came up, one aide ran awa>, ibe other gave chase. 
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soul from the world of change to/eality? At this moment it 
occurs to^ne that our young men were to be trained warriors; 
so the study we are looking for ought to be not without use in 
warhire as well. 

Yes, if gossible. 

Now, of the two branches of their earlier education, physical 
training is certainly concerned^with perishable things, for bodily 
strength grows and decays. So this cannot be the study we are 
in^ search of. Can it be education in poetry and music carried 
to the point we laid down earlier ? 

No, he replied; that, if you remember, was the counterpart 
of bodily training. It educated our Guardians by the influence 
of habit, imparting no real knowledge, but onlv a kind of 
measure and harmony by means of melody and rlivthm, and 
forming the character in similar wavs through the content of 
the literature, fabulous or true. It taught nothing useful for so 
high a purpose as you now have in view. 

Quite true; your memory is very exact. But where shall we 
find what we want? The manual crafts, we agreed, were all 
rather degrading. 

Yes, of course. But if you exclude them as w^ell as all that 
early education, what is there left to study ? 

Well, if we cannot find anything over and above these subjects, 
suppose w’e Xake something that has a bearing upon them all. 
There is one, for instance, which is universally useful in all 
crafts and in every form of know ledge and intellectual operation 
— the first thing everyone has to learn. 

What do you mean ? 

A simple matter: learning to tell the difference between one, 
two, and three, or, to put it shortly, number and calculation. 
Is it not true that this is something which no art or science can 
dispense with ? 

Certainly. 

. Including the art of war. On the stage, at any rate, Aga- 
memnon is made to look a very ridiculous sort of general. You 
must remember how often the tragedians mak^e Palamcdes 
claim to havcf invented number and by that means to have 
marshalled the ranks of the army at I'roy and counted the 
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ships and everything. Apparently nothing could be counted 
before, and Agamemnon could not even tell how m^y feet he 
had — an odd kind of general, don’t you think? 

Very odd, if that is really true. 

So we may conclude that a soldier must know how to count 
and calculate ? 

He must, or he could not bc»a human being at all, to say 
ijothing of marshalling an army.i 

" Docs it strike you, tlien, that this study is one of those we 
are looking for, which naturally awaken the power of thoug/lt, 
though no one makes a right use of its tendency to draw us 
tow'ards reality ? 

How do you mean ? 

I will try to explain how I distinguish in my own mind the 
things wh.cli have that tendency. If you will ror^sider them too 
and say whether Oi not you agree, we shall see if I am right in 
my surmise.. 

Please explain. 

^'ake our percept' -)ns, then. I can point to some of these 
which do not provoke th.ought to rcilect upon them, because 
we are saristied with tlie judgement of tlie senses. But in other 
cases perception seems to yield no trustworthy result, and re- 
flection is instantly dcinaruied. 

You mean objects seen from a great distance, or illusory 
etTects in scene-pairning. 

No, you have rK>t underst-.x^d me. I mean that reflection is 
provoked when perception yields a coiitradicrory impression, 
presenting two opposite qualities with equal clearness, no matter 
wli<‘ther the obn'cr be distant or close at hand. W hen there is 
no such contradiction, we are ni»t encouraged to reflect. Let 
me illustrate what I mean. Here are three lingers, the middle 
finger, the third, and the little one. I am assuming that you 
ha\c a close \ ievv of them. I hc point is this. Lach one of them 

* Plato rcir. the tra.iaiO''ial I rV.ef tl.af ers (or lar:ir\:age. wrasr.g, and other 

•rt*) were nivcr.tcd h\ •oine 'tii'avirr-hrro’ hke Paianifdc* or I'romcthcui. He 
thought that ‘the ught of dav night, of month* anJ the rc\ci'vj:'g years, of 
ev|i:mox and »oUt.oc. ha* caused the ir.vc- tion of nunUcr and l-estoueo on us the 
notion of time and the dtud.v of the nature of the world, whence we \\^\c derived 
all philosophy', Ttm.tn.s, 47 a. 
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presents itself equally as a finger, and in this respect it makes no 
(fifFerenceWhether we see it at either end of the row or in the 
middle, as fair or dark, thick or thin, and so on. In any case we 
see it as a finger, and die ordinary mind is not driven to call in 
its power of reflection and ask for a definition of ‘finger’, because 
at no stage has the sense of sight intimated that the finger is at 
the same moment the opposites of a finger. So an impression of 
this kind naturally has no tendency to arouse reflection. 

Naturally. 

*But now take the size of these fingers. Can sight satisfactorily 
distinguish their bigness and smallness, and does it make no 
difference whether any particular one of them is at the end of 
the row or in between?* Or can touch discriminate between 
thick and thin or hard and soft? In reporting on qualities like 
these all the spnses are deficient. They seem to work in this 
way. The sense which takes cognizance of hardness must also 
take cognizance of softness, and it reports to the mind that it 
feels the same thing as both hard and soft. 

That is true. 

In such cases, then, the mind must be at a loss to know wliat 
this sensation means by hard, since it declares the same thing 
to be also soft; or what sensations of lightness and hea\ iness 
mean by light and heavy, if they intimate that what is light is 
heavy and \vhat is heavy is light. 

Yes; these reports strike the mind as paradoxical and they 
do call for reflection. 

So it is natural in these circumstances for the mind to invoke 
the help of reason with its power of calculation,^ to consider 
whether any given message it receives refers to a single thing or 
to two. If there appear to be two things, each of them will 
appear as one thing, distinct from the other; and accordingly, 
each being one and both together making two, the mind wnll 
conceive them -s separate; otherwise it would think of them 
not as two, but as one. 

* Wc might call the middle finger big, the little finger imall} but the third finger, 
between them, looki imtll m compared with the middle finger and big aa compared 
with the little one. 

■ Logitmoty like ^calculation’ or ‘reckoning*, can mean either the operation! of 
Arithmetic or the activity of the rational element (logitfikom) in the lOuU 
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Quite so. 

Now sight, too, as we said, perceives both big andllittle; only 
not as separate, but in a confused impression. In order to clear 
up this confusion, intelligence was driven to look at bigness and 
smallness in the opposite way, as distinct things. It is some such 
experience as this that first prompts us to ask what is meant by 
bigness or smallness. And that is how we came to distinguish 
what we call the object of intelligence from the thing seen. 

Exactly. 

Well then, that is the distinction I was trying to express jtist 
now, when I defined as provocative of thought impressions of 
sense in which opposites arc combined; whereas, if there is no 
cor-tradictory impression, tlicre is nothing to awaken reflection. 

I understand now and 1 agree. 

§ I ' 524 0-526^}. ARITHMETIC 

The ijteeks dtii:*y:u't$hed the a^t of crJ. ulit'ing or dchi^ sums 
(logistic) from th' theory of number Calcidation^ 

dciiling icith coUttAcyis of tangille things liltch can he counted^ 
added tegether-y utvidedy tsc.y is useful in the ’lulgar sense to the 
soldier and for other practical putpeses. In the eialiest education 
of ihildr en kinder g,jrten rnctlyds are r eccnirr.cnded at Laws 819 B; 
they will divide up apples^ arnr^'^e ezmpei'^ors in iyes and pairSy 
ifc. But the true utility lies in the escape from reckoning with 
material ohjects to ike study cf pure nurnier s in Arithmetic. A 
number was denned as a plurrdity of units^ and the mathematical 
unit was held to he essenti^dly inatiisilley unlike a material things 
whiih is both one and also rnanyy as being indefinitely diAsihle into 
parts. Fractionsy such as ^ xi ere interpreted as standing for 

one out of a collection of thee uni. 5 0^ three out of a collection of 
foury and so ony not as parts of ike unit. 

Now what about un •v and number.? To which of those 
two classes do they belong? 

I cannot be sure. 

What we have just said should help you to a*conclusion. If 
unity can be satisfactorily apprehended, just by itself, by sight 
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or aijy other sense, as we said of the finger, then it will not 
have the Quality of drawing the mind towards reality. But if it 
is always seen in some contradictory combination, so as to appear 
no more one than the opposite of one, then a judge will be 
needed to decide; the mind w'ill be forced to seek a way out of 
the difEcufty, setting tliought in motion and asking what unity 
means. In tJiis way the study of unity would be one of those 
which convert tJie soul and lead it to tlie contemplation of 
reality. 

•Well, unity is a case in which sight certainly docs present a 
contradiction. We sec the s.ime thing as both one and also 
indefinitely many. 

Then if that is true of unity, all number has the same 
property, hasn’t it? 

Yes. 

'Well now, number is the subject of the whole art of calcula- 
tion and of the science of number; and since the properties of 
number appear to have the powder of leading us towards reality, 
these must be among the studies w'e arc in search of. 'I'lie soldier 
must learn them in order to marshal his troops; the plhli>s(’)pher, 
because he must rise above the w'orld of change and grasp true 
being, or he wdll never become proficient in the calculations of 
reason.* Our Guardian is both s<.>ldier and philosopher; so tins 
will be a suitable study for our law^ to prescribe, ^'hose w'ho are 
to take part in the highest functions of state must be induced 
to approach it, not in an amateur spirit, but persevcringly, until, 
by the aid of pure thought, they come to sec the real nature ot 
number. They are to practise calculation, not like mercliants 
or shopkeepers for purposes of buying and selling, but w'ith a 
view to war and to help in tlie con\ersion of the soul itself trom 
the world of becoming to truth and reality. 

Excellent. 

Moreover, talking of this study, it occurs to me now what 
A fine thing it is and in how many ways it will further our 
intentions, if it is pursued for the sake of knowdedge and not 
for commercial ends. As we were saying, it haS a great power 

* PUto pUyi on* the double lenie of 'b^coin.pg kgti:ikoi : 'irithmcticiaa* tnd 
^tional*. 
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of leading the mind upwards and Jfbrcing it to reason about^purc 
numbers, refusing to discuss collections of material things which 
can be seen and touched, (jood mathematicians, as of course 
you know, scornfully reject any attempt to cut up the unit 
itself into parts: if you try to break it up small, they will 
multiply it up again, taking good care that the unit shall never 
lose its oneness and appear as a rrmjltitude of parts. 

Quite true. 

'And if they arc asked v> hat arc these numbers^ they are talking 
about, in which everv unit, as they claim, is exactly equal to 
every other and cont4iins no parts, what would be their answer? 

"riiis, I slu.njld say: that the numbers they mean can only be 
conceived by thougiit: there is no oflicr way of dealing with 
tliem. 

You then., that this study is realh/ indispensable for our 
purpose, since it f ».ces the mind to arruc at pure truth by the 
exercise of pure thought 

Yes, it has a powerful etTect of that kind. 

Have you notiejd, :oo, iunv pe‘>ple with a talent for calcu- 
lation are naturally quick at learning almost any oth.er subject; 
and how a training in it makes a slow mind quicker, even if it 
docs no other good? 

'That is true. 

Also, it w'ould not be easy to ih.d nnn'v branches of study 
w'hich retjuire more tliort from tiic learner, bor all these 
reasons wc cannot d<^ wiiiiout tins lorm of trainn.g for the most 
gifted natures. 

1 agree. 


§ 2 fs 26 C-52" cj CFOMF1 RY 

more VLitc eviphi^sizes the rifrrrJ una u^::hur:pf:^ charac- 
ter of of 'processes 

and ^cpefutiom'. Heath 'k. Maths. 1 , 2^-) accepts Plutarch's 
story that Plato ilarned I.udcxuSy and Menaechnus 

for tr\inp In reduce the duplication cf the c:»!e to mecha^ucal con- 
structions hy means cf instruments^ because '‘the cf peometry ts 
thereby lest and desfrc\edj as it ts breu^fii iacK to things of sense 
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instead of being directed upwfrd and grasping at eternal and 
inccnrporeed things* (Qu. Conv. 7*18 r). Proclus (on Euclid 
p. 77 Friedlein) records a difference of opinion among mathema- 
ticians at the Academy about the distinction between problems and 
theorems. Speusippus and Amphinomus held that all propositions 
should bewailed theorems because '‘there is no becoming in things 
eternal*^ whereas the problem \pr07nises the generation and making 
of what has not before exist ed^ e,g. the construction of an equilateral 
triangle*. 

It is settled, then, that arithmetic is to be one of our subjectii. 
Have we any use for the one tliat comes next i 

You mean geometry ? 

I do. 

Obviously, so much of it as bears on warlike operations will 
concern us. for pitching a camp, occupying a position, closing 
up or deploying troops, and for other formations in battle or 
on the march, a knowledge of geometry will be an advantage. 

But still, I replied, for such purposes a small amount f>f 
geometry and arithmetic will be enough. \Vc have to ask 
whether a much more advanced study will help towards a com- 
prehension of the essential Form of Goodness. Any study, as 
we said, will have that tendency, if it forces the soul to turn 
towards the region of that beatific reality, wdiich it must bv all 
means behold. So geometry will be suitable or not, according 
as it makes us contemplate reality or the world of change. 

That is our view. 

In this respect, then, no one who has even a sli^rht acqvjain- 
tance with geometry will deny that the nature of this science 
is in flat contradiction with the absurd language used by mathe- 
maticians, for want of better terms. They constantly talk of 
‘operations’ like ‘squaring’, ‘applying’, ‘adding’, and so on, as 
if the object were to do something, whereas the true purpose of 
the whole subject is knowledge — knowledge, rAoreover, of what 
eternally exists, not of anything that comes to be this or that at 
some time and ceases to be. 

Yes, that will be readily agreed: geometry is knowledge of 
the eternally existent. 
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If SO, it will tend to draw t^e soul towards truth aod to 
direct upwards the philosophic intelligence whicli is now 
wrongly turned earthwards. 

^'hcre is no doubt about that. 

Then there can be no doubt that geometry must by no means 
be neglected by the citizens of your Callipolis.* It has inci- 
dental advantages, too, which aremot to be despised. There are 
i|s uses in war, which you mentioned; and also we know that 
a^training in geometry makes all the difference "in preparing the 
mind for any kind of study. 

It does indeed. 

Then we will make this the second subject of study for our 
young men. 

We will. 


§ 3 e)‘ solid geomei rV 

jifter proposing to take astronomy nexty Socrates retracts and 
inserts solid geometry as an independent subject uhich should 
logically fill the gap h^itueen plane geometry and the study of solid 
bodies in motion. Plato indicates that stereometry ivas in a very 
undeveloped state at the dramatic date of the Republic. It was 
substantially advanced by Theaetetus and others at the Academy^ 
where^ he hintSy a competent director of jurther research was to 
be found. 

Shall wc put astronomy third? Do you agree? 

Certainly I do. It is important for military purposes, no less 
than for agriculture and na\igation, to be able to tell accurately 
the times of the month or year. 

I am amused by your e\idcnt fear that the public will think 
you arc recommending useless knowledge. True, it is quite hard 
to realize that every soul possesses an organ better worth saving 
than a thousand eyes, because it is our only means of seeing the 
truth; and that when its light is dimmed or extinguished by 
other interests, these studies wdll purify the hearth and rekindle 
the sacred lire.* 'fhose w'ho believe in this faculty will approve 

’ CallipoUi, *F*ir City*, wtt the name of more than one Greek city. 

* When the Greeki punfie<i the taerrd placet polluted by the Persian ineaderii 
they put out all the fires in the country and had them relit from the sacred hearth 
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of your proposals without restrvcj^ all who are unaware of its 
existence tvill of course think them nonsense, because they can 
see in such knowledge no ulterior profit worth mentioning. So 
you had better decide at once which party you mean to reason 
with. Or you may ignore both and carry on the discussion 
chiefly for your own satisfaction, though anyone who can benefit 
by it may be welcome to do sa. 

I would rather go on with the conversiition for my own sake 
in the main. 

* Well then, we must retrace our steps. We made a mistake 
just now about tlie subject that comes next after geometry. 
From plane geometry w'e went straight on to the study of solid 
bodies in circular motion. We ought first to take solid bodies 
in themselves; for the third dimension should cenne after the 
second, and tfiat brings us to the cube and all the figures which 
hUve depth. 

That is so. But this subject, Socrates, seems not to have been 
investigated. 

There are two reasons for that. These inquiries, difficult as 
they are, languish because no state thinks them worth encourag- 
ing. Secondly, students are not likely to make discoveries with- 
out a director, who is hard to find, and suppf)sing him found, 
as matters now stand,* the men with a gift for these researches 
would be too proud to accept his guidance. They would be 
amenable only if a whole community were to conceuc a respect 
for such work and give a director its support. The problems 
might then be solved by continuous and energetic investigation. 
Even now, despised as the subject is by the public ar^d curtailed 
by students who do not take account of its true utility, in s|)ite 
of everything it is gaining ground, thanks to its inherent charm; 
and it would not be surprising if inquiry should succeed in 
bringing the truth to light. 

Yes, he agrce l, it has a remarkable charm. But ph ase explain 

at Delphi. Phto, it must be remembered, held that the eye contain! the fire which 
forms the visual ray (p. 214., above). 

* Heath, Gk. i« 12, point! out the ambiguity of theft words. Besides the 

obvious sense, they might mean that the director who was not to be found it the 
dramatic date of tne Rtrubhc is to be found now, at the time of wriung, in Plato 
himself or one of his colleagues at the Academy. 
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further. Just now you spoke of geometry as the study of plane 
surfaces, and you put astronomy next. But then you fvent back 
on that. 

Yes, I was in too great a hurry to cover all the ground; more 
haste less speed. The study of solids should have come next; 
I passed it over because it is in such a pitiable state, and went 
on to astronomy, which studies the motion of solid bodies. 

T rue. 


^4 ''$28 E-5 C). ASTRONOMY 

jlsti onojny is tredted ns a branch of pure mathematics. Some 
Pythagor cans cjUtd it " Sp}uii rics\ since it dealt with the motions 
of the heavenly h.dies conddered as pejfect spheres moving in per- 
fect circle^ f'-re was no question of physical forces causing the 
movements, Plato's approaJt is similar. The stiirs as material 
oijects are pgrts of the visit le world and share in its imperfection. 
Their met ions must show accidental irregularities end variations. 
No two days or mrnti can be exactly of the same length. Gazing 
at the stars and trying (re/VA no instruments of precision) to measure 
the periods of planetary rei oluttons will I ring us no nearer to exact 
knowledge. The visible heaveris will serze only as an orrery. In 
any case^ Plato's primary pur pose here is not to advance physical 
science., but to train the rririd to think abstractly. On the other 
hand.^ he seems to be feeling after a pure mathematical science of 
motion, much xcider than astronomy and equal in exactness to geo- 
metry. But the laws rf metion xcere not discovered in antiquity. 
7 he first steps towards a science of mechanics were taken by his 
contemporary Archytas, lut seem to have I ten limited to attempts 
to explain mat hemaitc ally the sutpfist\g pacers of a few very 
simple machines, like the Icier or the ^i^pstan. 

Then let us put astronomy fourth, assuming the subject now 
neglected to have been e::ablishcd, pro\idcd dtat tl'ie state will 
take it up. 

That may well happen. And now, Socrates, I will praise 
astronomy on your own principles, instead ot commending its 
usefulness in tlic vulgar spirit tor which you upbraided me. 
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Anypne can see that this subject forces the mind to look up* 
Wards, ai^y from this world of ours to higher things. 

Anyone except me, perhaps, I replied. I do not agree. 

Why not? 

As it is now handled by those who are trying to lead us up to 
philosophy, I tliink it simply turns the mind's eye downwards. 

What do you mean ? 

You put a too generous construction on the study of ‘higher 
things’. Apparehtly you would think a man who threw his head 
bSck to contemplate the decorations on a ceiling was using his 
reason, not his eyes, to gain knowledge. Perhaps you are right 
and my notion is fotdish; but I cannot think of any study as 
making the mind look upwards, except one which luis to do with 
unseen reality. No one, I should say, can ever gain knowledge 
of any sensible object by gaping upwards any more than by 
shutting his eyes and searching for it on the ground, because 
there can be no knowledge of sensible things. His mind will be 
looking downw'ards, though he may pursue his studies lying on 
his back or floating on the sea. 

I deser\^e to be rebuked, he answ^ered. But how did you mean 
the study of astronomy to be reformed, so as to serve our pur- 
poses? 

In this way. These intricate traceries in the sky arc, no 
doubt, the Ipveliest and most perfect of material things, but still 
part of the visible world, and therefore they fall far short of the 
true realities — the real relative velocities, in the world of pure 
number and all perfect geometrical figures, of the movements 
which carry round the bodies involved in them.* These, you 
will agree, can be conceived by reason and thought, not seen 
by the eye. 

Exactly. 

Accordingly, we must use tlic embroidered heaven as a model 
to illustrate ou' study of those realities, just as one might use 

* At Ccr^iat 451 c Socratci defines astronomy ai concerned with ‘the relative 
•peedt of the motions of the sun, moon, and stsrs*. Here he ciplains that, if the 
science is to serve our present purpose, the mathematician must get leyond observa- 
tion to the ideal (i.e. ‘real') abstract relations of velocities exactly expressed in 
Dumbert, and to perfect figures, such as the circle, which wili ocvci be traced with 
absolute exactness by the actual movement of any star. 
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diagrams exquisitely drawn ,by some consummate artist, like 
Daedalus. An expert in geometry, meeting with such designs, 
would admire their finished workmanship, but he would think 
it absurd to study them in all earnest with the expectation of 
finding in their proportions the exact ratio of any one number 
to another. 

Of course it would be absurd. 

^ The genuine astronomer, then, will look at the motions of 
the stars with the same feelings. He will admit that the sky 
with all that it contains has been framed by its artificer with 
the highest perfection of wdiich such works are capable. But 
w'hen it comes to the proportions of day to iught, of day and 
night to month, of month to year, and of the periods of other 
stars to Sun and Moon and to one another, he will think it 
absurd to be!ie\e that these visible material things go on for ever 
without cliangc or tlie slightest de\iation, and to spend all his 
pains on tryii^g to find exact truth in them. 

Now' you say so, I agree. 

If we mean, then, to turn the soul's native intelligence to its 
proper use by a genuine study of astronomy, we shall proceed, 
as we do in geometry, by means of problems, and leave the 
starry heavens alone. 

'rhat w’ill make the astronomer’s labour many times greater 
than it is now. 

Yes; and if we are to be of anv use as lawgivers, the other 
tasks w'c set will be no less burdeiwMiic. 

S 5 (530 ^“ 53 * harmonics 

Harmonics is trcijird on the Stime prir ip/e us astronomy. The 
Pythagoreans [probably Pythagoras himse/f) had discovered that 
the perfect consonances oj the musical s^ale (harmorv.a) could be 
exactly expressed by ratios: the octave being 2 : l, the fifth 3 ; 2, 
the fourth 4:3. The discc^'ery would be made by measurings on 
a monochord with a movabu bridges the lengths of string required 
to yield the various notes. Plato apparently wishes to extend the 
science beyond the consonances exempitfied in a few agreeable com- 
binations of sounds within the accidental range of 6 ur hearing to 
a general theory of ^consonant n umber s\ 
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And now, I went on, have you any further suitable study to 
suggest ? ‘ 

Not at the moment. 

Yet there is more than one rariety of motion, I fancy. An 
expert vyould be able to name them all; but even people like us 
can distinguish two. 

What are they ? 

Besides the motion studied in astronomy, there is its counter- 
part, the harmohious movement for which our cars are framed, 
aS our eyes are for the study of the stars. These arc sister 
sciences, so the Pythagoreans say, and we may agree with them. 
This is a large subject and we will ask what they have to tell 
us about it, and perhaps about some other questions. Only we 
must constantly hold by our own principle, not to let o\ir pupils 
take up any study in an imperfect form, stopping short of tiiat 
higher region to which all studies should attain, as we said just 
now in speaking of astronomy. As you will know^, the students 
of harmony make the same sort of mistake as the astronomers: 
they waste their time in measuring audible concords and sounds 
one against another. 

Yes, said Glaucon, they are absurd enough, wn'th their talk 
of ‘groups of quarter-tones’ and all the rest of it. They lay tiu^r 
cars to the in>trument as if they w’cre trying to ovcrlicar the 
conversation from next door. Gnc savs he can still detect a note 
in between, giving the smallest possible interval, which ought 
to be taken as the unit of measurement, w'hile another insists 
that there is now no difference betw'ccn the tw’o notes. Both 
prefer their cars to their intelligence. 

You are thinking of those w'orthy musicians wdio tease and 
torture the strings, racking them on the pegs.* I wnll nen push 
the metaphor so far as to picture the musician beating them 
with the plectrum and charging them with faults wdnch the 
strings deny o bra/eri out. I will drop the comparison and tell 
you that I am thinking rather of those Pythagoreans w'hom we 
were going to consult about harmony. They are just like the 
astronomers — intent upon the numerical properties embodied in 

* In order to extort from them a confenion of rAi truth. Greek law allowed the 
torture of alavea for thii purpoie at trule. 
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these audible consonances: .they do not rise to the level of 
formulating problems and inquiring which numbe7s are in- 
herently consonant and which are not, and for what reasons. 

That sounds like a superhuman undertaking. 

I would rather call it a ‘useful’ study; but useful only when 
pursued as a means to tiie knowledge of beauty and goodness. 

No doubt. 


CHAPTER KXVII (vii. 531 0-535 a) 

DIALECTIC 

Jfter a ien-vran' iravityig in miithimatici the philosophers are to 
be exercise J t rum the age of 3^- to 35 in Dia/e^ic. The brief 
description girrn in Chapter X XIV {the Line) is now expanded 
in terms of the imagery of the Cave. Afathematics will drag the 
pr isoner out of the darkness to the point where he can look at the 
shadows and reflections of real thtrgs.^ hut not yet at the things 
themselves or the Sun. The defect of these studies is that the various 
branches are not seen *‘synopticall\' uS one connected whole (531 D, 
537 PP- ^4^^ 253}, iut pursued separately each starting from 
the assumption of its own unquestioned premisses. Thus each 
mathematical scierue is a separate chain cf deductive reasoning.^ 
self-consistent but net linked at the upper end to any absolutely 
self-evident and unconditiofud principle. The object of Dialectic.^ 
as applied in this fields is to secure this final cenpr rnaticn and the 
synoptic view cf all mathematical knoic ledge in connexion with the 
whole of reality (53 ^ c, p. ^4^ ). It may ‘je conjectured that Plato 
contemplated a possible deduction of all pure mathematics starting 
from the concept of Unity., one aspect cf the Cc^d. {Jt Parmcnidfs 
142 D fF. the existence cf the infinite ser ies of numbers is deduced 
from the conception of a 'One Beingf or ^Existent 

Dialectic is also appli.atte to the moral Forms., W'hich are more 
obviously partial aspects cf the Good. Astronomy and Harmonics 
have just been represented as useful in so far as they conduce to 
a knowledge of beauty and goodness. They lead the mind to con- 
template the beautiful and harmonious order manifested in the 
4306. j » 
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vtsibli heovens and in thi harmontef of sound {cf Timaeus 46 e). 
Since the purpose is the assimilation of the philosopher's soul to this 
order (500 c, p. 204), harmony has both a physical and a moral 
significance and provides a transition to moral philosophy. In this 
field the Forms will be studied by the method of question and answer 
which Plato inherited from Socrates^ the respondent putting for- 
ward his *‘hypotheticaP attempts at definitions^ the questioner de- 
manding an ^account* of his meaning and subjecting his suggestions 
to examination and refutation (clench us) and so leading him on to 
amend them. Such a procedure,^ covering the whole field of moral 
conceptions,, would ideally lead up to a perfect vision of the nature 
of Goodness itself. Plato refuses to give a detailed account of this 
method for the same reasons that made him refuse to give a defini- 
tion of Goodness (p. 2c8). 

Further, I continued, this whole course of study will, I believe, 
contribute to the end we desire and not be labour wasted, only 
if it is carried to the point at which reflection can take a com- 
prehensive view of the mutual relations and affinities which bind 
all these sciences together. 

So I suspect*, but it is an enormous task, Socrates. 

What do you refer to? I'hc prelude? Do we not know that 
all this is no more than an introduction to the main theme which 
has yet to be learnt? Surely you would not regard experts in 
mathematics as masters of dialectic. 

Certainly not, except a very few of those I have met. 

Well, can the knowledge we are demanding ever be attained 
by people who cannot give a rational account of their state- 
ments or make others give an account of theirs? 

Once more I should say No. 

Here at last, then, we come to the main theme, to be de- 
veloped in philosophic discussion. It falls within the domain of 
the intelligible world; but its progress is like that of the power 
of vision in the released prisoner of our parable. When he had 
reached the stage of trying to look at the living creatures outside 
the Cave, then at the stars, and lastly at the Sun himself, he 
arrived at the*highest object in the visible world. So here, the 
summit of the intelligible world is reached in philosophic dis- 
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cussion by one who aspires^ thj^ugh the discourse of reason 
unaided by any of the senses, to make his way in evcfy case to 
the essential reality and perseveres until he has grasped by pure 
intelligence the very nature of Cioodness itself. Tliis journey is 
what we call Dialectic. 

Yes, certainly. 

There was also that earlier stage when the prisoner, set free 
from his chains, turned fiom the shadows to the ima:>cs which 
cast tliern and to the hre-ligiit, and climbed up (fut of the cavern 
into the sunshine. When thrre, he was still unable to look it 
the animals and plants and the sunlight; he could only see the 
shadows of things and their reflections in w^ater, though these, 
it is true, are works of di\ sne creation and come from real things, 
not mere shadows of images tlirown by the light of the fire, 
which w*vs Itself onlv an imace as compared witn ^hc Sun. Now 
the whole course oI study in the ait> we have revie wf*d has the 
corresponding effect of leadini: up the noblest faculty of the soul 
t(^wards the contemplation of the Inchest of all realities, just as 
in our allegory t' e bodilv o’-gan \\liich has the clearest percep- 
tions was led up linvards tiie brigiitest of \isible tihngs in the 
material woild. 

I agree to what you are s,iving, (ilaucon replied; I find it 
very hard to accept, but in aiun^er wav no less irard to deny. 
However, there will be many oth.er opp' ' rurvities to reconsider 
it; so let us assume fur tiic moment that it is true, and go on 
to de\elop what Vvni call the mam theme as fuliy as wc have 
treated the prelude. 1 want y »u to de^'Cribe the function of 
philosophic discussion, into what di\ isions it falls, and what are 
its methods; for here, it seems, we ha\e come to tlie procedure 
which should lead to the rt stmg-place at (vur jouiney's end. 

My dear Cilauctm, s*iid I, vou will not be a’cle to foiiow me 
farther, though not for want of illingness on my part. It would 
mean that, instead of illustrating the truth by an allegory, 1 
should be showing yovi tne truth itself, at least as it appears to 
me. I cannot be sure w’hethcr or not 1 see it as it really is; but 
we can be sure that there is some such rc.iliry which it concerns 
us to see. Is not that so? 

No doubt. 
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And also that it can be rcYealed only to one who is trained 
in the sti^ies we have discussed, and to him only by the power 
of dialectic ? 

That also we can assert. 

At any* rate, no one will maintain against us that there is any 
other method of inquiry which systematically attempts in every 
case to grasp the nature of eaoh thing as it is in itself. The other 
arts are nearly all concerned with human opinions and desires, 
or with the prcWuction of natural and artificial things, or with 
tlie care of them when produced. There remain geometry and 
those other allied studies which, as we said, do in some measure 
apprehend reality; but we observe that they cannot yield any- 
thing clearer than a dream-like vision of the real so long as they 
leave the assumptions they employ unquestioned and can give 
no account of them. If your premiss is something you do not 
» really know and your conclusion and the intermediate steps are 
a tissue of things you do not really know, your reasoning may 
be consistent with itself, but how can it ever amount to know- 
ledge ? 

It cannot. 

So, said I, the method of dialectic is the only one which takes 
this course, doing away with assumptions and travelling up to 
the first principle of all, so as to make sure of confirmation there. 
When the eye of the soul is sunk in a veritable slough of bar- 
barous ignorance,* this method gently draws it forth and guides 
it upwards, assisted in this work of conversion by the arts we 
have enumerated. From force of habit we have several times 
spoken of these as branches of knowledge; but they need some 
other name implying something less clear than knowledge, 
though not so dim as the apprehension of appearances. ‘Think- 
ing’, I believe, was the term we fixed on earlier; but in con- 
sidering matters of such high importance we shall not quarrel 
about a name^ 

Certainly not. 

We shall be satisfied, then, with the names we gave earlier^ 

> This bold metaphor recalls myiteriet m which sinners were dramaticsllj repre* 

sented as plunged in a pool of mud in (3^3 P* 47)* 

> In the diagram of the Line, Chap. XXIV, p. 221 . 
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to our four divisions: first, knowledge; second, thinking; t^ird, 
belief; and fourth, imagining. The last two taken^ together 
constitute the apprehension of appearances in the world of 
Becoming; the first two, intelligence concerned with true Being. 
Finally, as Being is to Becoming, so is intelligence to the appre- 
hension of appearances; and in the same relation again stand 
knowledge to belief, and thinking *to imagining. We had better 
not discuss the corresponding object's, the intelligible world and 
the world of appearance, or the twofold division^of each of those 
provinces ancj the proportion in which the divisions stand. Wt 
might be involved in a discussion many times as long as the one 
we have already had. 

Well, I certainly agree on those other points, so far as I can 
follow you.* 

And bv a master of dialectic do you also mean one who 
demands an acc^'unt of the essence of each thing? And would 
you not say that, in so far as he can render no such account 
to himself or to others, his intelligence is at fault? 

I should. 

And docs not this apply to the Good? He must be able to 
distinguish the essential nature of Goodness, isolating it from 
all other Forms; he must fight his way through all criticisms, 
determined to examine every step by the standard, not of appear- 
ances and opinions, but of reality and truth, and win through 
to the end without sustaining a fall. If he cannot do this, he 
will know neither Goodness itself nor any good thing; if he does 
lay hold upon some semblance of good, it will be only a matter 
of belief, not of knowledge; and he will dream away his life here 
in a sleep which has no awakening on this side of that world 
of Death where he will sleep at last for ever. 

I do most earnestly agree with you. 

Well then, if you should ever be charged in actual fact with 
the upbringing and education of these imaginary children of 
yours, you will not allow them, I suppose, to bear rule in your 
commonwealth so long as their minds are, as a mathematician 

* The above passage teems to describe the special use of dialectical methed to 
criticize and finally confirm the prcmissct of the mathematical b<;iences, thus 'doing 
away’ with their hypothetical character. Socrates now passes on to the application 
of dialectic to moral ideas in the highest section of the intelligible realm. 
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might say, irrational quantifies, ^not commensurate with the 
. highest, responsibilities. 1 So you will make a law that they must 
devote themselves especially to the discipline which will make 
them masters of the technique of asking and answering questions. 

Yes, I will, with your collaboration. 

May We conclude, then, that our account of the subjects of 
study is now complete? Diafectic will stand as the coping-stone 
of the whole structure; there is no other study that deserves to 
be put above it.*^ 

^ Yes, I agree. 

CHAPTER XXVIII (vii. 535 A-541 b) 

. PROGRAMME OF STUDIES 

"The whole course of education has now been traced. It remains to 
fix the age for entering on each successive stage. 

(l) Up to ij or the early training in literature and music 
and in elementary mathematics will he carried on with as little 
compulsion as possible. (2) From 17 or 18 to 20, an intensive 
course of physical and military training will leave no leisure for 
study. (3) From 20 to JO, a select few will go through the advanced 
course in mathematics outlined in Chapter with a view to 

grasping the connexions between the several branches of mathe- 
matics and their relation to reality. (4) Xfter a further selection.^ 
the years from 30 to 35 will be given wholly to Dialectic^ and 
especially to the ultimate principles of morality. Plato once more 
insists on the danger of a too early questioning of these principles. 
(5) From 35 to 50, practical experience of life will be gained by 
public service in subordinate posts. (6) At the best will reach 
the vision of the Good and thereafter divide their time between 
study and governing the state as the supreme council. 

The question^ asked at the beginning of this Part., how., if ever, 

. the ideal state might come into being, is now answered. It can exist, 
if the philosophic statesman can be produced and educated and given 
a free hand to remould society. 

> Plato puns OD the phrase 'irrational (incommensurable) lines', commonly illus- 
trated by the diagonal and side of. the square. 
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It only remains, then, to draw up a scheme showing how^ and 
to whom, these studies are to be allotted. 

Clearly. 

You remember what sort of people we chose earlier to be 
Rulers?* 

Of course I do. 

In most respects, then, natures of that quality are to be 
selected: we shall prefer the steadiest, the bravest, and, so far 
as possible, the handsomest persons. But, besides that, we must 
look not only for generous and virile characters, but for giAs 
fitting them for this sort of education. They must be eager 
students and learn with ease, because the mind is more apt to 
shrink from severe study than from hard physical exercise, in 
which part of the burden falls upon the body. Also we must 
demand a good memory and a dogged appetite for hard work 
of every kind. How else can you expect a man to undergo all 
the hardships of bodily training and, on the top of that, to carry 
through ‘such a long course of study? 

He will certainly need every natural advantage. 

At any rate, this explains what is wrong now with the position 
of Philosophy and why she has fallen into disrepute: as I said 
before,^ she ought never to have been wooed by the base-born, 
who ar^ unworthy of her favours. To begin with, the genuine 
aspirant should not be one-sided in his love of work, liking one 
half of it and neglecting the other; as happens with one who 
throws himself into athletics and hunting and all sorts of bodily 
exertion, but hates the trouble of learning anything from others 
or of thinking for himself. His industry goes halting on one 
foot; and so it docs too if it takes the opposite direction. 

Quite true. 

Also with regard to truth, we shall count as equally crippled 
a mind which, while it hates deliberate falsehood, cannot bear 
to tell lies, and is very angry when others do so, yet complacently 
tolerates involuntary error and is in no way vexed at being caught 
wallowing in swinish ignorance. We must be no less on the 
watch to distinguish the base metal from the true in respect of 
temperance, courage, highmindedness, and every .kind of viituc. 

* p. loi. * 495 c, p. 198. 
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A State which chooses its ruler^or a man who chooses his friends, 
without ^searching eye for these qualities will find themselves, 
in respect of one or another of them, cheated by a counter- 
feit or leaning on a broken reed. So all such precautions are 
very much our concern. If we can find, for this long course 
of training and study, men who are at all points sound of limb 
and sound in mind, then Justice herself will have no fault to 
find with us and we shall ensure the safety of our commonwealth 
and its instituti(5ns. We should only ruin it by choosing pupils 
of a different stamp; and moreover we should bring down 
upon philosophy an even greater storm of ridicule. 

That would be a discreditable result. 

It would. But at the moment I seem to be inviting ridicule 
myself. 

In what way? 

By speaking with so much warmth and forgetting that these 
speculations are only an amusement for our leisure. As I spoke, 
I seemed to see Philosophy suffering undeserved insults, and was 
so vexed with her persecutors that I lost my temper and became 
too vehement. 

I did not think so as I listened. 

No, but I felt it myself. However, here is something we 
must not forget. W.hen we spoke earlier of selecting Rulers, 
we said we should choose old men;* but that will not do for the 
selection .we are making now. We must not let Solon persuade 
us that a man can learn many things as he grows old;^ he could 
sooner learn to run. Youth is the time for hard work of all sorts. 

Undoubtedly. 

Arithmetic, then, and geometry and all branches of the pre- 
liminary education which is to pave the way for Dialectic should 
be introduced in childhood; but not in the guise of compulsory 
instruction, because for the free man there should be no element 
of slavery in learning. Enforced exercise does no harm to the 
body, but enforced learning will not stay in the mind. So avoid 
compulsion, and let your children’s lessons take the form of play. 
This will also help you to see what they are naturally fitted for. 

* At 412 c, p. ror. 

* Solon, fra£. 2Z TDiehn : 4 eo on Icarnine many thines ai I trrow old.' 
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That is a reasonable plan. , 

You remember, too, our children were to be tajeen to the 
wars on horseback to watch the fighting, and, when it was safe, 
brought close up like young hounds to be given a taste of blood. 

I remember. 

Then we must make a select list including everyone who 
shows forwardness in all these studies and exercises and dangers. 

At what age ? 

As soon as they are released from the ifcccssary physical 
training. This may take two or three years, during whfth 
nothing else can be done; for weariness and sleep are unfavour- 
able to study. And at the same time, these exercises will provide 
not the least important test of character. 

No doubt. 

When that time is over, then, some of those w'ho are now 
twenty years old will be selected for higher privileges. The 
detached stuJics in which they were educated as children will 
now be brought togetlier in a comprehensive view of their con- 
nexions with one another and w'ith reality. 

Certainly tiiat is the only kind of knowledge w^hich takes 
firm root in the mind. 

Yes, and the chief test of a natural gift for Dialectic, which 
is the same thing as the ability to see the connexions of things. 

I agree. 

You will keep an eye, then, on these qualities and make a 
further selection of those who possess them in the highest degree 
and show most steadfastness in study as wxdl as in warfare and 
in their other duties. When they reach thirty they will be pro- 
moted to still higher privileges and tested by the power of Dia- 
lectic, to see which can dispense with sight and the other senses 
and follow truth into the region of pure reality. And here, my 
friend, you will need the greatest watchfulness. 

Why in particular.? 

You must have seen how much harm is done now by philo- 
sophical discussion — how it infects people with a spirit of law- 
lessness. 

Yes, I have. 

Does that surprise you? Can you not make allowances for 
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them ? Imagine a child brought up in a rich family with power- 
ful connexions and surrounded by a host of flatterers; and sup- 
pose that, when he comes to manhood, he learns that he is not 
the son of those who call themselves his parents and his true 
father and. mother are not to be found. Can you guess how he 
would fe^l towards his supposed parents and towards his flatterers 
before he knew about his parentage and after learning the truth ? 
Or shall I tell you what I should expect? 

Please do. 

should say that, so long as he did not know the truth, he 
would have more respect for his reputed parents and family than 
for the flatterers, and be less inclined to neglect them in distr<^ 
or to be insubordinate in word or deed; and in important matters 
the flatterers would have less influence with him. But when he 
learnt the facts^ his respect would be transferred to them; their 
influence would increase, and he would openly associate with 
them and adopt their standards of behaviour, paying no heed to 
his reputed father and family, unless his disposition were re- 
markably good. 

Yes; all that would be likely to happen. But how does your 
illustration apply to people who are beginning to take part in 
philosophical discussions? 

In this way. There are certain beliefs about right and honour- 
able conduct, which we have been brought up from childhood 
to regard with the same sort of reverent obedience that is shown 
to parents. In opposition to these, other courses attract us with 
flattering promises of pleasure; though a moderately good 
character will resist such blandishments and remain loyal to the 
beliefs of his fathers. But now suppose him confronted by the 
question. What does ‘honourable’ mean ? He gives the answer he 
has been taught by the lawgiver, "but he is argued out of his 
position. He is refuted again and again from many different 
points of view and at last reduced to thinking that what he called 
honourable night just as well be called disgraceful. He comes 
to the same conclusion about justice, goodness, and all the things 
he most revered. What will become now of his old respect and 
obedience ? 

Obviously they cannot continue as before. 
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And when he has disov^ned, these discredited princip^£S and 
failed to find the true ones, naturally he can only /turn to the 
life which flatters his desires; and we shall see him renounce all 
morality and become a lawless rebel. If this is the natural con- 
sequence of plunging the young into philosophical discussion, 
ought we not to make allowances, as I said before? 

Yes, and be sorry for them tck). 

Then, if you dr) not want to be sorry for those pupils of yours 
who have reached the age of thirty, you mijst be very careful 
how you introduce them to such discussions. One great pre- 
caution is to forbid their taking part while they are still young. 
You must have seen how youngsters, w'hen thev get their first 
taste of it, treat argument as a form of sport solely for purposes 
of contradiction. When someone has proved them wrong, they 
copy his methods to confute others, delighting, like puppies in 
tu^gu/g and tearing at anyone who comes near them. And so, 
after a long course of proving others wrong and being proved 
wrong themselves, they rush to the conclusion that all they once 
believed is false; and the result is that-in'the eyes of the world 
they discr''\iit, not themselves only, but the whole business of 
philosophy. An older man will not share this craze for making 
a sport of contradiction. He will prefer to take for his model 
the conversation of one who is bent on seeking truth, and his 
own' reasonableness wn’ll bring credit on the pursuit. We meant 
to ensure this result by all that we said earlier against the present 
practice of admitting anybody, however unfit, to philosophic 
discubsions, and about the need for disciplined and stea'dfast 
character. 

Certainly. 

If a man, then, is to devote himself to such discussion as 
continuously and exclusively as he gave himself up earlier to 
the corresponding training of his body, will twice as long a time 
be enough ? 

Do you mean six years or four? 

No matter; let us say five. P'or after that they must be sent 
down again into that Cave we spoke of and compelled to take 
military commands and other offices suitable td the young, so 
that they may not be behind their fellow citizens in experience. 
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And at this stage they must onoe m(?re be tested to see whether 
.Aey will stLnd firm against all seductions. 

How much time do you allow for this? 

Fifteen years. Then, when they are fifty, those who have 
come safely through and proved the best at all points in action 
and in study must be brought at last to the goal. They must 
lift up the eye of the soul to gXze on that which sheds light on 
all things; and wjien they have seen the Good itself, take it as 
a pfittern for the right ordering of the state and of the individual, 
themselves included. For the rest of their lives, most of their 
tinle will be spent in study; but they will all take their turn at 
the troublesome duties of public life and act as Rulers for their 
country’s sake, not regarding it as a distinction, but as an un- 
avoidable task. And so, when each generation has educated 
others like themselves to take their place as Guardians of the 
commonwealth, they will depart to dwell in the Islands of the 
Blest. The state will set up monuments for them and sacrifices, 
honouring them as divinities, if tlie Pythian Oracle approves, 
or at least as men blest with a godlike spirit. 

That is a fine portrait of our Rulers, Socrates. 

Yes, Glaucon, and you must not forget that some of them 
will be women. All I have been saying applies just as much to 
any women who are found to have the necessary gifts. 

Quite right, if they are to share equally with the men in 
everything, as we said. 

Well then, said I, do you agree that our scheme of a common- 
wealth and its constitution has not been a mere day-dream? 
Difficult it may be, but possible, though only on the one con- 
dition we laid down, that genuine philosophers — one or more 
of them — shall come into power in a state; men who will despise 
all existing honours as mean and worthless, caring only for the 
right and the honours to be gained from that, and above all for 
justice as the otie indispensable thing in whose service and main- 
tenance they will reorganize their own state. 

How will they do that ? 

They must ‘send out into the country all citizens who are 
above ten years old, take oVer the children, away from the 
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present habits and manners of their parents, and bring them up 
in their own ways under the institutions we have described. 
Would not that be the quickest and easiest way inVhich our 
polity could be established, so as to prosper and be a blessing to 
any nation in which it rrtight arise? 

Yes, certainly; and I tliink, Socrates, you have satisfactorily 
explained how, if ever, it might 'some into being. 

Have we now said enough, then, about this commonwealth 
and also about the corresponding type of ma/t; for it must be 
clear what sort of person we shall expect him to be? 

It is clear; and, to answer your question, 1 believe our account 
is complete. 



PART IV (Books VIII-IX) 

THE DECLINE OF SOCIETY AND OF THE 
S’OUL. COMPARISON OF THE JUST 
AND UNJUST LIVES 

At<hc outset ot l^art 11 bocrates was challenged to set side by side the 
perfectly just and the perfectly unjust man and to show that, apart 
from external rewards and reputation, justice is better both for its own 
sake and for the happiness it brings to its possessor. In Part III he has 
completed his picture of the ideal state where justice would flourish, 
and of the ideal man, the philosophic Ruler, whose soul is ordered on 
an analogous pattern. It remains to describe the ideally evil condition 
of society and of the individual soul. This is an inverted economy, in 
which the basest elements of human nature have set up an absolute 
despotism or ‘tyranny’ over the higher, the very negation of that 
principle of justice whereby each element, by doing its proper work, 
contributes to the well-being of the whole. 

As in the earlier part what was really a logical analysis of society 
was cast into the more vivid form of an historical development, so here, 
instead of directly confronting the best condition with the worst, Plato 
imagines ajgradual decline through intermediate forms of constitution 
and types of character, arranged, on psychological grounds, in an order 
of merit, n6t in the order in which Greek political society had normally 
evolved./ Each of the constitutions he describes is animated by a certain 
spirit, the outcome of some tendency in human nature, nowhere existing 
in pure isolation, but capable of being portrayed as dominant in a corre- 
sponding type of individual. Every type is to be found in every society; 
but where one type prevails in numbers and influence the political 
constitution will exhibit its characteristic traits on a larger scale. 

> Barker, however, notes that 'the communes of mediaeval Italy exactly followed 
Plato’s sequence: the oligarchical commune either succumbed before the democratic 
popolo, or admitted it to a share in the government; and in cither case a division 
of classes still survij'ed, acute enough to paralyse tlie State and ultimately introduce 
A tyranny, open or concealed’ (Greek Political Theory^ 24 0 . 
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CHAPTER X'XIX (viii. 543 a-550c^ 

THE FALL OF THE IDEAL STATE. TIMOCRACY AND 
THE TIMOCRATIC MAN 

*In the infinity of time^ past or future* the Ideal State may never 
have existed or be destined to exist (<j-99Cj p. 203) *, but if we suppose 
it realised^ nothing in this world of mortality and change can l^t 
for ever. Most students of history would admit that the flow and 
ebb of collective vitality which accompany the rise and fall of sue- 
cessive forms of culture has not yet been explained. Aware that 
here is an equally unanswerable question.^ Plato veils his account in 
poetical and even mock-heroic language.^ hinting at some predestined 
correspondence between the cycle of life in animals xsnd plants and 
the periodicity of the heavenly bodies. The wisest of Ruler Sy en- 
trusted with the regulation of marriage and childbirth^ may well 
fail to Understand and observe this principUy and then children will 
he born who are worse than their parents. The decline of society 
will set in with the outbreak of dissension within the ruling order. 
T his is at all times the cause of revolution. 

The first degenerate form of constitution is called Timocracy^ a 
state in which the ambitious man's love of honour (time), the 
motive of the ^spirited' party usurps the rule of reason. Plato ex- 
pressly regards this principle as exemplified in Spartan institutionSy 
from which he had borrowed several features in prescribing .the 
mode of life of his Aux iliaries {Chap. X). But at Sparta private 
property had nourished the secret groivth of avarjccy intellect was 
distrustedy and an exaggerated cult of military efficiency aimed at 
holding dotvn a population of helots. {Aristotle describes Spartan 
and Cretan institutions in th^ Politics, Bk. ii. Ch. 9-1 0.) This 
type of state might emerge^ if Plato's Auxiliaries should begin to 
oust the philosophic Rulers from supreme control. The history and 
character of the timocratic individual closely reflect those of the 
state. 

The argument here goes back to the pointy at the beginning of 
Chapter XVy where Socrates professed to he 'within sight of i^e 
clearest possible proof* of the superiority of the just life to the 
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unjuit — the proof tvhich will be given at the end of this Part. 
The whoL of Part 111^ the central and most important section 
the Republic, is treated as if it were a digression. 

Very well, I continued. So far, then, Glaucon, we agree that 
in a spte destined to reach the height of good government wives 
and children must be held in common; men and women must 
have the same education throughout and share all pursuits, war- 
like or peaceful; and those who have proved themselves the best 
both in philosophy and in war are to be kings among them. 
Further, the Rulers, as soon as they are appointed, will lead 
the soldiers and settle them in quarters such as we prescribed, 
common to all, with nothing private about them; and besides 
these dwellings we agreed, if you remember, how far they 
should have anything they could call their own. 

Yes, I remember we thought they should have no property 
in the ordinary sense, but, as Guardians in training for war, 
they should receive as wages from the other citizens enough to 
keep them for die year while they fulfilled their duty of watching 
over the community, themselves included. 

That is right. But when we had done with those matters, we 
went off into the digression which has brought us to this point. 
Let us go back now into our old path. Where did we leave it? 

That is easy to remember. You were talking, very much as 
you are, now, as if your description of the state were complete, 
and telling us that such a constitution and the corresponding 
type of man were what you would call good; although, as it now 
appears, you had it in your power to tell of a state and an indi- 
vidual of a still higher quality.* But at any rate you said that, if 
this constitution were right, all others must be wrong, mention- 
ing, if I remember, four varieties as worth considering with an 
eye to their defects. We were also to look at all the correspond- 
ing types of individual character, decide which was the best and 
which the \^orst, and then consider whether or not the best is 
also the happiest, the worst the most miserable. I was asking 
what these four constitutions were, when Polemarchus and 

* Plato speaks as if the account of the philosophic ruler had brought out the full 
merits of the ideal state outlined in the earlier part. 
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Adcimaiitus interrupted us; and sp you entered on the discq^sion 
which has brought us to this point. 

Your memory is very accurate, I replied. 

Let us be like wrestlers, then, who go back to the same grip 
after an indecisive fall. If I repeat my question, try to give me 
the answer you were going to make. 

I will do my best. 

Well, I am just as eager to hear what are the four types of 
government you meant. 

"riiere is no difficulty about that; they are the types wlii<^h 
have names in common use. First there is the constitution of 
Crete and Sparta, which is so commonly admired; second and 
next in esteem oligarchy, as it is called, a constitution fraught 
with many evils; next follows its antagonist, democracy; then 
despotism, which is thought so glorious and goes beyond them 
all L/k fourth and final disease of society. Can you mention 
any other typt of government, I mean any that is obviously a 
distinct .species? here arc, of course, types like hereditary 
monarchy, and states where the highest offices can be bought; * 
but these are ra ner intermediate forms, to be found quite a-s 
frequently outside Greece as within it. 

'Lruc, one hears of many strange varieties. 

Do you see, then, that there mubt be as many types of human 
character as tliere are forms of government? Constitutions can- 
not come out of stocks and stones; they mu^t result from the 
preponderance of cermin characters which draw the rest of the 
community in their w'ake. So if there are five forms of govern- 
ment, there must be five kinds of mental constitution among 
individuals. 

Natu rally. 

Now we have already described the man wdiom we regard as 
in the full sense good and just and who corresponds to aris- 
tocracy, the government of the best. We have next to consider 
the inferior types; the competitive and ambititms temperament, 
answering to the Spartan constitution, and then the oligarchic, 
democratic, and despotic characters, in order that, by setting the 

* This was so at Cartliige, acconiirg to Aristoilc, Fol. 1273 a 36, and Poiybiua 
vi. 56, 4 . Plato coufincs hirnsclf to Gicck institutions. 

4306.3 a 
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extreme examples in contrast, |ve njay finally answer the question 
how purOf justice and pure injustice stand in respect of the happi- 
ness or misery they bring, and so decide to pursue the one or the 
other, according as we listen to Thrasymachus or to the argu- 
ment we are now developing. 

Yes^that is the next thing to be done. 

When we were studying ‘moral qualities earlier, we began 
with the state, because they stood out more clearly there than in 
the individual. 'On the same principle we had better now take, 
ifi each case, the constitution first, and then, in the light of our 
results, examine the corresponding character. We shall start 
with the constitution dominated by motives of ambition — it has 
no name in common use that I know of; let us call it timarchy or 
timocracy — and then go on to oligarchy and democracy, and 
lastly visit a spte under despotic government and look into the 
despot’s soul. We ought then to be in a position to decide the 
question before us. 

Yes, such a systematic review should give us the materials 
for judgement. 

Come then, let us try to explain how the government of the 
best might give place to a timocracy. Is it not a simple fact that 
in any form of government revolution always starts from the 
outbreak of internal dissension in the ruling class ? The constitu- 
tion cannot be upset so long as that class is of one mind, however 
small it may be.^ 

That is true. 

Then how, Glaucon, will trouble begin in our common- 
wealth.? How will our Auxiliaries and Rulers come to be divided 
against each other or among themselves? Shall we, like Homer, 
invoke the Muses to tell us ‘how first division came’, and imagine 
them amusing themselves at our expense by talking in high- 
flown language, as one teases a child with a pretence of being in 
earnest ? 

What have they to say ? 

Something of this sort. ‘Hard as it may be for a state so 
framed to be shaken, yet, since all that comes into being must 

> Tbit principle was asserted earlier at 465 b, p. 163. 
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decay, even a fabric like tlys v%i]l not endure for ever,, but 
will suffer dissolution. In this manner: not only for plants that 
grow in the earth, but also for all creatures that move thereon, 
there are seasons of fruitfulness and unfruitfulness for soul and 
body alike, which come whenever a certain cycle is completed, 
in a period* short or long according to the length of life of each 
species. P'or your own race, the rulers you have bred for your 
commonw^ealth, wise as they are, will not be able^ by observation 
and reckoning, to hit upon the times propitious. or otherwise for 
birth; some day tlie moment will slip by and they will beg?t 
children out of due season. For the divine creature there is a 
period embraced by a perfect number;^ while for the human 
there is a geometrical number determining the better or worse 
quality of the births.3 When your Guardians, from ignorance of 
this, bring together brides and bridegrooms out of season, their 
child icn will not be well-endowed or fortunate. The best of 
tliese may be appointed by the elder generation; but when they 
succeed* to their fathers’ authority as Guardians, being unworth v, 
they will begin to neglect us and to think too lightly first of the 
cultivation of the mind, and then of bodily training, so that your 


* Tliis priioJ has bern taken to \c t!ie period of ge‘;tation, at tlic end of which 
the seed of the living creature (‘soul and body’) either comes succe‘■^rullv to b’rth 
or nui-carncs. Aristotle (On the Generation of Animals^ iv. 10, 777 b it)'' remarks' 
‘In all animals the time of gc'^tation and dc\clopmcnt and the It^'cth of 1 fe aim at 
leing measured bv naturally cumplrtc periods. Oy a natural period I mean, e q. a day 
and nipht, a month, a year, and the greater times measured by these, and also the 
periods (plurcs) of the moon.* 

* 'I'he ‘di\Ine creature’ is the visible unjvcrse, which is called a Vreafed god.’ in 
the cosmological myth of tlic Timaeus. The perfect nuniber i'^ rr ’ ably the number 
of days in a Clrcat Year, which is completed ns hen ail the heascnly L^odies come bark 
to the same relative positions (Tim. 39 d). 

* '’I'lic extremely obscure description of this number, nn 1 k h l.as bLcn vir’^u^’v 

interpreted, is omitted. Ancient cvnlence points to some relation between two 
numbers, both ultimately ba^rd on the faviors 3, 4., s, representing the Sides of the 
‘I’> thagoicMn' or '/oogonic' iipht-aiigl d tiia- ^'!e is 2 i ti = 3^ 6^. 

I’his was called the ‘psNcl'Ogoinc cube', as expre mg the number of da\F in the 
gestation period of the seven-months’ child. The period of the nine-months’ child 
was obtained by adding 60= 3x4x5. (2) The other number is 12,000.000 = 
3,6002 -- (^X4X 5)^, the number of d.ivs in a C'lreat Ycat, reckoned as 30,000 solar 
years of 360 daNS each. If IMato ilocs describe t\N o numbers, and not (as some hold) 
the second onlv, he has not explained how the tNVO should be brought into relation. 
‘I'he serious idea behind this seemingly t inciful passage is the i^thnity and orre- 
spondcncc of macrocosm and microcosm and the embodiment of mathematical 
principles in both. 
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young men will come to br W9rse educated. Then Rulers 
appointee}, from among them will fail in their duty as Guardians 
to try the mettle of your citizens, tliose breeds of gold and silver, 
brass and iron that Hesiod told of;* and when the silver is alloyed 
with iron and the gold with brass, diversity, inequality, and dis- 
harmony will beget, as they always must, enmity and war. 
Such, everywhere, is the birfh and lineage of civil strife.’ 

Yes, we will take that as a true answer to our question. 

How could it be otherwise, when it comes from the Muses? 

And what will they go on to tell us? 

Once civil strife is born, the two parties begin to pull different 
ways: the breed of iron and brass towards money-making and the 
possession of house and land, silver and gold; while the other 
two, wanting no other wealth than the gold and silver in the 
composition of their souls, try to draw them towards virtue and 
the ancient ways. But the violence of their contention ends in a 
compromise: they agree to distribute land and houses for private 
ownership; they enslave their own people who formerly lived 
as free men under their guardianship and gave them mainten- 
ance; and, holding them as serfs and menials, devote themselves 
to war and to keeping these subjects under watch and ward. 

I agree: that is how the transition begins. 

And this form of government will be midway between the 
rule of the best and oligarchy, ^ will it not? 

Yes.' 

Such being the transition, how will the state be governed 
after'the change? Obviously, as intermediate between the earlier 
constitution and oligarchy, it will resemble each of these in some 
respects and have some features of its own. 

True. 

It will be like the earlier constitution in several ways. Au- 
thority will be respected; the fighting class will abstain from any 
form of business, farming, or handicrafts; they will keep up 

* Cf. the allegory at 415 a ff., p. 104. 

* By oligarcliy^ as will appear in the next chapter, Plato means government by 
the rich, plutocracy. The first step towards this is takee when the ruling order bricmf 
to acquire private property. 
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their common meals and give theii; time to physical training^and 
martial exercises. 

Yes. 

On the other hand, it will have some peculiar characteristics. 
It will be afraid to admit intellectuals to office. I'he men of that 
quality now at its disposal will no longer be single-minded and 
sincere; it will prefer simpler ch.*ractcrs with plenty of spirit, 
better suited for war than for peace. War will be its constant 
occupation, and military tricks and stratagems •will be greatly 
admired. 

Yes. 

At the same time, men of this kind will resemble the ruling 
class of an oligarchy in being avaricious, cherishing furtively a 
passionate regard for gold and silver; for thev will now have 
private homes where tliey can hoard their treasure in secret and 
liv'e wusconced in a nest of their own, lavishing tlieir riches on 
their women o. whom they please, 'i hey will also be miserly, 
prizing ‘the money they may not openly acquire, though prodigal 
enough of other people’s w'calth for the satisfaction of their 
desires. 'They v. ill enjoy their pleasures in secret, like truant 
children, in defiance of the law; because thev have been educated 
not by gentle inllucnce but under compulsion, rultiv'ating the 
body in preference to the mind and caring nothing for the spirit 
of genuine culture which seeks truth by the discourse of 
reason. 

'I he society you desciibc is certainly a mixture of good and 
evil. 

Yes, it is a mixture; but, thanks to the predominance of the 
spirited part of our natuie, it has one most con-picuous feature: 
ambition and the passion to excel. 

Ouitc s<\ 

Such, then, is the origin and character of this form of govern- 
ment. We have given onlv an outline, for ru^ more tinished 
picture is needed for the purpose of setting hef(U-e our eyes the 
perh'ct tv'pes of just and unjust men. It would be an endless 
task to go through all the forms of government and of human 
character w’ithout omitting any detail. 

"I'ruc. 
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now what of the corj-esponding individual? How does 
he come mto being, and what is he like? 

I imagine, said Adeimantus, his desire to excel, so far as that 
goes, would make him rather like Glaucon. 

Perhaps, said I; but in other ways the likeness fails. He must 
be mpre self-willed than Glaucon and rather uncultivated, 
though fond of music; one*'who will listen readily, but is no 
speaker. Not having a properly educated man’s consciousness of 
superiority to slaves, he will treat them harshly; though he will 
be civil to free men, and very obedient to those in authority. 
Ambitious for office, he will base his claims, not on any gifts of 
speech, but on his exploits in war and the soldierlv qualitfes he 
has acquired through his devotion to athletics and hunting. In 
his youth he will despise money, but the older he grows the more 
he will care for it, because of the touch of avarice in his nature; 
and besides his character is not thoroughly sound, for lack of the 
only safeguard that can preserve it throughout life, a thoughtful 
and cultivated mind.* 

Quite true. 

If that is the sort of young man whose character reflects a 
timocratical regime, his history will be something like this. 
He may be the son of an excellent father who, living in an ill- 
governed state, holds aloof from public life because he would 
sooner forgo some of his rights than take part in the scramble for 
office oj be troubled with going to law. His son’s character 
begins to take shape when he hears his mother complaining that 
she is slighted by the other women because her husband lias no 
official post. She sees too that he cares little for money, and is 
indifferent to all the scurrilous battle of words that goes on in 
the Assembly and the law-courts; and she finds him always 
absorbed in his thoughts, without much regard for her, or dis- 
regard either. Nursing all these grievances, she tells her son that 
his father is not much of a man and far too easy-going, and has 
all the othe • weaknesses that the wives of such men are fond of 
harping on. 

Yes, we hear plenty of these feminine complaints. 

Besides, as*you know, servants who are esteemed loyal to the 

‘ This speech represents an Athenian's view of a typical Spartan. 
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family sometimes talk privately to, the sons in the same way. If 
they see the father taking no action against a swindler or a default- 
ing debtor, they urge the son, when he is grown up, to stand up 
for his rights and be more of a man than his father. When the 
boy goes out, he sees and hears the same sort of thing: one man 
is made light of as a fool for minding his own business, whereas 
another who has a finger in everj pie is praised and respected. 
All this experience affects the young man, and on the other 
hand he listens to his father’s conversation and*can see at close 
quarters how his way of life compares with other people’s; af!d 
so he is pulled both ways. His father tends the growth of reason 
in his soul, while the rest of the world is fostering the other two 
elements, ambition and appetite. By temperament he is not a 
bad man, but he has fallen into bad company, and the two con- 
trary influences result in a compromise: he gives himself up to 
the control of the middle principle of high-spirited emulation 
and becomes an arrogant and ambitious man. 

T hat is a good account of his history, I think. 

So now we have an idea of the second form of go\ernment 
and the corresponding individual. 

Yes. 


. CHAPTER XXX (vin. 550C-555B) 

OLIGARCHY (pI.UTOCRACy) AND THE OLIGARCHIC MAN 

In Timocracy the illegitimate institution of private property for 
the Guardians stunulated amlition^ under cover of 'ichch the still 
lower passion for wealth was released from the control cf 
reason. The love of money is the most reputable motive character- 
izing the third element in human nature^ the ^multifarious^ 
of appetites for the satisfu^tions.^ necessary or unnecesu2r)\ which 
money can buy. Oligar chv^ the '‘go^vernment of the few\ or^ as 
Xenophon (Mcnn. iv, 6 , 12) calls it^ Plutocracy.^ is the constitution 
which results when power passes into the hands cf men for whom 
wealth is the end of life. The state now staffers a fur ther loss of 
unity by the outbreak of that class war of rich against poor hich 
Plato sought to avert by denying all private property to the ruling 
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ordex and limiting the acquisition of wealth by tradesmen and 
farmers [(^hap, Xf p. l og). The plutocrat^ as a mere consumer of 
goods^ is compared to the drone; and when he has squandered his 
money he sinks into the dangerous class of paupers and criminals 
{sting-drofies). 

In jhe oligarchic individual^ the drone-like appetites have 
gained some ground against reason; but they are still held in check 
by the dominant passion for wealthy which calls for an ouiwat d 
respectability, 

I, 

Shall we go on then, as Aeschylus might say, to tell of ‘another 
man, matched with another state’,* or ratJier keep to our plan of 
taking the state first? 

By all means. 

Then I suppose the next type of constitution will be oligarchy. 

What sort of regime do you mean? 

The one w^hich is based on a property qualification, where the 
rich are in power and the poor man cannot hold office. 

I see. 

We must start, then, by describing the transition from timo- 
cracy to oligarchy. No one could fail to see how that happens. 
The downfall of timocracy is due to the flow of gold into those 
private stores we spoke of. In finding new ways of spending 
their money, men begin by stretching the law for tliat purpose, 
until they and their wives obey it no longer. Then, as each 
keeps an envious eye on his neighbour, their rivalry infects the 
great mass of them; and as they go to further lengths in the 
pursuit of riches, the more they value money and the less they 
care for virtue. Virtue and wealth are balanced against one 
another in the scales; as the rich rise in social esteem, the virtuous 
sink. These changes of valuation, moreover, are always reflected 
in practice. So at last the competitive spirit of ambition in these 
men gives way to the passion for gain; they despise the poor man 
and promote to power the rich, who wins all their praise and 
admiration. At this point they fix by statute the qualification 
for privilege in an oligarchy, an amount of wealth which varies 

I' 

* Alludes to the messenger’s descriptions of the champions who appeared before 
the gates of Thebes ui Aeschylus’ Seven agatnit Thebet, 
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with the strength of the olijjarchjcal principle; no one ma^ hold 
office whose property falls below the prescribed sum. This 
mcasura is carried through by armed force, unlcs^ they have 
already set up their constitution by terrorism. That, then, is 
how an oligarchy comes to be established. 

Yes, said Adcimantus; but wliat is the character of this 
regime, and what are the defects wc said it would have.^ 

In the first place, I replied, the principle on which it limits 
privilege, flow would it be, if the captain of a^sliip were appoin- 
ted on a property qualification, and a poor man could neven^get 
a command, though he might know much more about seaman- 
ship? 

'The voyage would be likely to end in disaster. 

Is not the same true of any position of authority? Or is the 
government of a state an exception? 

/vn^-hing but an exception, inasmuch as a state is the hardest . 
thing to Lin and the most important. 

So this is one serious fault of oligarchy. 

Evidently. 

Is it any Ic s serious that such a state must lose its unitv and 
becfune two, one of the poor, the other of the hlIi, living to- 
gether and always plotting again-it each other? 

Quite as serious. 

Another thing to its discredit is that they may well be unable 
to carry on a war. Either thev must call out the common people 
or not. If they do, thev will have more to fear from the armed 
multitude than from the cnvmv; and if they do not, in the dav of 
battle these oligarchs will find themselves only too literally a 
g('\'ernmcnt of the few. Also, theur avarice will make them un- 
willing to pay war-taxes. 

True. 

And again, is it right that the same persons should combine 
many occupations, agriculture, business, and soldiering? We 
condemned that practice some time ago. 

No, not at all right. 

Worst of all, a man is allowed to sell all he has to another and 
tlien to go on living in a community where hes plays no part as 
tradesman or artisan or as a soldier capable of providing his own 
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equipment; he is only what they call a pauper. This is an evil 
which first becomes possible under an oligarchy, or at least there 
is nothing to prevent it; otherwise there would not be same men 
excessively wealthy and others destitute. 

True. . 

Now think of this pauper in his earlier days when he was well 
off. By spending his money, was he doing any more good to the 
community in those useful ways I mentioned? He seemed to 
belong to the ruKng class, but really he was neither ruling the 
stat: nor serving it; he was a mere consumer of goods. His 
house might be compared to one of those cells in the honeycomb 
where a drone is bred to be the plague of the hive. The drones 
which can fly were all created without stings; but these walk- 
ing drones are of two sorts: some have formidable stings, the 
rest have none.* In society, the stingless drones end as beggars 
in their old age; the ones which have stings become what is 
known as the criminal class. It follows that, in any community 
where beggars are to be seen, there arc also thieves and pick- 
pockets and temple-robbers and other such artists in crime con- 
cealed somewhere about the place. And you will certainly see 
beggars in any state governed by an oligarchy. 

Yes, nearly everywhere, outside the ruling class. 

Then we may assume that there arc also plenty of drones with 
stings, criminals whom the government takes care to hold down 
by force; and we shall conclude that they are bred by lack of 
education, bad upbringing, and a vicious form of government. 

Yes. 

Such, then, is the character of a state ruled by an oligarchy. 
It has all these evils and perhaps more. 

Very likely. 

We have finished, then, with the constitution known as 
oligarchy, where power is held on a property qualification, and 

* Aristotle, Hist. Hnim. ix. 40, describes drones as living on the honey made by 
the working bees. If the king-bee dies, drones arc said to be reared by the workcra 
in their own cells and to become more spirited; hence they arc called sting-drones, 
though they really have no stings, but only the wish to use such weapons. Drones 
and robber-bees, tf caught damaging the work of the other bees, are killed or driven 
from the hive. 
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we may turn now to the histo/-y and character of the corre- 
sponding individual. 

Y es, let us do so. 

The transition from the timocnitic type to the oligarchical 
happens somewhat in this way. 1 he tiriuKratical man has a 
son, who at first emulates his father and follows in his steps. 
I'hcn suddenly he sees him come up against society, like a ship 
striking a sunken rock, and founder with all his possessions; he 
may have held some high olFice or commarTd and then have 
been brought to trial by inf )rmcrs and put to death or banished 
or outlawed with the loss of all his property. 

All this might well happen. 

'The son is terror-stricken at the sight of this ruin, in which 
his own fortunes are involved. At once that spirit of eager am- 
bition which hitherto ruled in his heart is thrust headlong from 
the tiinmc. Humbled by poverty, he turns to earning his living 
and, little b\ little, through hard work and petty savings, scrapes 
together a fortune. And now he will instal another spirit on 
the vacant throne, the monev-Ioving 'spirit of sensual appetite, 
like an eastern monarch with diadem and golden chain and 
scimitar girt at his side. At its footstcwl, on either hand, will 
crouch the two slaves he has forced into subjection: Reason, 
whose tliought is now confined to calculating how monev may 
breed more money, and Ambition, suffered to admire and value 
nothing but wealth and its possessors and to excel in nothing but 
the struggle to gain money by any and cverv means. 

T here is no swifter and surer wav bv vvliich an ambitious 
young man may be transformed into a lover of money. 

Is this, tlicn, our oligarchical tvpe? 

Well, at any rate, the type from which he has developed 
corresponded to the constitution from which oligarchy arose. 

Let us see, then, whether he will not have the same sort of 
character. The first point of resemblance is that he values 
wealth above everything. Another is that he is niggardly and a 
worker who satisfies only his necessary wants and will go to no 
further expense; his other desires he keeps in subjection as lead- 
ing nowhere. There is something squalid abottt him, W 4 th his 
way of always expecting to make a profit and add to his hoard — 
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the sort of person who is mucl\ admired by the vulgar. Surely 
there is a likeness here to the state under an oligarchy? 

I think there is, especially in the way that money is valued 
above everything. 

Because, I suspect, he has never thought of cultivating his 
mind. ^ 

Never; or he would not liavc promoted the blind god of 
Wealth^ to lead the dance. 

Good; and hefe is another point. As a consequence of his 
laclf-of education, appetites will spring up in him, comparable to 
those drones in society whom we classified as either beggars or 
criminals, though his habitual carefulness will keep them In 
check. If you want to see his criminal tendencies at work, you 
must look to any occasions, such as the guardianship of orphans, 
where he has a chance to be dishonest without risk. It will then 
be clear that in his other business relations, where his apparent 
honesty gives him a good reputation, he is only exercising a sort 
of enforced moderation. The base desires are there, not tamed 
by a reasonable conviction that it is wrong to gratify them, but 
only held down under stress of fear, which makes him tremble 
for the safety of his whole fortune. Moreover, you may generally 
be sure of discovering these drone-like appetites whenever men 
of this sort have other. people’s money to spend. 

That is very true. 

Such a man, then, will not be single-minded but torn in two 
by internal conflict, though his better desires will usually keep 
the upper hand over the worse. Hence he presents a moi e decent 
appearance than many; but the genuine virtue of a soul in peace 
and harmony with itself will be utterly beyond his reach. 

I agree. 

Further, his stinginess weakens him as a competitor for any 
personal success or honourable distinction. He is unwilling to 
spend his money in a struggle for that sort of renown, being 
afraid to stir tp his expensive desires by calling upon them to 
second his ambition. So, like a true oligarch, fighting with only 
a small part of his forces, he is usually beaten and remains a rich 
man. 


Plutui is blind in Aristophanes' play of that name and clscv\}jcrc. 
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Quite so. 

Have w^e any further dou\)tS5 then, about the likeness between 
a state under an oligarchy and this parsimonious moftey-getter? 

None at all. 

CHAPTER XXXT (viii. 555B-562A) 

DEMOCRACY AND THE DEMOCRATIC MAN 

The type of democr'icy zvhose defects Pluto has in view could Weist 
only in a Sfnall city-state like /likens. It was not the rule of the 
majority th ou^^h elected representatives.^ but was based on the 
theory that every adult male citiz:,en had an equal right to take a 
personal part tn the govey nrneyit through the Assemhh and the 
law-courts and zvas capable of holding ayiv office. {It must be 
rerfV'moi red that more than half the popid<itioyi zeere either slaves 
zvith no civic rights or resident aliens.) At Atheyis the me?nhers of 
the Cowicil of five hundy cd.^ zchlch prepared the business and 
carried out the resolutions of the Asse?nblvj were appointed by lot 
fro?n amoyjg the candidates ZJuho preseyited the?nselves. The Assem- 
hh was nominally the zvhole body of citizens over eighteen.^ a quorum 
of 6,OCO being required for certain purposes. It zuas the sovereign 
administrative pozver.^ thouffi it could not alter the constitutional 
lazes., under zvhose i?npersonal sovereigyity the Greek citizen con- 
ceived himself to live, without the co-operation of another popular 
judicial body, the Heli.jca, composed yiominally of all citizens over 
thirty zvho had taken an oath to observe the constitution and been 
declared by the nine Archons to be duly qualified. The ideals of 
Athefiian dernocracy are set dozen in the Funeral Speech of Pericles 
('I'huc. ii, 35). lyi Plato's z'iezu, the dir cct rule of the many violated 
the fundamental principle of justice', that men, being borm zvith 
different capacities, should do only the zuork for zvhich they are fitted. 
Fitness to go verm is, he has argued, the last achievement of the 
highest natures. 

Oligarchy, by mai'iryg zvealth the end of life and failing to check 
the accumulation of propeyfy in a few hands and the raz'a^es of 
usury, so zeeakens itself that the poor see their opportunity wrest 
power from the degenerate rich. 
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In the democratic temperament the principle of freedom and 
equal rights for all is applied to the whole mob of appetites in the 
lowest part of the soul. Ignoring the distinction between the neces^ 
sarjly profitable desires^ indulged by the thrifty plutocrat without 
loss of respectability^ and the unnecessary,^ prodigal desires,^ the 
democratic man gives himself up to the pleasure of the moment,^ 
everything by turns and nothing long. 

In a later dialogue The Statesman, Plato regards even the 
more lawless type Sif democracy as superior to oligarchy^ though not 
to timocracy. 

Democracy, I suppose, should come next. A study of its rise 
and character should help us to recognize the democratic type of 
man and set him beside the others for judgement. 

Certainly that course would fit in with our plan. 

If the aim of life in an oligarchy is to become as rich as pos- 
sible, that insatiable craving would bring about the transition to 
democracy. In this way: since the power of the ruling class is 
due to its wealth, they yrill not want to have laws restraining 
prodigal young men from ruining themselves by extravagance. 
They wdll hope to lend these spendthrifts money on their pro- 
perty and buy it up, so as to become richer and more influential 
than ever. We can see at once that a society cannot liold wealih 
in honour and at the same time establish a proper sclf-contnd in 
its citizens. One or the other must be sacrificed. 

Yes, that is fairly obvious. 

In an oligarchy, then, this neglect to curb riotous living some- 
times reduces to poverty men of a not ungenerous nature. 
They settle down in idleness, some of them burdened with debt, 
some disfranchised, some both at once; and tliese drones arc 
armed and can sting. Hating the men who have acquired their 
property and conspiring against them and the rest of society, they 
long for a revolution. Meanwhile the usurers, intent upon their 
own business, seem unaware of their existence; they are too busy 
planting their own stings into any fresh victim who offers them 
an opening to inject the poison of their money; and while they 
multiply their capital by usury, they are also multiplying the 
drones and the paupers. When the danger threatens to break 
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out, they will do nothing to cquenjch the flames, either in the way 
we mentioned, by forbidding a man to do what he likes with his 
own, or by the next best remedy, which would be a la^^ enforcing 
a respect for right conduct. If it were enacted that, in general, 
voluntary contracts for a loan should be made at the lender’s 
risk,^ there would be less of this shameless pursuit of wealth and 
a scantier crop of those evils I have just described. 

Quite true. 

But, as things arc, this is the plight to whidi the rulers of an 
oligarchy, for all these reasons, reduce their subjects. As*for 
themselves, luxurious indolence of body and mind makes their 
young men too lazy and effeminate to resist pleasure or to endure 
pain; and the fathers, neglecting everything but money, have no 
higher ideals in life than the poor. Such being the condition of 
rulers and subjects, what will happen when they are thrown 
togetlier, perhaps as fellow-travellers by sea or land to some 
festival or on a campaign, and can observe one another’s de- 
meanour in a moment of danger? "J'he rich will hav.e no chance 
to feel superior to the poor. On the contrary, the poor man, 
lean and sunbuint, may find himself posted in battle beside one 
who, thanks to his wealth and indoor life, is panting under his 
burden of fat and showing every mark of distress. ‘Such men’, 
he will think, ‘are rich because we are cowards’; and when he 
and liis friends meet in private, the word will go round: ‘These 
men are no good: they are at our mercy.’ 

Yes, that is sure to happen. 

T'his state, then, is in the same precarious condition as a 
person so unhealthy tliat the least shock from outside will upset 
the balance or, even witiiout that, internal disorder will break 
out. It falls sick and is at war with itself on the slightest occasion, 
as soon as one party or the other calls in allies from a neighbour- 
ing oligarchy or democracy; and sometimes civil war begins with 
no help from without. 

Quite true. 

And when the poor win, the result is a democracy. They kill 

* At Laivs 742 I, Plato proposes a law : ‘No one shall depo<ij monc\ wit^ nyone 
he does not trust, nor lend at inteie-^t, ^incc it 1*5 pcr:Tll^Mblc for the borrower to 
refuse entirely to pay back either mtcrt*'«t or pri.icipal’ (trans. R. G. Bury). 
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some of the opposite party, banish others, and grant the rest an 
equal share in civil rights and government, officials being usually 
appointed oy lot. 

Yes, that is how a democracy comes to be established, whether 
by force of arms or because the other party is terrorized into 
giving *way. 

Now what is the character of this new regime? Obviously 
the way they govern themselves will throw light on the 
democratic type of man. 

• No doubt. 

First of all, they are free. Liberty and free speech are rife 
everywhere; anyone is allowed to do what he likes. 

Yes, so we are told. 

That being so, every man will arrange his own manner of 
life to suit his pleasure. The result will be a greater variety of 
individuals than under any other constitution. So it may be the 
finest of all, with its variegated pattern of all sorts of characters. 
Many people may think it the best, just as women and children 
might admire a mixture of colours of every shade in the pattern 
of a dress. At any rate if we are in search of a constitution, here 
is a good place to look for one. A democracy is so free that it 
contains a sample of every kind; and perhaps anyone who intends 
to found a state, as we have been doing, ought first to visit this 
emporium of constitutions and choose the model he likes best. 

He will find plenty to choose from. 

Here, too, you are not obliged to be in authority, however 
competent you may be, or to submit to authority, if you do not 
like it; you need not fight when your fellow citizens are at war, 
nor remain at peace when they do, unless you want peace; and 
though you may have no legal right to hold office or sit on juries, 
you will do so all the same if the fancy takes you. A wonderfully 
pleasant life, surely, for the moment 

For the n^oment, no doubt. 

There is a charm, too, in the forgiving spirit shown by some 
who have been sentenced by the courts. In a democracy you 
must have seen® how men condemned to death or exile stay on 
and go about in public, and no one takes any more notice than 
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he would 01 a spirit that walked ^invisible. There is so much 
tolerance and superiority to .petty considerations; such a con- 
tempt for«all those fine principles we laid down in fouftding our 
commonwealth, as when we said that only a very exceptional 
nature could turn out a good man, if he had not played as a 
child among things of beauty and given himself only to credit- 
able pursuits. A democracy trarriples all such notions under 
foot; with a magnificent indifference to the sort of life a man has 
led before he enters politics, it will promote to^honour anyone 
who merely calls himself tlie people’s friend. 

Magnificent indeed. 

These then, and such as these, are the features of a democracy, 
an agreeable form of anarchy with plenty of variety and an 
equality of a peculiar kind for equals and unequals alike. 

All that is notoriously true. 

Now consider the corresponding individual <~haracter. Or 
shall we'take his origin first, as we did in the case of the constitu- 
tion ? 

Yes. 

I imagine him as the son of our miserly oligarch, brought up 
under his father’s eye and in his father’s wavs. So he too will 
enforce a firm control over all such pleasures as lead to expense 
rather than profit — unnecessary pleasures, as they have been 
called. But, before going farther, shall we draw the dis>tlnction 
between necessary and unnecessary appetites, so as not to argge 
in tlie dark: I 

Please do so. 

There are appetites which cannot be got rid of, and there are 
all those which it does us good to f -ltd. Our nature cannot help 
seeking to satisfy both these kinds; so they may fairly be de- 
scribed as necessary. On the other hand, ‘unnecessary’ would be 
the right name for all appetites which can be got rid of by early 
training and which do us no good and in some cases do harm. 
Let us take an example of each kind, so as to form a general idea 

* A classification of appetites 11 needeJ because oligarchy, democracy, and d'*- ' ot- 
ism arc based on the suprrmaev of three sorts of appetite: (r) the necessary, (2) th« 
annecessary and ipendthnft, and (3) the lawless, distinguished later at 571 a, p. 290. 

4306.3 
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of them. The desire to eat enough plain food — just bread and 
meat — to keep in health and good condition may be called neces- 
sary.' In 'the case of bread the necessity is twofold, since it not 
only does us good but is indispensable to life; whereas meat is 
only necessary in so far as it helps to keep us in good condition. 
Beyopd these simple needs the desire for a whole variety of 
luxuries is unnecessary. Most people can get rid of it by early 
discipline and education; and it is as prejudicial to intelligence 
and self-control as it is to bodily health. Further, these un- 
necessary appetites might be called expensive, whereas the neces- 
. sary ones are rather profitable, as helping a man to do his work. 
The same distinctions could be drawn in the case of sexual 
appetite and all the rest. 

Yes. 

Now, when we were speaking just now of drones, we meant 
the sort of man who is under the sway of a host of unnecessary 
pleasures and appetites, in contrast with our miserly oligarch, 
over whom the necessary desires are in control. Accordingly, 
we can now go back to describe how the democratic type de- 
velops from the oligarchical. I imagine it usually happens in 
this way. When a young man, bred, as we were saying, in a 
stingy and uncultivated home, has once tasted the honey of the 
drones and keeps company with those dangerous and cunning 
creatures, who know how to purvey pleasures in all their multi- 
tudinous variety, then the oligarchical constitution of his soul 
begins to turn into a democracy. The corresponding revolution 
was effected in the state by one of the two factions calling in the 
help of partisans from outside. In the same way one of the con- 
flicting sets of desires in the soul of this youth will be reinforced 
from without by a group of kindred passions; and if the resistance 
of the oligarchical faction in him is strengthened by remon- 
strances and reproaches coming from his father, perhaps, or his 
friends, the opposing parties will soon be battling within him. 
In some cates the democratic interest yields to the oligarchical: a 
sense of shame gains a footing in the young man’s soul, and some 
appetites are crushed, others banished, until order is restored. 

Yes, that happens sometimes. 

But then again, perhaps, owing to the father’s having no idea 
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how to bring up his son, another ])rood of desires, akin to those 
which were banished, are secretly nursed up until they become 
numerous and strong. These draw the young man^ack into 
clandestine commerce with his old associates, and between them 
they breed a whole multitude. In the end, they seize the citadel 
of the young man’s soul, finding it unguarded by the trusty 
sentinels which keep watch over t!ic minds of men favoured by 
heaven. Knowledge, right principles, true thoughts, are not at 
their post; and the place lies open to the assaul^f false and pre- 
sumptuous notions. So he turns again to those lotus-eaters 2wd 
now throws in his lot with them openly. If his family send rein- 
forcements to the support of his thrifty instincts, the impostors 
who have seized the royal fortress shut the gates upon them, and 
will not even come to parley with the fatherly counsels of indi- 
vidual friends. In the internal conflict they gain the dav; 
modesty and self-control, dishonoured and insulted as the weak- 
nesses of an unmanly fool, are thrust out into exile; and the 
whole trew of unprofitable desires take a hand in banishing 
moderation and frugality, which, as they will have it, are nothing 
but churlish meanness. So they take possession of the soul 
which they have swept clean, as if purified for initiation into 
higher mysteries; and nothing remains but to marshal the great 
procession* bringing home Insolence, Anarch v, Waste, and 
Impudence, those resplendent divinities crowned with garlands, 
whose praises they sing under flattering names: Insolence they 
call good breeding, Anarchv freedom, Waste magnificence, and 
Impudence a manly spirit. Is not that a fair account of the 
revolution which gives free rein to unnecessary and harmful 
pleasures in a young man brought up in the satisfaction only of 
the necessary desires ? 

Yes, it is a vivid description. 

In his life thenceforward he spends as much time and pains 
and money on his superfluous pleasures as on the necessary ones. 
If he is luckv enough not to be carried beyond all bounds, the 
tumult may begin to subside as he grows older. Then perhaps he 

* Using once more the imagery of the hlcn^inian M\>trrie?, ^lato alhidw * the 
CTcning procession ^^hich conducted the image of lacchus from Athens home to^ 
EleuBii. 
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may recall some of the banished virtues and cease to give himself 
up entirely to die passions which ousted them; and now he will 
set all his 'pleasures on a footing of equality, denying tc? none its 
equal rights and maintenance, and allowing each in turn, as it 
presents itself, to succeed, as if by the chance of the lot, to the 
govenjment of his soul until it is satisfied. When he is told that 
some pleasures should be soaght and valued as arising from 
desires of a higher order, others chastised and enslaved because 
the desires are b^ise, he will shut the gates of the citadel against 
thi^ messengers of truth, shaking his head and declaring that one 
appetite is as good as another and all must have their equal rights. 
So he spends his days indulging the pleasure of the moment, now 
intoxicated with wine and music, and then taking to a spare diet 
and drinking nothing but water; one day in hard training, the 
next doing nothing at all, the third apparently immersed in 
study. Every now and then he takes a part in politics, leaping to 
his feet to say or do whatever comes into his head. Or he will set 
out to rival someone he admires, a soldier it may be, or, if the 
fancy takes him, a man of business. His life is subject to no (uder 
or restraint, and he has no wish to change an existence which he 
calls pleasant, free, and happy. 

That well describes the life of one whose motto is liberty and 
equality. 

Y es, and his character contains the same fine variety of pattern 
that we/ound in the democratic state; it is as multifarious as that 
epitome of all types of constitution. Many a man, and many a 
woman too, will find in it something to envy. So we may see in him 
the counterpart of democracy, and call him the democratic man. 

We may. 

CHAPTER XXXII (viii. 562A— rx. 57613) 

DESPOTISM AND THE DESPOTIC MAN 

The Greeks called an absolute^ unconstitutional ruler a 'tyrant\ hut 
the luord by no means always bore the sinister associations which are 
now gathering c^ound its modern equivalent^ the once honourable 
name of ^ dictator^. A tvrant mwht he^ like Peisistratus at Athens^ 
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a comparatively benevolent champtop of the common people against 
the oppression of a landed aristocracy; hut then^ as now^ Acton" s 
saying was true: 'all power corrupts; absolute powef corrupts 
absolutely" Little as Plato valued what he has described as demo~ 
cratic liberty^ no democrat could surpass him in detestation of the 
despotism which is the triumph of injustice and the very negation 
of the liberty he did believe in. 

Democratic anarchy^ carried to the extreme^ divides society into 
three classes: a growing number of ruined spendthrifts and despera- 
does; the capitalists^ quietly amassing wealth; and the mass 4 fof 
country people j working their own small farms and uninterested in 
politics. The most unscrupulous 'drones* lead an attack upon pro-' 
perty\ which drives the capitalists in self-defence to form a reaction- 
ary party. The people then put forward a champion who.^ having 
tasted blnod.^ is fated to become a human wolf the enemy of man- 
kind. 2 hrealened with assassination.^ he successfully demands a 
bodyguard or private army.^ seizes absolute pozue^y and makes the 
people his slaves. This account of the rise of despotismds adapted 
to Plato" s psychohgical standpoint^ rather than to the normal course 
of Greek history. At AihenSy for exarnphy the 'tyranny" of Peisis- 
tratus broke the pozver of the landed nobility and prepared the way 
for democracy. On the other hand democracy sometimes passed into 
despotismy as at Syracuse in Plato" s time. 

A picture follows of the miser aide condition to which the despot 
is driven to reduce himself by murdering his opponents and possible 
rivalsy till he is left with only scoundrels for company and loathed 
by the people zvhen they realize hozv they have been enslaved. 

In the individual soul despotism means the dominion of one among 
those unlazvful appetites zvhcse e.vistencey even in decent peophy is 
revealed in dreams. The democratic man allowed equal rights to 
all his desires; but this balance is easily destroyed by the grezeth of a 
master passiojiy zvhich will gradurdlx enslaz e ez'eiy ether element in 
the soul. So at last the port? ait of the per fectly unjust man is com- 
pleted for comparison with the perfectly just philosopher-king. 

Now there remains only the mt^st admired of all consrituHons 
and characters — despotism and the despot. How»does dcsp^^iism 
arise? That it comes out of democracy is fairly clear. Does th^ 
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change take place in the san^e sort of way as the change from 
oligarchy to democracy? Oligarchy was established by men with 
a certain •aim in life: the good they sought was weafch, and it 
was the insatiable appetite for money-making to the neglect of 
everything else that proved its undoing. Is democracy likewise 
ruinefl by greed for what it conceives to be the supreme good ? 

What good do you mean i^ 

Liberty. In a democratic country you will be told that liberty 
is its noblest possession, which makes it the only fit place for a 
fr^e spirit to live in. 

True; that is often said. 

Well then, as I was saying, perhaps the insatiable desire for 
this good to the neglect of everything else may transform a 
democracy and lead to a demand for despotism. A democratic 
state may fall .under the influence of unprincipled leaders, ready 
to minister to Its thirst for liberty with too deep draughts of this 
heady wine; and then, if its rulers are not complaisant enough to 
give it unstinted freedom, they will be arraigned as accursed 
oligarchs and punished. Law-abiding citizens will be insulted 
as nonentities who hug their chains; and all praise and honour 
will be bestowed, both publicly and in private, on rulers who 
behave like subjects and subjects who behave like rulers. In 
such a state the spirit of liberty is bound to go to all lengths. 

Inevitably. 

It will make its way into the home, until at last the very 
animals catch the infection of anarchy. T^'he parent falls into 
the habit of behaving like the child, and the child like the parent: 
the father is afraid of his sons, and they show no fear or respect 
for their parents, in order to assert their freedom. Citizens, resi- 
dent aliens, and strangers from abroad are all on an equal footing. 
To descend to smaller matters, the schoolmaster timidly flatters 
his pupils, and the pupils make light of their masters as well as 
of their attendants. Generally speaking, the young copy their 
elders, argu*-. with them, and will not do a§ they are told; while 
the old, anxious not to be thought disagreeable tyrants, imitate 
the yoifng and condescend to enter into their jokes and amuse- 
ments. The fiJl measure of popular liberty is reached when the 
ilaves of both sexes arc quite as free as the owners who paid for 
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them> and I had almost forgotten ^to mention the spirit of free- 
dom and ccjuality in the mutual relations of men and women. 

Well, to quote Aeschylus, we may as well speak ‘the#word that 
rises to our lips’. 

Certainly; so I will. No one who had not seen it would be- 
lieve how much more freedom the domestic animals enjoy in a 
democracy than elsewhere. The very dogs behave as if the 
proverb ‘like mistress, like maid’ applied to them; and the horses 
and donkeys catch the habit of walking down the street with all 
the dignity of freemen, running into anyone they meet who d^ 
not get out of their way. The whole place is simply bursting 
with the spirit of liberty. 

No need to tell me that I have often suffered from it on my 
way out of the town. 

Putting all these items together, you can see the result: the 
citi'/.ens become so sensitive that they resent the 'slightest appli- 
cation of control as intolerable tyranny, and in their resolve to 
have no master they end by disregarding even the law, written or 
unwritten. 

Yes, I know that only too well. 

Such then, I should say, is the seed, so full of fair promise, 
from which springs despotism. 

Promising indeed. But what is the next stage ? 

The same disease that destroyed oligarchy breaks out again 
here, with all the more force because of the prevailing licence, 
and enslaves democracy. T he truth is that, in the constitution of 
society, quite as much as in the weather or in plants and animals, 
any excess brings about an equally violent reaction. So the only 
outcome of too much freedom is likely to be excessive subjection, 
in the state or in the individual; v^hich means that the culmina- 
tion of liberty in democracy is precisely what prepares the way 
for the cruellest extreme of servitude under a despot. But 1 
think you were asking rather about the nature of that disease 
which afflicts democracy in common with oligarchy and reduces 
it to slavery. 

Yes, I was. 

What I had in mind was that set of idle spendthrifts, a. .ong 
whom the bolder spirits take the lead. We compared thes»^ 
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leaders, if you remember, to drones armed with stings, the sting- 
less drones being tlieir less cnterprfeing followers. In any society 
where thiise two groups appear they create disorder, as phlegm 
and bile do in the body. Hence the lawgiver, as a good physician 
of the body politic, should take measures in advance, no less than 
the pnudent bee-keeper who tries to forestall the appearance of 
drones, or, failing that, cuts ahem out, cells and all, as quickly as 
he can. 

Quite true. 

4 Then, to gain a clearer view of our problem, let us suppose 
the democratic commonwealth to be divided into three parts, as 
in fact it is. One consists of the drones we have just described. 
Bred by the spirit of licence, in a democracy this class is no less 
numerous and much more energetic than in an oligarchy, where 
it is despised and kept out of office and so remains weak for lack 
of exercise. But in a democracy it furnishes all the leaders, with 
a few exceptions; its keenest members make the speeches and 
transact the business, while the other drones settle on the benches 
round, humming applause to drown any opposition. Thus nearly 
the whole management of the commonwealth is in its hands. 

Quite true. 

Meanwhile, a second group is constantly emerging from the 
mass. Where everyone is bent upon making money, the steadiest 
characters tend to amass the greatest wealth. Here is a very con- 
venient source from which tlie drones can draw an abundance 
of honey. 

No doubt; they cannot squeeze any out of men of small means. 

‘The rich’, I believe, is what they call this class which pro- 
vides provender for the drones. 

Yes. 

The third class will be the ‘people’, comprising all the peasan- 
try who work their own farms, with few possessions and no 
interest in politics. In a democracy this is the largest class and, 
when once assembled, its power is supreme. 

Y cs, but it will not often meet, unless it gets some share of the 
honey. 

Well, it alw^iys docs get its share, when the leaders arc dis- 
tributing to the people what they have taken from the well-to-do. 
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always provided they can keep the lion’sShare for themselves.* 
The plundered rich are driven ti defend themselves in debate 
before thp Assembly and by any measures they can coijipass; and 
then, even if they have no revolutionary designs, the other party 
accuse them of plotting against the people and of being reaction- 
ary oligarchs. At last, when they see the people unwittingly 
misled by such denunciation into attempts to treat them unjustly, 
then, whether they wish it or not, they become reactionaries in 
good earnest. T here is no help for »t; the poisonjs injected by the 
sting of those drones we spoke of. Then follow impeachments 
and trials, in which each party arraigns the other. 

Quite so. 

And the people always put forward a single champion of their 
interests, wliom they nurse to greatness. Here, plainly enough, 
is the root from which despotism invariably springs.^ 

Y er. 

How does the transformation of the people’s champion into 
a despot begin ? You have heard the legend they tell of the shrine 
of Lycaean Zeus in Arcadia: how one who tastes a single piece 
of human flesh mixed in with the flesh of the sacrificial victims 
is fated to be changed into a wolf. In the same way the people’s 
champion, finding himself in full control of die mob, may not 
scruple to shed a brother’s blood; dragging him before a tribunal 
with .the usual unjust charges, he may foully murder him, blot- 
ting out a man’s life and tasting kindred blood with unhallowed 
tongue and lips; he may send men to death or exile with hinted 
promises of debts to be cancelled and estates to be redistributed. 
Is it not thenceforth his inevitable fate cither to be destroyed by 
his enemies or to seize absolute power and be transformed from a 
human being into a wolf ? 

It is. 

Here, then, we have the party-leader in the civil war against 


* Pericles had introduced the payment of a irnall fee to enable country people to 
come to Athens for 8er\ice on juries. This was later increa'cd to an amount com- 
pensating for the loss of a dav’s work. After the Pcloponnesun War, citizens were 
paid for attending the Assembly. There were also distributions of surplus revenue, 
corn-doles, and pa^^^ent5 for festivals. 

• Aristotle {Tvhtics^ v. observes that in the old days moet despot* b»d risen 
fiom being demagogue*. Cf. Herod, iii. l> 2 . 
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property. If he is banished, and then returns from exile in despite 
of his enemies, he will come back a finished despot. If they can- 
not procufe his banishment or death by denouncing hjm to the 
state, they will conspire to assassinate him. Then comes the 
notorious device of all who have reached this stage in the despot’s 
career^ the request for a bodyguard to keep the people’s champion 
safe for them. The requestcis granted, because the people, in 
their alarm on his account, have no fear for themselves. 

Quite true, t 

^This is a terrifying sight for the man of property, who is 
charged with being not merely rich but the people’s enemy. He 
will follow the oracle’s advice to Croesus, 

To flee by Hermus* pebbly shore. 

Dreading the coward’s shame no more.* 

Well, he would have little chance to dread it a second time. 

True; if he is caught, no doubt he will be done to death; 
whereas our champion himself does not, like Hector’s charioteer,^ 
‘measure his towering length in dust’, but on the contrary, 
overthrows a host of rivals and stands erect in the chariot of the 
state, no longer protector of the people, but its absolute master. 

Y es, it must come to tliat. 

And now shall we describe the happy condition of the man 
and of the country which harbours a creature of this stamp? 

By aJl means. 

In the early days he has a smile and a greeting for everyone 
he meets; disclaims any absolute power; makes large promises to 
his friends and to the public; sets about the relief of debtors and 
the distribution of land to the people and to his supporters; and 
assumes a mild and gracious air towards everybody. But as soon 
as he has disembarrassed himself of his exiled enemies by coming 
to terms with some and destroying others, he begins stirring up 
one war after another, in order that the people may feel their 
need of a leader, and also be so impoverished by taxation that 
they will be forced to think of nothing but winning their daily 
bread, instead of plotting against him. Moreover, if he suspects 
some of cherisjiing thoughts of freedom and not submitting to 

> Herodotus, i. 55. ■ //W, xvi. 776. 
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his rule, he will find a pretext foi; putting them at the enemy’s 
mercy and so making away with them. For all these reasons a 
despot m«st be constantly provoking wars. 

He must. 

This course will lead to his being hated by his countrymen 
more and more. Also, the bolder spirits among those who have 
helped him to power and now heJid positions of influence will 
begin to speak their mind to him and among themselves and to 
criticize his policy. If the despot is to maintainfiis rule, he must 
gradually make away with all these malcontents, until he has mot 
a friend or an enemy left who is of any account. He will need to 
keep a sharp eye open for anyone who is courageous or high- 
minded or intelligent or rich; it is his happy fate to be at war 
with all such, whether he likes it or not, and to lay his plans 
against them until he has purged the commonwealth.* 

A iini -^ort of purgation! 

Yes, the cvuct opposite of the medical procedure, which 
removes the worst elements in the bodily condition and leaves 
the best. 

There seems ro be no choice, if he is to hold his power. 

No; he is confined to the happy alternatives of living with 
people most of whom are good for nothing and who hate him 
into the bargain, or not living at all. And the greater the loathing 
these Actions inspire in his countrymen, the more he will need 
trustworthy recruits to strengthen his bodyguard. Where will 
he turn to find men on whom he can rely? 

They will come flocking of their own accord, if he offers 
enough pay. 

Foreigners of all sorts, you mean — yet another swarm of 
drones. But why not draw upon the home supply? He could 
rob the citizens of their slaves, emancipate them, and enroll them 
in his bodyguard. 

No doubt they would be the most faithful adherents he could 
find. 

* At Cor^. 510 B Socratci remarks that 1 despot cannot make friends with his 
betters, whoTn he will fear, or with his inferiors, whom he will despise, but only 
with men of like character, who w'lll truckle to him. In vi\. 332 c PUto says 
that Dionysius 1 was too clever to trust anyone, and ‘there is no surer sign or moral 
character than the lack of trustworthy friends’. ^ 
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What an enviable conditio^ for the despot^ to put his trust in 
such friends as these, when he has made away with his earlier 
supporter!! He will, of course, be the admiration of all* this band 
of new-made citizens, whose company he will enjoy when every 
decent person shuns him with loathing. It is not for nothing 
that the tragic drama is thought to be a storehouse of wisdom, 
and above all Euripides, whoie profundity of thought appears in 
the remark that ‘despots grow wise by converse with the wise’, 
meaning no doubt by the wise these associates we have described. 

•Yes, and Euripides praises absolute power as godlike, with 
much more to the same effect. So do the other poets.* 

That being so, the tragedians will give a further proof of their 
wisdom if they will excuse us and all states whose constitution 
resembles ours, when we deny them admittance on the ground 
that they sing the praises of despotism. At the same time, I 
expect they will go the round of other states, where they will 
hire actors with fine sonorous voices to sway the inclination of 
the assembled crowd towards a despotic or a democratic consti- 
tution. Naturally they are honoured and well paid for these 
services, by despots chiefly, and in a less degree by democracies. 
But the higher they mount up the scale of commonwealths, the 
more their reputation flags, like a climber who gives in for lack 
of breath. However, we are wandering from our subject. Let 
us go back to the despot’s army. How is he to maintain tin’s fine, 
ever-shifting array of nondescripts? 

No doubt he will spend any treasure there may be in the 
temples,^ so long as it will last, as well as the property of his 
victims, thus lightening the war-taxes imposed on the people. 

And when that source fails? 

Clearly he will support himself, with his boon-companions, 
minions, and mistresses, from his parent’s estate. 

I understand: the despot and his comrades will be maintained 
by the common people which gave him birth. 

Inevitably. 

* The ancients often quote lines from the tra^^rdians, is many people now quote 
Shakespeare, without regard to the context or the fact that a dramatist is not 
responsible for all the sentiments expressed by his characters. 

* In the ancient world temples were to some extent used like banks for the safo 
deposit of valuables, since robbery would involve the additional guilt of sacrilege. 
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But how ifthe people resept this and say it is not right fqr the 
father to support his grown-up son — it ought to be the other 
way about; they did not bring him into being and set*him up in 
order that, when he had grown great, they should be the slaves 
of their own slaves and support them together with tlieir master 
and the rest of his rabble; he was to be the champion to set them 
free from the rich and the so-callbd upper class. Suppose they 
now order him and his partisans to leave the country, as a father 
might drive his son out of the house along *with his riotous 
friends ? 

Then, to be sure, the people will learn what sort of a creature 
it has bred and nursed to greatness in its bosom, until now the 
child is too strong for the parent to drive out. 

Do you mean that the despot will dare to lay violent hands on 
this father of his and beat him if he resists? 

Yes, v/'ACii once he has disarmed him. 

So the despot is a parricide, with no pity for the weakness of 
age. Here, it seems, is absolutism openly avowed. The people, 
as they say, have escaped the smoke only to fall into the fire, 
exchanging service to free men for the tyranny of slaves. I'hat 
freedom which knew no bounds must now put on the livery 
of the most harsh and bitter servitude, where the slave has be- 
come the master. 

Yes, that is what happens. 

May we sav, then, that we have now sufficiently described 
the transition from democraev to despotism, and what despotism 
is like when once established? 

Yes, quite sufficiently. 

Last comes the man of despotic character. It remains to ask 
how he develops from the demix'ratic tvq:>e, what he is like, and 
whether his life is one of happiness or of misery. 

Yes. 

Here I feel the need to define, more fully than we have so far 
done, the number and nature of the appetites. Otherwise it will 
not be so easy to sec our way to a conclusion. 

Well, it is not too late. 

Quite so. Now, about the appetites, here is the point I wanT 
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to make plain. Among the vnnec^essary pleasures Rnd desires,* 
some, I should say, are unlawful. Probably they are innate in 
every ond; but when they are disciplined by law and by the 
higher desires with the aid of reason, they can in some people be 
got rid of entirely, or at least left few and feeble, although in 
others they will be comparatively strong and numerous. 

What kind of desires do ybu mean ? 

Those which bestir themselves in dreams, when the gentler 
part of the soul sVumbers and the control of reason is withdrawn; 
then the wild beast in us, full-fed with meat or drink, becomes 
rampant and shakes off sleep to go in quest of what will gratify 
its own instincts. As you know, it will cast away all shame and 
prudence at such moments and stick at nothing. In phantasy it 
will not shrink from intercourse with a mother or anyone else, 
man, god, or brute, or from forbidden food or any deed of blood. 
In a word, it will go to any length of shamelessness and folly. 

Quite true. 

It is otherwise with a man sound in body and mind, who, be- 
fore he goes to sleep, awakens the reason within him to feed on 
high thoughts and questionings in collected meditation. If he 
has neither starved nor surfeited his appetites, so that, lulled to 
rest, no delights or griefs of theirs may trouble that better parr, 
but leave it free to reach out, in pure and independent thought, 
after some new knowledge of things past, present, or to come; if, 
likewise, he has soothed his passions so as not to fall asleep with 
his anger roused against any man; if, in fact, he does not take his 
rest until he has quieted two of the three elements in his soul and 
awakened the third wherein wisdom dwells, then he is in a fair 
way to grasp the truth of things, and the visions of his dreams 
will not be unlawful. However, we have been carried away 
from our point, which is that in every one of us, even those who 
seem most respectable, there exist desires, terrible in their un- 
tamed lawlessness, which reveal tliemselves in dreams. Do you 
agree ? 

Ido. 

Remember, then, our account of the democratic man, how 
his character was shaped by his early training under a parsi- 
* ^distinguished at 558 d, p. 277. 
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monious father, who respected orjy the businesslike desires, dis- 
missing the unnecessary ones as concerned with frivolous^ em- 
bellishments. Then, associating with more sophisticated people 
who were a prey to those lawless appetites we have just described, 
he fell into their ways, and hatred of his father’s miserliness 
drove him into every sort of extravagance. But, having a better 
disposition than his corrupters, he cHme to a compromise between 
the two conflicting ways of life, making the b^t of both with 
what he called moderation and avoiding alike*the meanness of 
the one and the licence of the other. So the oligarchical man was 
transformed into the democratic type. 

Yes, I hold by that description. 

Now imagine him grown old in his turn, with a young son 
bred in his ways, who is exposed to the same influences, drawn 
towards the utter lawlessness which his seducers call perfect 
freedom, while on the other side his father and friends lend their 
support to the compromise. When those terrible wizards who 
would conjure up an absolute ruler in the young man’s soul begin 
to doubt the power of their spells, in the last resort they contrive 
to engender in him a master passion, to champion the mob of idle 
appetites which are for dividing among themselves all available 
plunder — a passion that can only be compared to a great winged 
drone. Like a swarm buzzing round this creature, the other 
desires' come laden with incenseandperfumes, garlands and wine, 
feeding its growth to the full on the pleasures of a dissolute life, 
until they have implanted the sting of a longing that cannot be 
satisfied. 1 7'hen at last tin’s passion, as leader of the soul, takes 
madness for the captain of its guard and breaks out in frenzy; 
if it can lav hold upon any thoughts or desires that are of good 
report and still capable of shame, it kills them or drives them 
forth, until it has purged the soul ot all sobriety and called in tlie 
partisans of mildness to fill the vacant place. 

That is a complete picture of how the despotic character de- 
velops. 

Is not this the reason why lust has long since been called a 
tyrant? A drunken man, too, has something of this tyrannical 

* The winged drone, it w'ill be remembered, ii naturally stin^css (552 c, , 

The word translated by ‘passion* is Eroi, tnd Era was commonly pictured with wsnglf 
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Spirit^ and so has the lunatic w,ho dreams that fee can lord it over 
all mankind and heaven besides. Thus, when nature or habit 
or both haVe combined the traits of drunkenness, lust, and lunacy, 
then you have the perfect specimen of the despotic man. 

Quite true. 

Such, then, being his origih and character, what will his life 
be like ? 

I give it up. You must tell me. 

fi will. When a master passion is enthroned in absolute 
dominion over every part of the soul, feasting and revelling^with 
courtesans and all such delights will become the order of the day. 
And overy day and night a formidable crop of fresh appetites 
springs up, whose numerous demands quickly consume whatever 
income there may be. Soon he will be borrowing and trenching 
on his capital;' and when all resources fail, the lusty brood of 
appetites will crowd about him clamouring. Goaded on to frenzy 
by them and above all by that ruling passion to which they ser\e 
as a sort of bodyguard^ he will look out for any man of property 
whom he can rob by fraud or violence. Money he must have, no 
matter how, if he is not to suffer torments. 

All tliat is inevitable. 

Now, just as a succession of new pleasures asserted themselves 
in his soul at the expense of tlie older dries, so this young man will 
claim £he right to live at his parents’ expense and help himself to 
their property when his own portion is spent. If they resist, he 
will first try to cheat them; and failing that, he will rob them by 
force. If the old people still hold out, will any scruple restrain 
him from behaving like a despot? 

I should not have much hope for the parents of such a son. 

And yet consider, Adeimantus: his father and mother have 
oeen bound to him by the closest tics all his life; and now that 
they are old and faded, would he really be ready to beat them for 
tlie sake of the charms of some new-found mistress or favourite 
who has no sort of claim on him? Is he going to bring these 
creatures under the same roof and let them lord it over his 
parents ? 

I believe he would. 
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It IS no vc^y enviable lot^ then, to cive birth to a despotic 
son. 

It is not. 

And now suppose that his parerus* resources begin to fail, 
while his appetites for new pleasures have mustered into a erreat 
swarm in his so\d*, he will begin by breaking into someone's 
house or robbing a trav'eller by nid^ht, and eo on to sweep some 
ternj)lc clean of its treasures. Meanvvliile, tlie old approved 
Ixliels about right and wrong which Iv had as a ?ljild will ben\’er- 
powered bv' thoughts, oiue i.t Id in sii!n<-( t!< 'u, hut now emar^ti- 
pated to secamd that inasu-r T'.--.i<.'i whose b. cm ird rhev form, 
[n his deniocraric da vs v.diM* lie wav sp‘]| under ’■'le ce.ntrol of his 
fither and of the laws, rhev bioke I a-dv ni sleep: but now 
til It this passirei has set uj) an ahs- d",'*e diiMdnion^ he h.is o.-ne 
f ^r all his wiikn^g rh* •: m }i, m d t ) he f’'o:n time to time in 
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people, create the despot out^of that one anvong-their number 
whose soul is itself under the most*'tyrannical despotism. 

Yes, such a state of mind would naturally be his best quali- 
fication. 

All goes smoothly if men are ready to submit. But the country 
may resist; and tlien, just as he began by calling his father and 
mother to order, so now he will discipline his once loved father- 
land, or motherland as the Cretans call it, and see that it shall 
live in subjectiort' to the new-found partisans he has called in to 
enf*!ave it. So this man’s desires come to their fulfilment. 

Y es, that is true. 

In private life, before they gain power, men of this stamp 
either consort with none but parasites ready to do them any 
service, or, if they have a favour to beg, they will not hesitate 
themselves to cringe and posture in simulated friendliness, which 
soon cools off when their end is gained. So, throughout life, the 
despotic character has not a friend in the world; he is sometimes 
master, sometimes slave, but never knows true friendship or 
freedom. There is no- faithfulness in him; and, if we were right 
in our notion of justice, he is the perfect example of the unjust 
man. 

Certainly. 


CHAPTER XXXIII (ixr. 5760-588 a) 

THE JUST AND UNJUST LIVES COMPARED IN RESPECT 
OF HAPPINESS 

By tracing the portraits of the philosopher-king and of the despot^ 
Socrates has now set in contrast the ideally just man and the ideally 
unjust^ in response to the original demand of Glaucon and Adei- 
mantus {Chap, V), It remains to point out which life is the happiest. 
Three arguments are advanced, 

(r) The man whose soul is under the despotism of a master pas- 
sion is the unhappiest by three tests of well-being: freedom^ wealthy 
and security from fear. His unlimited licence to 'do what he likes' 
not genuine freedom^ which consists in doing what the true^ i.e, the 
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reasonable^ self^wilh for the good of the whole man, {In the Gorgias 
466jf. Socrates argues against Polus that the autocrat is least of 
all men aible to do what he wills in this sense,) No mhn is rich^ 
whose desires can never be satisfied. The despot moreover y as the 
enemy of mankind^ must live haunted by fear, 

(2) When the tzvo lives are compared in respect of pleasantness^ 
the best judge is the philosopher^ tdho alone has experienced the 
peculiar pleasures of all three part^ of the souly and whose ex~ 
perience is supported by insight and reasoning, \lt appears herey 
more clearly than elsewherey that each part of the soul has^ts 
characteristic desircy and that desires are defined by differences in 
their objects. This fits in with the suggestion at 485 D {p, 187) 
that desire is a single fund of energy which can be turned from one 
object to another Tike a stream diverted into another bed'.) 

(3) The third proof turns on the distinction between pure or posi^ 
tive pleasure and pleasure which is illusory because exaggerated by 
contrast with a preceding pain of want. Thus the pleasure of 
eating is enhanced by the pain of hunger which it relieves^ and this 
is said to be true of most sensual pleasureSy but’ not {it is implied) of 
the pleasures enjoyed by the soul independently of the body, Intel^ 
lectual satisfactions are also more realy in proportion as the mind 
and the truth it feeds on are more real than the body and its earthly 
food. The despoty being enslaz.ed to the lowest of all desires and 
appetiteSy is at the farthest remove from the pure and real pleasures 
accessible to the philosophic ruler. [The distinctions betzueen true 
and falscy or pure and mixedy pleasures are drawn in greater 
detail in the Philebus.) 

To sum up, then; this worst t\’pe of man is he who behaves in 
W'aking life as we said men do in their dreams. The born despot 
who gains absolute power must come to this, and the longer he 
lives as a tyrant, the more this character grows upon him. 

Inevitably, s:iid Glaucon, who now took his turn to answer. 

Now shall we find that tlie lowest depth of wickedness goes 
with the lowest depth of unhappiness, and that the misery of the 
despot is really in proportion to tlie extent and duration of his 
power, though the mass of mankind may hold many diff*^ ent 
opinions ? 
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Yes, that much is certain.* 

It is true, is it not? that each type of individual — the despotic, 
the demcfcratic, and so on — resembles the state with the corre- 
sponding type of constitution, and will be good and happy in 
a corresponding degree, 

Ybs, of course. 

In point of excellence, then, how does a state under a des- 
potism compare with the one governed by kings, such as we first 
described ? 

•They are at opposite extremes: the best and the worst. 

I shall not ask which is which, for that is obvious. Is your 
estimate the same with respect to tlieir degrees of happiness or 
misery?. We must not let our eyes be dazzled by fixing them 
only on the despot himself and some few of his supporters; we 
should not decide until we have looked into every corner and 
inspected the life of the whole community. 

That is a fair demand. Everyone must see that a state is most 
wretched under a despot and happiest under a true king. 

And in judging between the corresponding individuals, is it 
not equally fair to demand the verdict of one who is not dazzled, 
like a child, by the outward pomp and parade of absolute power, 
but whose understanding can enter into a man’s heart and see 
all that goes on within? Should we not all do well to listen to 
such a competent judge, if he had also lived under the same roof 
and witnessed the despot’s behaviour, not only in the emergencies 
of public life, but towards intimates in his own household, where 
he can best be seen stripped of his theatrical garb? We might 
then ask for a report on the happiness or misery of the despot as 
compared with the rest of the world. 

Yes, that would be perfectly fair. 

Shall we, then, make believe that wc ourselves are qualified to 
judge from having been in contact with despots, so tliat we may 
have someone to answer our questions?* 

By all means. 

Bearing in mind, then, the analogy between state and indi- 

* Plato, it is gcj;ierally agreed, here implies that he himself is qualified to judge 
by his experience of living at the court of Dionysius I of Syracuse on his first visit 
io the West in 388/7 b.c., Introd., p. xxiii. 
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viduaf, you shall t<ill me what you^thinlc of the condition of each 
in turn. To begin with the'state: is it free under a desp<Jt, or 
enslaved i 

Utterly enslaved. 

And yet you see it contains some who are masters and free 
men. 

Yes, a few; but almost the wlif)le of it, including the most 
respectable part, is degraded to a miserable slavery. 

If tlie individual, tlicn, is analogous to the smte, we shall find 
the same order of things in him: a soul labouring under ^he 
meanest servitude, the best elements in it being enslaved, while 
a small part, which is also the most frenzied and corrupt, plays 
the master. Would you call such a condition of the soul freedom 
or slavery ? 

Slavery, of course. 

Aiid ji’st as a state enslaved to a tyrant canfiot do what it 
really wishes, so neither can a soul under a similar tvranny do 
what it* wishes as a whole. Cjoadcd on against its will bv the 
sting of desire, it will be filled with confusion and remorse. 
Like the corresp.>nding state, it must always be poverty-stricken, 
unsatisfied, and haunted bv fear. Nowhere else will there be so 
much lamentation, groaning, and anguish as in a country under 
a despotism, and in a soul maddened by the tvranny of passion 
and lust. 

It cannot be otherwise. 

T hese, I think, were the considerations that made you judge 
such a state to be the most unhappy of all. 

Was I not right? 

Ccrtainlv. But, in view of the same factb, what would you 
sav of the despotic type of individual r 

That he is by far tlie most miserable of men. 

There I think you arc wrong. You will perhaps agree that 
tlicre is a still lower depth of miserv, to be found in a man of this 
temperament who has not the good fortune to remain in a 
private station but is thrust by circumstance into the position ol 
an actual despot. 

Judging hv what we ha\c said already, I sl'WDuld think thai 
must be true. 
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Vcs; but this is thc*most injportant of all questions, the choice 
betA^een a good and an evil life; ind we must be content with 
nothing short of a reasoned conviction. Am I right ii\ thinking 
that some light may be gained from considering those wealthy 
private individuals who own a large number of slaves? In that 
respect they are like the despot, though his subjects are still more 
numerous. Now, as you kno*Ar, they do not live in terror of their 
servants. 

No; what have they to fear? 

J^Iothing. But do you see why? 

Yes; it is because the individual is protected by the whole 
community. 

True; but imagine a man owning fifty or more slaves, miracu- 
lously caught up with his wife and children and planted, along 
with all his household goods and servants, in some desert place 
where there wiere no freemen to come to his rescue. Would he 
not be horribly afraid that his servants would make away with 
him and his family ? He would be driven to fawn upon some of 
the slaves with liberal promises and give them their freedom, 
much against his will. So he would become a parasite, dependent 
on his own henchmen. 

That would be his c nly way to escape destruction. 

Moreover, the plac ; he was transported to might be sur- 
rounded by neighbours who would not tolerate the claims of one 
man to^lord it over others, but would retaliate fiercely on anyone 
they caught in such an attempt. 

In that case he would be in still more desperate straits, 
hemmed in on all sides by enemies. 

Is not that a picture of the prison to which the despot is con- 
fined ? His nature is such as we have described, infested with all 
manner of fears and lusts. However curious he may be, he alone 
can never travel abroad to attend the great festivals which every 
freeman wants to witness, but must live like a woman ensconced 
in the recesses of his house, envying his .countrymen who can 
leave their homes to see what is worth seeing in foreign lands. 
You spoke just now of the despotic character, ill governed in his 
own soul, as the most miserable of men; but these disadvantages 
lhave mentioned add to his wretchedness when he is driven by 
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ill luck out o^his |)rivate station tp become an actual de^ot and 
undertake to rule others whpn he is not his own master. *You 
might aawell force a paralytic to leave the sheltered life of an 
invalid and spend his days in fighting or in trials of physical 
strength. 

Quite true, Socrates; that is a fair comparison. 

So the despot’s condition, my •dear Glaucon, is supremely 
wretched, even harder than the life you pronounced the hardest 
of all. Whatever people may think, the actual tyrant is really 
the most abject slave, a parasite of the vilest scoundrels. Nf^er 
able to satisfy his desires, he is alwavs in need, and, to an eye that 
sees a soul in its entirety, he will seem the poorest of the poor. 
His condition is like that of the country he governs, haunted 
throughout life by terrors and convulsed with anguish. Add to 
this what we said before, that power is bound to exaggerate 
every fault and make him ever more enviou^^, treacherous, unjust, 
friendless, impure, harbouring every vice in his bosom, and hence 
only less of a calamity to all about him than he is to himself. 

No man of sense will dispute that. 

Then the time has come for you, as the final judge in this 
competition, to decide who stands first in point of happiness and 
to arrange in order all our five types of character, the kingly, the 
timocratic, the oligarchic, the democratic, the despotic. 

The decision is easy. In respect both of goodness and of 
happiness I range them in the order in which they have entered 
the lists. 

Shall we hire a herald, then, or shall I myself proclaim that, 
in the judgement of the son of Ariston, the happiest man is he 
who is first in goodness and justice, namely the true king who is 
also king over himself; and the most miserable is that lowest 
example of injustice and vice, the born despot whose tyranny 
prevails in his own soul and al>o over his country. 

Yes, vou mav proclaim that. 

May I add that it would make no difference if the true charac- 
ter of both should remain unknown to heaven and to mankind? 

You may. 

Very well, said I; that may stand as one of our proofs. Buft 
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I want to consider a second one, which can, I«{hink, be based on 
our division of the soul into thred parts, corresponding to the 
three orders in the state. Each part seems to me to hav/^ its own 
form of pleasure and its peculiar desire; and any one of the three 
may govern the soul. 

Haw do you mean ? 

There was the part with v/hich a man gains knowledge and 
understanding, and another wherchv he shows spirit. The third 
was so multifarious that wc could hnd no single appropriate 
nayie; we called it after its chief and most pinvcrful characteristic 
‘appetite’, because of the intensity of all the appetites connected 
wnth eating and drinking and sex and so on. We also called it 
rnoney-lo\ ing, because inohev is the principal means of satisf\ ing 
desires of this kind. Gain is the source of its pleasures anti the 
object of its affection; so ‘money-loviijg’ or ‘gain-loving’ might 
be tlie best single expression to sum up the nature of this part of 
the soul for the purpose of our discussion. 

I agree. 

'The spirited demerit, again, we think t:>f as whollv bent upon 
winning power and victory and a gov)d name. So we might call 
it honour-loving or ambitious. 

V^ery suitably. 

Whereas the part whereby we gain knowledge and under- 
itanding is least of all concciiied with wealth or ie[)urati():i. 
Obviously its sole endea\ '>ur is to know the tuitii, and we may 
jpeak of it as loving knowledge and ph!!-)'.'>p!iic. 

Quite so. 

And the human soul is sometimes governed bv this principle, 
jometimes by one of tlie other two, as the case mav be. Hence 
we recognise three main classes of men, the philosophic, the 
imbitious, and the lovers of gain. So tlierc will aUo be three 
corresponding forms of pleasure. 

Certainly. 

Now, if you choose to ask men of these three types, which of 
their lives is tlie pleasantest, each in turn will praise his own 
above the rest. The man of business will say that, as compared with 
profit-making, fhc pleasures of winning a high reputation or of 
laming are worthless, except in so far as they bring in money. 
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Xhe atnbitiovis.mar] will despise the pleasure aerivea irom money 
as vulgar, and the pleasure oHearning, if it does not bring fame, 
as moons(jine. The philosopher, again, will think thar.the satis- 
faction of knowing the truth and always gaining fresh under- 
standing is beyond all comparison with those other pleasures, 
which he will call ‘necessary’ in tiie fullest sense; for he would 
have JK) use for them, if they wcre^iot unavoidable. In this dis- 
pute abemt tlie pleasures ufeach class and as to which of the three 
li\cs as a whole is not inerelv better and noWer but actuallv 
pleasanter or less p^dniul, how one to know wliO'.c judgcmeii^ is 
tlie truest? 

I am iKit prep.ireil to sav. 

Well, think' ol it in tins v\av. Wdi’at ’s r^fjuired f:r a sound 
judgeirieiit r Ckin it test on any bc'Uer foundation tlian experi- 
ence, or insinjit, or reas' tning r 

Su*eJv not. 

'l ake exper cnee, tb^.n. W'iiieh of our three men lias the 
fullest acquaintance until all the {ihcoures we h-ve nienrioneJ? 
Has the lo\er gain such an und^r^tandii g of the truth as to 
krK)W by expcrici*ce the pleasure of knouh^dge better than the 
philov)j''hcT knows the pliMsure of g.iin? 

No, all the advantage lies with the philosopher, who cannot 
help exoeiiencing both tbe • 'her kinds o[ plLasure fiom child- 
hood u^, wiierecs the !o\er <.»f Lain is under no necessity to taste 
the sweetnc'ss of uik’l : stainhng tiie *’iirh rhinos; rather he 
wn)uld not hiid it easy to gain lluit experience, howe\cr hard he 
slioulvi ti y. 

In experience of both sorts ot pleasure, then, the philosopher 
has the advantage over the lover of gain. How docs he compare 
with the ambitious man? N he les.s well acquainted with the 
pleasures of honour than the tether is with the pIe..suresof wisdom? 

No, honour comes to them all, if they accomplish their 
several purpi^scs; the rich man is esteemed by many people, and 
so are the brave man and the wise. So the pleasure of being 
honoured is familiar to them all; but only the philosopher can 
know how sweet it is to contemplate the truth. 

'riien, so far as experience goes, he is the bejt judge of the 
three. 
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Yes, by far. 

Snii the only one m whom experience is seconded by insight.* 
Yes. 

, Further, we agreed that the decision must be reached by 
means of reasoning; and this is peculiarly the tool of the philoso- 
pher} not of the money-lover or of the ambitious man. 

No doubt. 

Now, if wealth and profit were the most satisfactory criteria, 
the judgements ^f value passed by the lover of gain would be 
nearest to the truth; and if honour, courage, and success were 
the test, the best judge would be the man who lives for honour 
and victory; but since the tests are experience, insight, and 
reasoning — ? 

The truest values must be those approved by the philosopher, 
who uses reason for the pursuit of wisdom. 

Of the thr^ kinds of pleasure, then, the sweetest will belong 
to that part of the soul whereby we gain understanding and 
knowledge, and the man in whom that part predominates will 
have the pleasantest life. 

It must be so; in praising his own life the wise man speaks with 
authority. 

What life or form of pleasure will this judge rank second? 

Obviously, that of the warlike and ambitious temperament 
It comes nearer than the business man’s to his own. 

And the pleasure of gain will come last, it seems. 

Surely. 

So now the just man has scored a second victory over the un- 
just. There remains the third round, for which the wrestlers at 
the Great Games invoke Olympian Zeus, the Preserver;^ and a 
fall in this bout should be decisive. I seem to have heard some 
wise man say that only the pleasures of intelligence arc entirely 
true and pure; all the others arc illusory. 

> Ipsight or intelligence will help him to learn more from a less amount of 
experience. 

* At banquets the third libation wat offered to Zeus the Preserver. This passage 
teems to imply that competitors at the Olympic Games had a corresponding custom. 
Plato it fond of qudting the phrase ‘the third (libation) to the Preserver’, where hit 
tegumentt culminate at the third ttage. 
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That showW settle tlie matter. JJut what does it mean? 

I shall discover the meaning, if you will help me by answering 
my questions. We speak of pain as the contrary of pliasure. Is 
there not also a neutral state between the two, in which the min^ 
feels neither pleasure nor pain, but is as it were at rest from both ? 

Yes. 

Well, you must have heard people say, when they are ill, that 
nothing is pleasanter than to be well, though they never knew 
it until they were illj and people in great pain^vill tell you that 
relief from pain is the greatest pleasure in the world. There #re 
many such cases in which you find the sufferer saying that the 
height of pleasure is not positive enjoyment, but the peace which 
comes with the absence of pain. 

Yes; I suppose, at such moments the state of rest becomes 
pleasurable and all that can be desired. 

In the same way, then, when enjoyment corned to an end, the 
cessation of pleasure will be painful. 

I suppose so. 

If so, that state of rest which, we said*, li^ between pleasure 
and pain, will be sometimes one, sometimes the other. But if it 
is neither of the two, how cm it become both i 

I do not think it can. 

And besides, both pleasure and pain are processes of change* 
which take place in the mind, are they not? whereas the neutral 
condition appeared to be a state of re.^t between the two. So can 
it be right to regard tlie absence of pain as pleasant or the absence 
of enjoyment as painful? 

No, it cannot. 

It follows, then, that the state of rest is not really either 
pleasant or painful, but only appears so in these cases by contrast, 
'^rhere is no soundness in these appearances; by the standard of 
true pleasure they are a sort of imposture. 

I'hat seems to be the conclusion. 

You might be tempted, in these instances, to suppose that 
pleasure is the same thing as relief from pain, and pain the same 

* Plato is thinking sprcially of pleasures, like that of satisfying hunger, ' nich 
accompany the physical process of restoring the normal (neutral) state, xtrhiui hai 
been depleted with accompanying pain. 
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as the cessation of pleasure; but, as an instance tb the contrary, 
consider pleasures which do not follow on pain. There are plenty 
of them; the best example is the pleasures of smell. These occur 
suddenly with extraordinary intensity; they are not preceded by 
any pain and they leave no pain behind when they cease. 

Quite true. 

We are not to be persuadM, then, that relief from pain is th<* 
same thing as pure pleasure, or cessation of pleasure the same 
as pure pain. 
fNo. 

On the other hand, the class of pleasures which do involve 
some sort of relief from pain may be said to include the great 
majority and the most intense of all the pleasures, so called, 
which reach the mind by way of the bodv; and the s:ime 
description applies to the pleasures or pains of anticipation 
which precede* them. 

Yes. 

Here is an analogy, to illustrate their nature. You think of 
the world as divided Into an upper region and a lower, with a 
centre between them.* Now if a person were transported from 
below to the centre, he would be sure to think he w'as moving 
‘upwards’; and when he was stationed at the centre and looking 
in the direction he had come from, he would imagine he was in 
the upper region, if he had never seen the part which is really 
above the centre. And supposing he were transported back again, 
he would think he was travelling ‘downwards’, and this time he 
would be right. His mistake would be due to his ignorance of 
the real distinctions between the upper and lower regions and 
the centre. 

Clearly. 

You will not be surprised, then, if people whose ignorance of 
truth and reality gives them many unsound ideas, are similarly 
confused about pleasure and pain and the intermediate state. 
When the movement is towards a painful condition, they are 
right in believing that the pain is real; but when they are passing 
from a state of pain to the neutral pointy they are firmly con- 

* A popular view, adopted for purposes of illuitratioa here, but corrected at 
f'hmuut 6a C. 
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vinced that they ar^ approaching tlje pleasure of complete satis- 
faction. In their ignorance <?f true pleasure, they are deceived 
by the cotjtrast between pain and the absence of pain, j^st as one 
who had never seen white might be deceived by the contrasj 
between black and grey. 

Certainly; I should be much more surprised if it were not so. 

Then look at it in this way. As^hunger and thirst are states 
of bodily inanition, which can be replenished by food, so ignor- 
ance and unwisdom in the soul arc an emptiness to be filled by 
gaining understanding. Of the two sorts of nourishment, v^ll 
not the more real yield tlie truer satisfaction ? 

Clearly. 

Which kind of nourishment, then,* has the higher claim to 
pure reality — food-stufFs like bread and meat and drink, or such 
things as true belief, knowledge, reason, and in a word all the 
excellences of the mind ? You mav decide by asking yourself 
whether somtining which is closely connected with the un- 
changing and immortal world of truth and itself shares that 
nature togetlier with the thing in which 'it exists, has more or 
less reality than something which, like the thing which contains 
it, belongs to a world of mortality and perpetual change. 

No doubt it is much more real. 

And a higher or lower degree of reality goes with a greater or 
less measure of knowledge and so of truth 

Necessarily. 

And is there not, to speak generally, less of truth and reality 
in the things winch scr\e the needs of the body than in tho^e 
which feed the soul ? 

Much less. 

And, again, less in tlie body itself than in the soul? 

Certainly. 

And in proporticni as the sustenance and the thing sustained 

I The text here is corrupt and much di‘'putcd With the slight change of et to ^ 
at ^8 5 c 1 2 the MS text cjn be htera 1 \ renJeed as tollows? . ‘And do^s the substance 
of an alxxjvs unthinging thing partake a .v more of realitv than ot kno^* ledge 
No — Or of truth^ — No. (In other the substance of in ilwa\8 unchanging 

thing partakes of knowledge and so of truth fuit ar mu^h as it does of reality.) rj 
(sc. oraia) dAiffltint ^TToy ov nal ouata? [ijrTov And doe not 

the bill ‘‘tar v e hu h pit i akt •> le**** of t ruth, aho partake less of reahtv ? Ncccs . Jy. 
(‘To partake ul knowledge’ here bctins to mean 'icfbe know able .) 
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by it are more real, the sati/sfaction itself \% a more real satis- 
fectlbn. 

Of course. 

Accordingly, if the appropriate satisfaction of natural needs 
constitutes pleasure, there will be more real enjoyment of true 
pleasure in such a case; whereas in the opposite case the satis- 
faction is not so genuine orSecure and the pleasure is less true 
and trustworthy. 

Inevitably. 

rXo conclude, then; those who have no experience of wisdom 
and virtue and spend their whole time in feasting and sclfrindul- 
gence are all their lives, as it were, fluctuating downwards from 
the central point and bacic to it again, but never rise beyond it 
into the true upper region, to which they have not lifted their 
eyes. Never really satisfied with real nourishment, the pleasure 
they taste is unbertain and impure. Bent over their tables, they feed 
like cattle with stooping heads and eyes fixed upon the ground; 
so they grow fat and breed, and in their greedy struggle kick and 
butt one another to death with horns and hoofs of steel, because 
they can never satisfy with unreal nourishment that part of 
themselves which is itself unreal and incapable of lasting satis- 
faction. 

Your description of the way most people live is quite in the 
oracular style, Socrates. 

Does it not follow that the pleasures of such a life are illusory 
phantoms of real pleasure, in which pleasure and pain are so 
combined that each takes its colour and apparent intensity by 
contrast with the other? Hence the frenzied desire they im- 
plant in the breasts of fools, who fight for them as Stesichorus 
says the combatants at Troy fought, in their blindness, for a 
phantom Helen.* 

Yes, that is bound to be so. 

Take, again, the satisfaction of the spirited clement in our 
nature. Must not that be no less illusory, when a man seeks, at 
all costs, to gratify his ambition by envy, his love of victory by 

* At Vhaedrui 243 a FMato refers to the legend that the poet Stesichorus, divinely 
punished with blindness for defaming Helm, regained his siplit only by writing ■ 
recantatipn declaring that she never went to Troy, but was all the wiiile in Egypt. 
Euripides’ Helen is based Qn this story. 
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violence, and his ijl-temper bv outbursts* of passion, without 
sense or reason ? 

It muse 

What then? May we boldly assert that all the desires botJ^ 
of the gain-loving and of the ambitious part of our nature will 
win the truest pleasures of which they are capable, if they accept 
the guidance of knowledge and reason and pursue only those 
pleasures which wisdom approves? Such pleasures will be true, 
because truth is their guide, and will also be*propcr to their 
nature, if it is a fact that a thing always finds in what is best 
it something akin to its real self. 

Well, that is certainly a fact. 

To conclude, then, each part of the soul will not only do its 
own work and be just when the whole soul, with no inward 
conflict, follows the guidance of the wisdom-loving part, but 
it also wuil erijoy the pleasures that are proper to h and the best 
and truest of which it is capable;^ whereas if either of the other 
two parts gains the upper hand, besides failing to find its own 
proper pleasure, it will force the others to putsue a false pleasure 
uncongenial to their nature. 

Yes, 

Now would not these evil effects be most of all produced by 
the elements farthest removed from philosophy and reason, that 
is to sav, from subordination to law ? Such, we have seen, are 
the lustful and despotic appetites; whereas the orderly and kingly 
desires stand nearest to the controlling reason. Accordingly, the 
despot is at the farthest remove from the true pleasure proper to 
man’s nature, and his life is the least pleasant, in contrast with 
tlie king’s, who stands at the opposite extreme. Have you any 
notion how much less pleasant it is? 

No, tell me. 

There arc, it seems, three kinds of pleasure, one genuine 
and two spurious.* The despot, in his flight from law and reason, 
goes beyond the bounds even of the spurious kinds, to surround 
himself with pleasures comparable to a bodyguard of slaves.* 

* Note that Plato doei not hold that lower desires should be altogether suppressed ‘ 
or mortified. 

• Corresponding to the three parta of the soul and to the kin^, the timMr^:, and 

the oligarch. * As described at 573 ^ * 9 *- • 
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The measure of his Inferiority can hardly be e:cprcssed, unless 
perhaps in this way. The despot, you remember, was at the 
third remove from the oligarch; for the democratic man came 
between. If that was right, the pleasure he enjoys will be a 
phaptom three times less real than the oligarch’s. And the oli- 
garch himself was third in rank below the king, if we identify 
kingship with the rule of the best. So the number representing 
the distance that separates this phantom pleasure of the despot 
from reality will be three times three; and when that number is 
squared and cubed, calculation will show how gn*at the interval 
becomes. Conversely, you will find that, in respext of trnth and 
reality, the kingly life is seven hundred and twenty-nine times 
the pleasanter, and the despot’s more painful bv the same 
amount.^ 

I feel quite overwhelmed by vour estimate of the diii -rence 
between the jirstand unjust man, on thescoreof plrMsureand pain. 

All the same, my figure is correct and applicable to the 
of men as surclv as the reckoning of ilavs and ni ghts, inijinhs, 
and ve.irs.^ And if the good and )ust in in is so far super loi to tlie 
bad and unjust in point of pleasure, ih'-re is no sa\dng be how iin\ h 
more his life will surpass the otlier’s in grace, ihibilit) , .tiid \ c rue. 

I entiiely agree. 


C H A Vr E R X X X I V ; i\'. .sh-S 

jusTH'i,, .\or i.Nji'S'MCi:, T'> ri ).’ ■ i '.'of. 

Sc>Lf 6 ^fes rives the fv’ /f to 'i .'1^0 t, .ti v, 

rcr.'Jed in rg/v.’.vj sf-a.h at gjoj-: p, /•/- 

justvc pays ichcn it p^'.cs unpunisiicd. 'i he 'jUt \:r-n r- , . w, / 

' '1 h?* l: 'K ; t '"f bi'!’; •.''■a rl » fevr, w ' i- : r. ,j ' i t. . u I'l , t 

1 1 IS r.'- 1 c' ' 1 ii J v'. V o to t <• ; I ■ '■> 'It- t . : . r, ~ n, i ,■ u 

A/\:/iS /'.'./.o, 1^’), liOtrs tile rMr-;. r . .^'r • ■ i r .. li'i'r to ri i'. : • r, . m 

tf e b ua’"* o* 27 a« \v r ,1 -n tiic cu: e «)t rj. I i. ■ ii . i it t })'' i . ; ■ i o' ' i.. Si. i 

(/Jf I'T, pr ^ I j, w i.i..ii '•l.aj.n for Rf.i'O' j ii. i.r- /./r. /w ' ’ . S 

Accoifii' ' to Cr. '*on: in Je dif nat is i o (I'wl .o/,, /■' f > a a (! v* 
P\ih<i^nicjiu I'iii'.ol.ii;-' ret. ko-’Ctl 3^4^ '•li''" 'in-l iTf-u:. i .Iv ti,e .1 oi' r " i* er of 
•niglil;.; to tiir year, ami 2X >^>4^ ' 7^‘>- i J-i'* < 'I'lim M.".‘ i;'.l i.n-; lie 

had also a ‘gU’at vc^r’ of yz(, w; )i.t!i.s. 'Jin-r i.<\ ■ it..ii lur.i | 1. 
macrocosm and rniam^o .n, \vh.t.h sccr.i to in laiM .i^ t.c, may not be liic: 'lly meant, 
but they Cannot have teen niercr.iomtri jC to I'iaio. 
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punistiments nfier deaths expressly excluded at the outset^ is still 
reserved for the closing myth in. Chap, XL. 

This chapter ends with a doubt whether the ideal statg can ever 
be founded on earth. There is more hope that^ here and there,, som^ 
man may come near to realising the ideal of justice in the economy 
of his own soul. Plato had before him the example of Socrates him- 
self the one man he knew who seemee^to have found complete happi- 
ness in ^living well*. 

Good, said I. And now that the argument has brought usxto 
this point, let us recall something that was said at the outset, 
namely, if I remember aright, that wrongdoing is profitable 
when a man is completely unjust but has a reputation for justice. 

Yes, that position was stated. 

Wclh we arc now agreed about die real meaning and con- 
sequences of doing wrong as well as of doing right, and the time 
has come to point out to anyone who maintains that position 
what his’statement implies. We may do so by likening the soul 
to one of those many fabulous monsters said to have existed long 
ago, such as the Chimaera or Scylla or Cerberus, which com- 
bined the forms of several creatures in one. Imagine, to begin 
with, the figure of a multifarious and many-headed beast, girt 
round with heads of animals, tame and wild, which it can grow 
out of itself and transform at will. 

That would tax the skill of a sculptor; but luckily the stuff 
of imagination is easier to mould than wax. 

Now add two other forms, a lion and a man. The many- 
headed beast is to be the largest by far, and the lion next to it in 
size. Then join them in such a wav that the three somehow 
grow together into one. Lastly, mould the outside into the like- 
ness of one of them, the man, so that, to eyes which cannot see 
inside the outward sheath, the whole may look like a single 
creature, a human being. 

Very well. What then? 

We can now reply to anyone who says that fojr this human 
creature wrongdoing pays and there is nothing to be gained by 
doing right. This simply means, we shall tell h\m, that it y lys 
to feed up and strengthen the composite beast and all that belong} 

4J06.3 
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to the lion, and to starve the man till he is so^enfeebled that the 
othe^ two can drag him whither they will, and he cannot bring 
them to li»/e together in peace, but must leave them to* bite and 
struggle an4 devour one another. On the other hand, to declare 
that justice pays is to assert that all our words and actions should 
tend towards giving the man within us complete mastery over 
the whole human creature,® and letting him take the many- 
headed beast under his care and tame its wildness, like the 
gardener who trains his cherished plants while he checks the 
gro^ATth of weeds. He should enlist the lion as his ally, and, 
caring for all alike, should foster their growth by first reconciling 
them to one another and to himself. 

Yes, such are the implications when justice or injustice is 
commended. 

From every point of view, then, whether of pleasure or 
reputation or advantage, one who praises justice speaks the truth; 
he who disparages it does not know what it is that he idly con- 
demns. 

I agree; he has no conception. 

But his error is not wilful; so let us reason with him gently. 
We will ask him on what grounds conduct has come to be ap- 
proved or disapproved by law and custom. Is it not according 
as conduct tends to subdue the brutish parts of our nature to the 
human — perhaps I should rather say to the divine in us — or to 
enslave our humanity to the savagery of the beast i Will he agree? 

Yes, if he has any regard for my opinion. 

On that showing, then, can it profit a man to take money 
unjustly, if he is thereby enslaving the best part of his nature to 
the vilest? No amount of money could make it worth his while 
to sell a son or daughter as slaves into the hands of cruel and 
evil men; and when it is a matter of ruthlessly subjugating all 
that is most godlike in himself to whatsoever is most ungodly 
and despicable, is not the wretch taking a bribe far more disas- 
trous than the necklace Eriphylc took as the price of her hus- 
band’s life?* 

■ Eriphylc was brjbed with ■ necklace by Polynicrs to persuade her hu'sband, ti.p 
acer Ampljiaraos, to become one the seven champions who made war on Thebes 
«•! of whom all but one lost their lives. 
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Far morcy said Cl^^ucon, if I mjiy answer on his behalf.* 

You will agree, too, with the reasons why certain faults have 
always been condemned: profligacy, because it gives ^oo much 
licence to the multiform monster; self-will and ill temper, whcp 
the lion and serpent* part of us is strengthened till its sinews are 
overstrung: luxury and eflFeminacy, because they relax those 
sinews till the heart grows faint; flattery and meanness, in that 
the heart’s high spirit is subordinated to the turbulent beast, and 
for the sake of money to gratify the creature’s insatiable greed 
the lion is browbeaten and schooled from youth up to beco|ne 
an ape. Why, again, is mechanical toil discredited as debasing? 
Is it not simply when the highest thing in a man’s nature is 
naturally so weak that it cannot control the animal parts but 
can only learn how to pamper them ? 

I suppose so. 

Then, if wc say that people of this sort ought to be subject to 
the highest type of man, we intend that the subject should be 
governed, not, as Thrasymachus thought, to his own detriment, 
but on the same principle as his superior, who is himself governed 
by the divine element within him. It is better for everyone, we 
believe, to be subject to a power of godlike wisdom residing 
within himself, or, failing that, imposed from without, in order 
that all of us, being under one guidance, may be so far as pos- 
sible equal and united, ^'his, moreover, is plainly the intention 
of the law in lending its support to every member of the com- 
munity, and also of the government of children; for we allow 
them to go free only when we have established in each one of 
them as it were a constitutional ruler, whom we have trained to 
take over the guardianship from the same principle in oursehes. 

True. 

On what ground, then, can wc say that it is profitable for a 
man to be uniust or self-indulgent or to do any disgraceful act 
which will make him a worse man, tluni^h he may gain money 
and power.? Or how can it proht the wrongdoer to escape de- 
tection and punishiiK'nt .? He will only grow sffil w.orse; whereas 
if he is found out, chastisement will tame the brute in him and 
lay it to rest, while the gentler part is set free; anj thus the tire 

* Thr i^rnrnf. nrrhan^ a a\n\br’ of cunnine. occtirs here or.b iit the text is SOUO^I. 
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soul, restored to its native souiTidness, will gain^^in th« temperance 
and ‘righteousness which wisdoni brings, a condition more 
precious than the strength and beauty which health brings to 
ttie body, in proportion as the soul itself surpasses the body in 
wortlj. To this end the man of understanding will bend all his 
powers through life, prizing in the first place those studies only 
which will fashion these qu^^ities in his soul; and, so far from 
abapdoning the care of his bodily condition to the irrational 
pleasures of the bl ute and setting his face in that direction, he will 
not. even make health his chief object. Health, strength, and 
beauty he will value only in so far as they bring soundness of 
mind, and you will find him keeping his bodily frame in tune 
always for the sake of the resulting concord in the soul. 

Yes, if he is to have true music in him. 

And in the matter of acquiring wealth he will order his life 
in harmony with the same purpose. He will not be carried away 
by the vulgar notion of happiness into heaping up an unbounded 
store which would bring him endless troubles. Rather, in adding 
to or spending his substance, he will, to the best of his power, be 
guided by watchful care that neither want nor abundance may 
unsettle the constitution set up in his soul. Again, in accepting 
power and honours he will keep the same end in view, ready to 
enjoy any position in public or private life which he thinks will 
make fiim a better man, and avoiding any that would break down 
the established order within him. 

Then, if that is his chief concern, he will have no wish to 
take part in politics. 

Indeed he will, in the politics of his own commonwealth, 
though not perhaps in those of his country, unless some miracu- 
lous chance should come about 

I understand, said Glaucon: you mean this commonwealth we 
have been founding in the realm of discourse; for I think it 
nowhere exists on earth. 

No, I replied; but perhaps there is a pattern set up in the 
heavens* for qne Who desires to see it and, seeing it, to found one 

■ ‘The heaveni* probably means the visible order (cosmos) of the universe (some- 
time! called ‘the heaven’) and in particular of the heavenly bodies, which preserves 
the stars Jrom wron^ and manifests, though imperfectly, the ditmc order which the 
pjiilosopher tries to reproduce in himself (500 b ff., p. 204. Cf. the account of the 
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in himself. But vihether it exists ^nywheVc or ever will exist is 
no matter; for this is the only commonwealth in whose *p<flitics 
he can cycr take part. 

I suspect you are right. 

Astronomcr-Cuarflians in J.aus xil. 965 ff). The word has not the Christian 
iSBOciations of ‘hcavcn‘ or of fhc kingdom of )i/*aven. But this passage inspired both 
Stoics and Christians with the idea of the Cily of God. 



PART V (BOOK X, 595A-608B) 

The quarrel between philosophy and 

POETRY 

The attack on poetry in this Part has the air of an appendix, only 
superficially linked /vith the preceding and following context. Possibly 
the strictures oi\ dramatic poetry in Chapter IX had become known* 
ancTprovokcd criticism to which Plato wished to reply. In discussing 
the early education of the Guardians he began by limiting the dramatic 
recitations of school-children .to tlie impersonation [mimesis) of appro- 
priate types of character and forbidding the realistic imitation (also 
mimesis) of animals’ criea and lifeless noises. Then, somewhat unex- 
pectedly, he proposed to banish altogether from his commonwealth all 
poetry which did not conform to these standards, in terms which sug- 
gested the complete exclusion of tragedy and comedy (p. 83). 

The excuse for returning to the subject of poetry is that, since that 
earlier passage, we have'had (i) the metaphysical distinction of the 
intelligible world of Forms known to the philosopher and the sensible 
world which alone is recognized by the lover of sights and sounds 
(Chapters XIX and XXIV); and (2) the analysis of the soul into three 
elements (Chapter XIII). These furnish the basis for a wider attack 
(i) on poetr}’ and art in general as far removed from any apprehension 
of reality and (2) on dramatic poetry as psychologically injurious. 


CHAPTER XXXV (x. 595A-602B) 

HOW REPRESENTATION IN ART IS RELATED TO TRUTH 

Readers who take this chapter as stating^ for its own sake^ an 
aesthetic theory of the nature of art are surprised and shocked: the 
point of view seems as perverse^ and even stupid^ as Tolstoy's in 
What is Art? The muin object of attack^ however^ is the claim^ 
currently made by sophists and professional reciters of the Homeric 

* Since books were not printed or publi’^hcd at a fixed date, MS. copies of parti 
of a long work migl^t be circulated privately and pass out of the author’i control. 
In the Va%menidei Zeno compIain| that this had happened to an early treatise of bia 
OM, which he would have preferred to aupprebS. 
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poemy^ that H^mer in particular^ and in a Ijss degree the tragdldiansy 
were masters of all technical* knowledge^ from wagon^huilding or 
chariot^driving to strategy^ and also moral and religious guides to 
the conduct of life,^ As such^ the poet becomes the rival of the philoso-^ 
pher as conceived by Plato^and the study of poetry an alt emotive ‘to 
the severe intellectual training of the Academy. If wisdom is to be 
gained only through knowledge of ths real world of Forms disclosed 
by Dialectic^ the claim that the poet can educate mankind to virtue 
must be as hollow as the pretence that the artijt knozus all dbout 
shoemaking because he can paint a life-like picture of a shoemaker. 
How much knowledge of ultimate values does the poet need in order 
to paint in words his pictures of human life ? 

The painter is taken first by way of illustration. A picture of a 
bed is a two-dimensional representation of the appearance of a 
solid object seen at a certain angle. The object itself is only a par- 
ticuLir beOj which^ as a part of the material world^ is not a wholly 
real things since it comes into being and perishes and is perpetually 
changing; it belongs to the realm of Becoming characterized in 
Chapter XIX. This actual bed.^ however .,'is nearer to reality than 
the picture^ because it is one of many embodiments of the essential 
nature common to all beds. Beds can be made of wood or iron or 
canvas and may vary indefinitely in size^ shape^ colour.^ etc. But 
they cannot be called beds at all unless they serve the purpose of a 
bed^ a thing designed to be slept on. This purpose^ however hard 
to define^ may be called the essence or Form of Bed^ and in Platons 
view it is the unique and unvarying reality which must he^ however 
imperfectly.^ embodied in any bed.^ and is in one sense the meaning 
of the word ^Bed\ [Plato speaks here of this essential Bed as 'in 
the nature of things\ i.e. in the real world of FGr?ns.^ and as made 
by a gody though the Forms are elsewhere described as not made by 
anyone^ but etetmaly a7id there is a difficulty in supposing eternal 
Forms of the products of human workmanship. These pointSy hozv- 
every need not be pressed. The bed was perhaps chosen for illus- 
trative purposes because beds are olvioufty made by a practical 
craftsmany whom Plato zrishes to contrast wmh the fine a^tisty 

* Such as Ion in Plato’s dialogue of that name. 

* In Xenophon's Sympvstum, iii. 5* Nicrratus savs his fathar made him L-*n all 
Homer by heart in order that he might become asgooJ man. 
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whereas the maker ofSiatural^ohjects^ the divipe Demiurge of the 
Timatf us, is a mythical figure who cduld not he introduced without a 
long explapation,) T he upshot is that the artist's picture of i? bed is at 
two removes from the essential Form, It is only as it were a mirror^ 
image of a sensible things which itself is only one embodiment [luith 
many accidental features) of the real Form^ the object of knowledge. 

Poetry is like a pictt^re in u ords^ a representation of life. How- 
ever skilfully executed,^ it is no evidence that the poet really possessed 
the knowledge refuired for the right conduct of actual life. This 
knmvledge is not to he gained by studying his portraits of heroic 
characters^ any more than we can lear n htnv to drive a chariot or 
conduct a campaign from his descriptions of a chariot-race or of the 
Trojan war. Socrates' examination of the poets had convinced him 
that they worked^ not with conscious intelligence^ hut from inspira- 
tion^ like seers and oracle-mongers who do not understand the 
meaning of the fine language they use (Apology, 22 b ). 

In this chapter mimesis has a wider sense than dramatic im- 
personation: the nearest English word is ^representation' applicable 
to many forms of fine Urt, The usual rendering ^imitation' is mis- 
leading, We do not say that Garrick^ still less that ShakespearCy 
imitated the character of Hamlet; or that Raphael imitated 
fulius II; or that the Passion music imitates religious emotion. 
In all these cases mimesis would he used. The substantive mi metes 
can he rendered in this context by 'artist'. On the other handy 
mimesis does also mean 'imitation' y and this encourages the sug- 
gestion that tragic acting is on a level with mimicry and that fine 
art in general is no more than a copying of external appearances. 
The view that a work of art is an image or likeness (eilcon) of some 
originaly or holds a mirror up to naturey became prominent towards 
the end of the fifth century together with the realistic drama of 
Euripides and the illusionistic painting of Zeuxis. Plato's attack 
adopts this theory. The art which claims to be 'realistic' isy in his 
vieWy as far as possible from reality. See T. B, L, W ebstery 
'Greek Theories of Ari and Literature down to 400 B.C'y Classical 
Quarterly, X3aiii^^i93g), 166. 

Indeed, I conjtinued, our commonwealth has many features 
which make me thjnk ib was based on very sound principles, 
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espccfaljy oyn rulj not on any account h admit the poetry of 
dramatic representation.! Now that we have distinguished the 
several parts of the soul, it seems to me clearer thaij ever that 
such poetry must be firmly excluded. 

What makes you say so ? 

Between ourselves — for you will not denounce me to the 
tragedians and the other dramatists — poetry of that sort seems 
to be injurious to minds which dc not possess the antidote in a 
knowledge of its real nature. 

What have you in mind? 

I must speak out, in spite of a certain affection and reverence 
I have had from a child for Homer, who seems to have been the 
original master and guide of all this imposing company of tragic 
poets.* However, no man must be honoured above the truth; 
so, as I sav, I must speak my mind. 

Do, by all means. 

Listen then, or rather let me ask you a question. Can you 
tell me ‘what is meant by representation in general? I have no 
very clear notion myself. 

So you expect me to have one ! 

Why not ? It is not always the keenest eye that is the first to 
see something. 

True; but when vou are there I should not be very desirous 
to tell what I saw, however plainly. You must use your own 
eyes. 

Well then, shall we proceed as usual and begin by assuming 
the existence of a single essential nature or Form for every set of 
things which we call bv the same name? Do you understand? 

Ido. 

^riien let us take any set of things you choose. For instance 
there are anv number of beds or of tables, but only two Forms, 
one of Bed and one of Table. 

* At 3gS A (p. 83) Plato srrmed to rxclude all dramatic poetry because this 

contain? n«> narrative but involves the impersonation of all types of character, 

good or bail, whereas epic, for instance, can limit speeches to character to the repre- 
sentation of virtuous or heroic tvpes. He will now argue tnat a^ poetry and other 
forms of art are essentially mrmrsts. The meaning of the word is obviously enlarged 
where he speaks ju^l below of ‘rcpreMcnf ition in general’. 

• The plots of Greek traprdv were normally stones borro\ped from epic poetry* 
Hence Homer was spoken ot a? the first iiagiL p<_et. 
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Ajid we are in the habit of saying that the craftsman, when 
he makes the beds or tables we use or whatever it ma^ be, has 
before his mind the Form* of one or other of these pieces of 
ftirnitu/'e. The Form itself is, of course, not the work of any 
craftsman. How could it be ? 

It could not 

Now what name would you give to a craftsman who can 
proUuce all the t|jings made by every sort of workman? 

He would need to have very remarkable powers! 

Wait a moment, and you will have even better reason to say 
so. For, besides producing any kind of artificial thing, this same 
craftsman can create all plants and animals, himself included, 
and earth and ^ky and gods and the heavenly bodies and all the 
things under the earth in Hades. 

That sounds like a miraculous feat of virtuosity. 

Are you incredulous? Tell me, do you think there could be 
no such craftsman at all, or that there might be someone who 
could create all these things in one sense, though not in another?* 
Do you not see that you could do it yourself, in a way ? 

In what way, I should like to know. 

There is no difficultyj in fact there are several ways in which 
the thing can be done quite quickly. 7'he quickest perhaps 
would be to take a mirror and turn it round in all directions. In 
a very short time you could produce sun and stars and earth and 
yourself and all the other animals and plants and lifeless objects 
which we mentioned just now. 

Yes, in appearance, but not the actuab things. 

Quite so; you are helping out my argument. My notion is 
that a painter is a craftsman of that kind. You may say that the 
things he produces are not real; but there is a sense in which he 
too does produce a bed. 

‘ ‘Form* d>3cs not mean ‘shape’, but the essential properties which constitute what 
the thing, by definition, is. • 

* 'The divine Demiunre of the creation-myth in the Ttmaeus is pictured as fashion- 
ing the whole visible trorld after the likeness of the eternal Forms, wliich he does 
QOt create but uses as models. He is thus the maker of uatural objects, corresponding 
to the carpenter who makes artificial objects; and both, as makers of actual things, 
are superior to the painter or poet, who makes all things only 'in a way', by creating 
«oerc temWancea like images in a inirror. 
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Yes, the appeanance of oi\e. 

And what of the carpenter? Were you not saying just’now 
that he only inalces a particular bed, not what we call^the Form 
or essential nature of Bed? 

Yes, I was. 

If so, what he makes is not the reality, but only something 
that resembles it. It would not b'^ right to call the work of a 
carpenter or of any other handicraftsman a perfectly real tWng, 
would it? 

Not in the view of people accustomed to thinking on tkese 
lines.* 

We must not be surprised, then, ;f even an actual bed Is a 
somewhat shadowy thing as compared with reality. 

True. 

Non ‘ ^nll we make use of this example to throw light on our 
question as to the true nature of this artist who represents things? 
We havp here three sorts of bed: one which exists in the nature 
of things and wliich, I imagine, w^e could.only describe’ as a pro- 
duct of divine workmanship; another made by the carpenter; 
and a third by the painter. So the three kinds of bed belong 
respectively to the domains of these three: painter, carpenter, 
and god. 

Yes.- 

Now the god made only one ideal or essential Bed, whether 
by choice or because he was under some necessity not to make 
more than one; at anv rate tw'o or more were not created, nor 
could they possibly come into being. 

Why not ? 

Because, if he made e\cn so manv as tw'o, then once more a 
single ideal Bed would make its appearance, w’hose character 
those two would share; and that one, not the two, would be the 
essential Bed. Knowing this, the god, washing to be the real 
maker of a real Bed, not a particular mayufacturcr of one par- 
ticular bed, created one which is essentiallv urxique. 

So it appeai-s. 

* Familiar with the Platonic docfnrip, as opposed to curren^ materialism, v ch 
regards the beds we sleep on as real tilings and the platonic Form as a mcr« ‘abstrac- 
tion* or notion rxi<;tinff onlv in our minds. 
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Shall we call him, then, the author of the I’-ue hature of Bed, 
or something of that sort? 

Certainly he deserves the name, since all his works constitute 
t|ie reaJ nature of things. 

Aqd we may call the carpenter the manufacturer of a bed? 

Yes. 

Can we say the same of the painter ? 

Certainly not. 

Then what is he, with reference to a bed ? 

J think it would be fairest to describe him as the artist who 
represents the things which the other two make. 

Very well, said I; so the work of the artist is at the third 
remove from the essential nature of the thing? 

Exactly. 

The tragic poet, too, is an artist who represents things; so this 
will apply to Mm: he and all other artists are, as it were, third 
in succession from the throne of truth.* 

Just so. 

We are in agreement, then, about the artist. But now tell me 
about our painter: which do you think he is trying to represent — 
the reality that exists in the nature of things, or the products of 
the craftsman ? 

The products of the craftsman. 

As Jthey are, or as they appear? You have still to draw that 
distinction.^ 

How do you mean ? 

I mean:, you may look at a bed or any other object from 
jstraight in front or slantwise or at any angle. Is there then any 
difference in the bed itself, or does it merely look different ? 

It only looks different. 

Well, that is the point Does painting aim at reproducing 
any actual object as it is, or the appearance of it as it looks ? In 
other words, is it a repfesentation of the truth or of a semblance ? 

Of a semblance. 

* jowett and Campbell quote from Dante Virgil's description of human art as the 
'grandchild of God’, since art is said to copy nature, aitd nature is the child of God : 
« cAt •vostr* drtt a Dto quasi i nipote^ Inferno zi. 105. 

* The 4i*tinction is needed to exclude another possible sense of mimesis^ the pro- 
diY'tion of a complete reph'ca. 
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The art of*rcp»iesentationj theif, is a long way from reality; 
and apparently the reason why there is nothing it cannot repro- 
duce is that it grasps only a small part of any object, and that only 
an image. Y our painter, for example, will paint us a shoemaker, 
a carpenter, or other workman, without understanding any one 
of their crafts;* and yet, if he were a good painter, he might 
deceive a child or a simple-minded person into thinking his 
picture was a real carpenter, if he showed it them at some distance. 

No doubt. 

But I think there is one view we should take in all such cases. 
Whenever someone announces that he has met with a person 
who is master of every trade and know^ more about every subject 
than any specialist, we should reply that he is a simple fellow who 
has apparently fallen in with some illusionist and been tricked 
into thinking him omniscient, because of his own inability to 
discriminate between knowledge and ignorance and the represen- 
tation of appearances. 

Quite true. 

Then it is now time to consider the tragic poets and their 
master, Homer, because we are sometimes told that they under- 
stand not only all technical matters but also all about human 
conduct, good or bad, and about religion; for, to write well, a 
good poet, so they say, must know his subject; otherwise he 
could not write about it. We must ask whether these people 
have not been deluded by meeting with artists who can represent 
appearances, and in contemplating the poets’ work have failed 
to see that it is at the third remove from reality, nothing more 
than semblances, easy to produce with no knowledge of the truth. 
Or is there something in what they say? Have the good poets 
a real mastery of the matters on which the public thinks they 
discourse so w'cll ? 

It is a question we ought to look into. 

Well then, if a man were able actually to do the things he 
represents as well as to produce images of them, do you believe 

* Knowledge of carpentry is the essence of the carpenter, wAat makes him \ 
carpenter. The painter could not reproduce this knowledge in his picture, even ' he 
possessed it himself. This may sound absurd as an objection to art, but PI it 
thinking rather of the application to the poet, for w'hom it was claimed that he both 
pouessed technical and moral knowlcdjie and reproduced it in hia w*>rk« 
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he would seriously give himself up to making these images and 
take' that as a completely satisfying object in life? I should 
imagine that, if he had a real understanding of the a^rtions he 
rppresents, he would far sooner devote himself to performing 
them»in fact. The memorials he would try to leave after him 
would be noble deeds, and he would be more eager to be the hero 
whose praises are sung than ^Jle poet who sings them. 

yes, I agree; he would do more good in that way and win a 
greater name. 

JHere is a question, then, that we may fairly put to Homer or 
to any other poet. We will leave out of account all mere matters 
of technical skill: we will not ask them to explain, for instance, 
why it is that, if they have a knowledge of medicine and not 
merely the art of reproducing the way physicians talk, there is 
no record of any poet, ancient or modern, curing patients and 
bequeathing hft> knowledge to a school of medicine, as Asclepius 
did. But when Homer undertakes to tell us about matters of die 
highest importance, such as the conduct of war, statesmanship, 
or education, we have a right to inquire into his competence. 
‘Dear Homer’, we shall say, ‘we have defined the artist as one 
who produces images at the third remove from reality. If your 
knowledge of all that concerns human excellence was really such 
as to raise you above him to the second rank, and you could tell 
what* courses of conduct will make men better or worse as indi- 
viduals or as citizens, can you name any country which was 
better governed thanks to your efforts ? Many states, great and 
small, have owed much to a good lawgiver, such as Lycurgus at 
Sparta, Charondas in Italy and Sicily, and our own Solon. Can 
you tell us of any that acknowledges a like debt to you ?’ 

I should say not, Glaucon replied. 1 lie most devout admirers 
of Homer make no such claim. 

Well, do we hear of any war in Homer’s day being won under 
his command or thanks to his advice? 

No. 

Or of a npmWr of ingenious inventions and technical con- 
trivances, which would show that he was a man of practical 
ability like Th^iles of Miletus or Anacharsis the Scythian?* 

f ^ Thales (early sixth ’cent.) nAdc a fortune out of a corner in oil-mills when his 
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Nothing df *tlie fort. 

Well, if there is no mention ot public services, do we hear of 
Momer in his own lifetime presiding, like Pythagor2s, over a 
band of intimate disciples who loved him for the inspiration of 
his society and handed down a Homeric way of life, like the 
way of life which the Pythagoreans called after their founder and 
which to this day distinguishes them from the rest of tlie world? 

No; on the contrary, Homer’s friend with the absurd name, 
Creophylus,* would look even more absurd wfien considered as 
a product of the poet’s training, if the story is true that he coan- 
pletely neglected Homer during his lifetime. 

Yes, so they say. But what do you think, Glaucon? If 
Homer had really possessed the knowledge qualifying him to 
educate people and make them better men, instead of merely 
giving a poetical representation of such matters^ would he not 
have attracted a host of disciples to love and revere him? After 
all, any number of private teachers like Protagoras of Abdera 
and Prodicus of Ceos^ have succeeded in convincing their con-* 
temporaries that they will never be fit to manage affairs of state 
or their own households unless these masters superintend their 
education; and for this wisdom they are so passionately admired 
that their pupils are all but ready to carry them about on their 
shoulders. Can we suppose that Homer’s contemporaries, or 
Hesiod’s, would have left them to wander about reciting their 
poems, if they had really been capable of helping their hearers to 
be better men ? Surely they would sooner have parted with their 
money and tried to make the poets settle down at home; or failing 
that, they would have danced attendance on them wherever 
they went, until they had learnt from them all they could. 

I believe you are quite right, Socrates, 

We may conclude, then, that all poetry, from Homer onwards, 
consists in representing a semblance of its subject, whatever it 

knowledgr of the itars enabled him to predict a larpc olive harvest, thus proving that 
wise men could be rich if they chose (Aristotle, Pouncs, i. 1 17''* Anacharsis was said 
to have invented the anchor and the potter’s wheel (Diog. Laert. i. 105). 

* Crcophylui* oame is supposed to be derived from two words meaning ‘flesh’ and 

*tribc\ lie IS said to have been an epic poet from Chios. • 

• Two of the most famous Sophists of the fifth cgnturv. Plato’s Protap^ai gives 
a vivid picture of them on a visit to a rich patron at Athens. 
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may .be, including any kind of human excellence, no grasp 
of the reality. We were speaking just now of the painter who 
can produce what looks like a shoemaker to the spectator who, 
being as ignorant of shoemaking as he is himself, judges only by 
form ^nd colour. In the same way the poet, knowing nothing 
more than how to represent appearances, can paint in words his 
picture of any craftsman so '&s to impress an audience which is 
equally ignorant and judges only by the form of expression; the 
inherent charm metre, rhythm, and musical setting is enough 
to xfiake them think he has discoursed admirably about general- 
ship or shoemaking or any other technical subject. Strip* what 
the poet, has to say of its poetical colouring, and I think you must 
have seen what it comes to in plain prose. It is like a face which 
was never really handsome, when it has lost the fresh bloom of 
youth. 

Quite so. 

Here is a further point, then. The artist, we say, this maker 
of images, knows nothing of the reality, but only the appearance. 
But that is only half the story. An artist can paint a bit and 
bridle, while the smith and the leather-worker can make them. 
Does the painter understand the proper form which bit and 
bridle ought to have? Is it not rather true that not even the 
craftsmen who make them know that, but only the horseman 
who understands their use?* 

Quite true. 

May we not say generally that there are three arts concerned 
wfth any object — the art of using it, the art of making it, and 
the art of representing it? 

Yes. 

And that the excellence or beauty or rightness of any imple- 
ment or living creature or action has reference to the use for 
which it is made or designed by nature ?^ 

Yes. 

* In the a) PItto’i half-brother Antiphon, who had tran-^frrred 

his interest from philosophy to horses, is discovered instructing a smith about nuking 
a bit. Ancient craftsmen were far less specialixed than ours. A blacksmith and a 
cobbler to-day migh| need instructions from a jockey. 

* Thmrecalla the uspeiation of a thing's pcculiai acellcnce or 'virtue* with ita 
f%jction, 351 D, p. 37. 
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It rollaws, theij, that the user must know most about the per- 
formance of the thing he uses and must report on its good dr bad 
points to the maker. The flute-player, for example, will tell the 
irtstrumcnt-maker how well his flutes serve the player’s purpose, 
and the other will submit to be instructed about how they should 
be made. So the man who uses any implement will speak of its 
merits and defects with knowledge, whereas the maker will 
take his word and possess no more than a correct belief, w^bich 
he is obliged to obtain by listening to the mai/who knows. 

Quite so. 

But what of the artist ? Has he either knowledge or correct 
belief? Does he know from direct e^^erience of the subjects he 
portrays whether his representations are good and right or not ? 
Has he even gained a correct belief by being obliged to listen to 
someone who docs know and can tell him how they ought to be 
represented ? 

No, he has neither. 

If the‘artist, then, has neither knowledge nor even a correct 
belief about the soundness of his work, what becomes of the 
poet’s wisdom in respect of the subjects of his poetry? 

It will not amount to much. 

And yet he will go on with his work, without knowing in 
what way any of his representations is sound or unsound. He 
must, apparently, be reproducing only what pleases the taste or 
wins the approval of the ignorant muititude.* 

Yes, what else can he do? . • • 

We seem, then, so far to be pretty well agreed that the artist 
knows nothing worth mentioning about the subjects he repre- 
sents, and that art is a form of play, not to be taken seriously, 
l^his description, moreover, applirs above all to tragic poetry, 
whether in epic or dramatic form. 


Exactly. 


I Living IB the world of tppfiranc^^*. the poet rcp.roducci only ‘the 
vention .1 Ltion. of the mass of nur.k.nd .bout what .. beautiful or honourable or 


'"‘.‘■/.■"^houirnow b. c.«r that thi. ch.^tcr i. not 

criticism, but with extravagant claims for the poets si mora controversy nd 

dte imprcisioa th.t PUto b.i b*en irr.t.ted by ‘“f* ‘h« 

i. Otrentating hit «•* with . ilifhtly maliciou. dclijht in P*!*^*- ^ . 

•peak! of lU tJiii Part aa a ‘defence’ of hii earlier eiclueion of poetry. « 


4306.3 
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CHAPTER XXXVI (x. 602C-605C) 

dramatic poetry appeals to the emotions, not 
TO the reason 

The psychological objections to poetry in this and the following 
chapfer are based on the earlier division of the soul into three parts^ 
and apply especially to the drama and the element of dramatic 
impersonation in epic poetry. The appeal of dramatic poetry is not 
to the reason hut to a lower party the emotions^ whichy like the 
senses^ are subject to illusions. As optical and other such illusions 
can be corrected by the calculating and reflective part (logistikon) 
which ascertains th e true facts by m easurement., so illusory exaggera- 
tions of feeling should be corrected by reflection. But the dramatist 
is concerned rather to rouse sympathetic emotion than to check its 
excesses^ and while we enter into the joys or sorrows of a hero on 
the stagey the reason is held in abeyance. T hus drama is as far re- 
moved as visual art from true reality and from wisdom. 

But now look here, said I; the content of this poetical represen- 
tation is something at the third remove from reality, is it not ? 

Yes. 

On' what part of our human nature, then, does it produce its 
cflFect i 

What sort of part do you mean ? 

Let me explain by an analogy. An object seen at a distance 
does not, of course, look the same size as when it is close at hand; 
a straight stick looks bent when part of it is under water; and 
the same thing appears concave or convex to an eye misled by 
colours. Every sort of confusion like these is to be found in our 
minds; and it is this weakness in our nature that is exploited, 
with a quite magical e/Fect, by many tricks of illusion, like scene- 
painting and conjuring. 

True. 

But satisfactory means have been found for dispelling these 
illusions by measuring, counting, and weighing. We are no 
i<^nger at the mercy of aj^rent differences of size and quantity 
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and weight; the» faculty which* has done the counting and 
measuring or weighing takes control instead. And this daft only 
be the work of tlie calculating or reasoning element in the soul. 

True. 

And when this faculty has done its measuring and announced 
that one quantity is greater than, or equal to, another, we often 
find that there is an appearance which contradicts it. Now, as we 
have said, it is impossible for the same part of the soul toroid 
two contradictory beliefs at the same time^ Hence the part 
which agrees with tlie measurements must be a different rf)art 
from the one which goes against them; and its confidence in 
measurement and calculation is a proof of its being the highest 
part; the other which contradicts it must be an inferior one. 

It must. 

This, then, was the conclusion I had in view when I said that 
painiings and works of art in general are faf removed from 
reality^ and that the element in our nature which is accessible 
to art and responds to its advances is equally far from wisdom. 
The offspring of a connexion thus formed on no true or sound 
basis must be as inferior as the parents. This will be true not only 
of visual art, but of art addressed to the ear, poetry as we call it 
Naturally. 

Tlien, instead of trusting merely to the analogy from painting, 
let us directly consider that part of the mind to which the 
dramatic clement in poetry* appeals, and sec how much claim it 
has to serious worth. We can put the question in this wjiy. 
Drama, w'c say, represents the acts and fortunes ot human beings. 
It is wholly concerned with what they do, voluntarily or against 
tJicir will, and how they fare, with the consequences which they 
regard as happy or otherwise, and with their feelings of joy and 
sorrow in all these experier^ccs. T. hat is all, is it not? 

^nd in all these experiences has a man an undixided mind? 
Is there not an internal confiict which sets him at ocas wdth him- 
self in his conduct, much as we were saying tftat^the confiict of 

* That Tr;s 7rnt7}ofo>f /tifirjrihy is here o.uc more restricted to drama ? 1 the 
dnmatic elenic nt 111 other j>oetry 19 clear from tl;e detii'.it'on of As content^as me actj 
tad fortunes of human beings’ (TrpdrTtiv means bitti ‘to act and to fare well or^ll). 
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visual impressions leads him tamake contradi<;fory* judgements? 
However, I need not ask that question; for, now I come to think 
of it, we have already agreed^ that innumerable conflicts of this 
son are constantly occurring in the mind. But there is a further 
point to be considered now. We have said^ that a man of high 
character will bear any stroke of fortune, such as the loss of a son 
or of an}rthing else he holds \lear, with more equanimity than 
mos^people. We may now ask: will he feel no pain, or is that 
impossible ? Will he not rather observe due measure in his grief ? 

%es, that is nearer the truth. 

Now tell me: will he be more likely to struggle with his grief 
and resist it when he is under the eyes of his fellows or when he 
is alone? 

He will be far more restrained in the presence of others. 

Yes; when he is by himself he will not be ashamed to do and 
say much that he would not like anyone to see or hear. 

Quite so. 

What encourages him to resist his grief is the lawful authority 
of reason, while ^e impulse to give way comes from the feeling 
itself; and, as we said, the presence of contradictory impulses 
proves that two distinct elements in his nature must be involved. 
One of them is law-abiding, prepared to listen to the authority 
which declares that it is best to bear misfortune as quietly as 
possible without resentment, for several reasons: it is never cer- 
tain that misfortune may not be a blessing; nothing is gained by 
chafing at it; nothing human is matter for great concern; and, 
finally, grief hinders us from calling in the help we most urgently 
need. By this I mean reflection on what has happened, letting 
reason decide on the best move in the game of life that the fall 
of the dice permits. Instead of behaving like a child who goes on 
shrieking after a fall and hugging the wounded part, we should 
accustom the mind to set itself at once to raise up the fallen and 
cure the hurt, banishing lamentation with a healing touch. 

Certainly Aat is the right way to dea] Vith misfortune. 

And if, as vie tRfnk, the part of us which is ready to act upon 
these reflections is the highest, that other part which impels us 

\ In the ftif^lysis of thf conflict of motives tt 439 c ff., p. 133. 

• At 387 D, p. 75. 
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to dWfcll upon our sufFerings and Cfin neve!’ have enough ot^griev- 
ing over them is unreasonable, craven, and faint-hearted. . 

Ycs.^ 

Now this fretful temper gives scope for a great diversity of 
dramatic representation; whereas the calm and wise character*in 
its unvarying constancy is not easy to represent, nor when repre- 
sented is it readily understood, espctially by a promiscuous gather- 
ing in a theatre, since it is foreign to their own habit of mind. 
Obviously, then, this steadfast disposition does not naturally 
attract the dramatic poet, and his skill is not designed to find 
fitvour with it. If he is to have a popular success, he must 
address himself to the fretful type with its rich variety of material 
for representation. 

Obviously. 

We have, then, a fair case against the poet and we may set 
him down as the counterpart of the painter, whom he resembles 
in two ways* his creations arc poor things by the standard of 
truth and reality, and his appeal is not to the highest part of the 
soul, but to one which is equally inferior. So we shall be justified 
in not admitting him into a well-ordered commonwealth, be- 
cause he stimulates and strengthens an clement which threatens 
to undermine the reason. As a country may be given over into 
the power of its worst citizens while the better sort arc ruined, 
so, we shall say, the dramatic poet sets up a vicious form of 
government in the individual soul: he gratifies that senseless part 
which cannot distinguish great and small, but regards the same 
things as now one, now the other; and he is an image-maker 
whose images arc phantoms far removed from reality. 

Quite true. 

CHAPTER XXXVII (x. 6osc-6o8b) 

THE EFFECT OF DRAMATIC POETP.Y ON CHARACTER 

further psychological objection is that dramviic poetry^ tragic w 
comicy by encouraging the sympathetic indulgence oj eftiotions which 
fjui ore ashamed to give way to in our own lives^ undermines thi 
character* If poetry cannot be defend^ from this charge y mus^ 
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he reUricted to ceUbrhting th( praises of the^god^ /ind of good 
men. • « 

But, I continued, the heaviest count in our indictment is still to 
come. Dramatic poetry has a most formidable power of corrupt- 
ing even men of high character, with a few exceptions. 

Formidable indeed, if it can do that. 

Let me put the case for you to judge. When we listen to some ' 
hero*in Homer orton the tragic stage moaning over his sorrows 
in a long tirade, or to a chorus beating their breasts as they chant 
a lament, you know how the best of us enjoy giving ourselves up 
to follow the performance with eager sympathy. The m6rc a 
poet can move our feelings'in this way, the better we think him. 
And yet when the sorrow is our own, we pride ourselves on 
being able to bear it quietly like a man, condemning the be- 
haviour we admired in the theatre as womanish. Can it be right 
that the spectacle of a man behaving as one would scorn and 
blush to behave oneself should be admired and enjoyed, instead 
of filling us with disgust ? 

No, it really does not seem reasonable. 

It does not, if you reflect that the poet ministers to the satis- 
faction of that very part of our nature whose instinctive hunger 
to have its fill of tears and lamentations is forcibly restrained in 
the case of our own misfortunes. Meanwhile the noblest part 
of us, msuificiently schooled by reason, or habit, has relaxed its 
watch over these querulous feelings, with the excuse that the 
sufferings we are contemplating are not our own and it is no 
shame to us to admire and pity a man with some pretensions to 
a noble character, though his grief may be excessive. The enjoy- 
ment itself seems a clear gain, which we cannot bring ourselves 
to forfeit by disdaining the whole poem. Few, I believe, are 
capable of reflecting that to enter into another’s feelings must 
have an effect on our own: the emotions of pity our sympathy 
has strengthened will ribt be easy to restrain when we are suffer- 
ing ourselves. 

• That is very true. 

Does not the same principle apply to humour as well as to 
pathos? *Y ou are doing th( same thing if, in listening at a comic 
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performance or in ordinary life toJbufFoori^ries which you ^Fould 
be ashamed to indulge in y6urself, you thoroughly enjoy <hem 
instead qf being disgusted with their ribaldry. There in you an 
impulse to play the clown, which you have held in restraint from 
a reasonable fear of being set down as a buffoon; but now you 
have given it rein, and by encouraging its impudence at the 
theatre you may be unconsciously carried away into playing the 
comedian in your private life. Similar effects are produced by 
poetic representation of love and anger and M those desires and 
feelings of pleasure or pain which accompany our every action. It 
waters the growth of passions which should be allowed to wi^er 
away and sets them up in control, although the goodness and 
happiness of our lives depend on their being held in subjection. 

I cannot but agree with you. 

If so, Glaucon, when you meet with admirers of Homer who 
tell yoL that he has been the educator of HeJlas and that on 
questions of human conduct and culture he deserves to be con- 
stantly .studied as a guide by whom to regulate your whole life, 
it is well to give a friendly hearing to such people, as entirely 
well-meaning a^. cording to their lights, and you may acknow- 
ledge Homer to be the first and greatest of the tragic poets; but 
you must be quite sure that we can admit into our common- 
wealth only the poetry which celebrates the praises of the gods 
and of good men. If you go further and admit the honeyed muse 
in epic or in lyric verse, then pleasure and pain will usurp the 
sovereignty of law and of the principles always recognized by 
common consent as the best. 

Quite true. 

So now, since we have recurred to the subject of poetry, let 
this be our defence; it stands to reason that we could not but 
banish such an influence from our commonwealth. (But, lest 
poetry should convict us of being harsh and unmannerly, let us 
tell her further that there is a long-standing quarrel between 
poetry and philosophy. 1 here are countless tokens of this old 
antagonism, such as the lines which speak 6f*Hhe cur wdiich at 
his master yclps’^or ‘one mighty in the vain talk of fools’ or the 
throng of all-too-sapient heads’, or ‘subtle thinkers all in r^ 

I The tource of theie poetical attacks on phlk)sophy ii unknown, the earUesI 
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Noni the less, be it declared (hat, if the dramatic^poetry Vhose 
end ifi to give pleasure can show go6d reason why it should exist 
in a well-governed society, we for our part should w^come it 
back, being ourselves conscious of its charm; only it would be 
a*sin to* betray what we believe to be the truth. You too, my 
friend} must have felt this charm, above all when poetry speaks 
through Homer’s lips. 

I have indeed. 

n is hiTy then, ibat before returning from exile poetry should 
publish her defence in lyric verse or some other measure; and I 
supf>ose we should allow her champions who love poetry but are 
not poets to plead for her in prose, that she is no mere source of 
pleasure but a benefit to tociety and to human life. We shall 
listen favourably; for we shall clearly be the gainers, if that can 
be proved. 

Undoubtedly. 

But if it cannot, then we must take a lesson from the lover 
who renounces at any cost a passion which he finds is doing him 
no good. The love for poetry of this kind, bred in us by our own 
much admired institutions, will make us kindly disposed to be- 
lieve in her genuine worth; but so long as she cannot make good 
her defence we shall, as we listen, rehearse to ourselves the 
reasons we have just given, as a counter-charm to save us from 
relapsing into a passion which most people have never outgrown. 
We shall reiterate that such poetry has no serious claim to be 
valued as an apprehension of truth. One who lends an ear to it 
should rather beware of endangering the order established in his 
soul, and would do well to accept the view of poetry which we 
have expressed. 

I entirely agree. 

Yes, Glaucon; for much is at stake, more than most people 
suppose: it is a choice between becoming a good man or a bad; 
and poetry, no more than wealth or power or honours, should 
tempt us to be carelesaTof justice and virtue. 

Your argument has convinced me, as I think it would anyone 
else. 


philosophen to denounce Homer end Hesiod had been Xenophanes and Heraclitus, 
•bout the ficfinninf of the fifth cofitury. 
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IMMORTALITY AND THE REWARDS OF 
JUSTICE 

Socrates now passes abruptly to claim for justice those rewards, in this 
life and after death, which it was originally agreed to exclude untiJ the 
nature of justice and injustice and their inherent effects on the soul 
should have been defined. By the end of Part IV it had been shswn 
that perfect justice would mean complete happiness, and perfect in- 
justice the extreme of misery. Socrates, living thus met the challenge 
of Glaucon and Adcimantus by recommending justice purely for its 
own sake, is now entitled to bring in the question of external rewards. 
He first supports the immortality of the soul by a new proof. Then 
he argutj that, on the whole, justice docs pay in this Jife. Finally, the 
rewards and punishments which may await the soul in the unseen world 
and in .other lives on earth arc pictured in a myth illustrating the 
doctrine of reincarnation. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII (x. 6 o 8 c- 6 i 2 a) 

A PROOF OF IMMORTALITY 

The arguments for immortality in the Phacdo are here supple- 
mented by a proof based on the idea that everything has some 
peculiar evil or vicious condition u;hich tends to destroy it. T hit is 
the opposite of its peculiar excellence or goodness (arete), which is 
defined by its function (353 B, 60 id, pp. 38, 324), and can he 
thought of as constituting its essential nature. The souTs peculiar 
evil is moral evil or vice; and if anything could destroy the soul^ it 
would be this denial of its true being. Fice, however^ does noty 
in facty cause death. The dissolution of the body is caused by the 
body^s peculiar evilsy and these cannot touch the soul. 

The soul has been described earlier as havitfg several sports*; 
but we are not to think of it as like a material thing made up ej 
parts into winch it can be broken up and so destroyed. Both Plato 
and Aristotle hold that the reason (neus) is man's true" set] and 
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indihructihle essence. •It seemi to be suggested here that conjunction 
with the body entails the accretion desires and functions indis^ 
fensable to mortal life^ but that these forms* or *aspecp* of soul 
disappear with the death of the body^ provided that the soul has 

teen fierified* by devotion to the pursuit of wisdom. 

\ 

And yet, said I, we have not so far described the chief wages of 
virtue or the greatest prize it can hope to win. 

ft is hard to coi^ceive any greater than those you have already 
spoken of. 

tan there be anything g^eat in a short span of time f And, as 
compared with all time, the whole of this life from childhood to 
old age is short enough. * 

Indeed it is nothing. 

Well, ought not an immortal thing to be more seriously con- 
cerned with all time than with so brief a span ? 

No doubt; but what do you mean by that? 

Arc you not aware tliat our soul is immortal and never 
perishes? 

Glaucon looked at me in astonishment. Indeed I am not, he 
replied. Are you prepared to assert that ? 

I ought to be; and so, I think, ought you. There is no 
difficulty. 

There is for me; but if you find it so easy a matter, I should 
like to' hear your account. 

You shall. When you speak of a certain thing as ‘a good’, and 
of another as ‘an evil’, do you agree with me in thinking of the 
evil as always being the thing which corrupts and destroys, and 
of the good as that which benefits and preserves? 

Yes. 

And would you say that everything has its peculiar evil as well 
as its good, for instance, ophthalmia for the eyes, disease for the 
body in general, mildew for grain, rot for timber, rust for iron 
and copper — ^and, as Tsay, that almost anything has some special 
cvil 'or malady, which impairs the thing it attacks and ends by 
breaking it up and destroying it altogether? 

Yes, no doubt. 

Everything, then, is <i^stroycd by its own peculiar evil or 
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corrupfion; or if that will not destroy it/ there is at any* rate 
nothing else that can bring itno an end; for clearly what i« good 
for It wjH never destroy it, nor yet what is neither good nor evil. 
Hence if we find that there is a tiling whose peculia^evil does 
indeed deprave it but cannot bring about its utter dissolutiorf, 
shall we not at once be sure that it is by nature indestructible? 

That seems likely. 

What of the soul, then? Has it not some special evil which 
depraves it? 

Certainly j there are all the vices we have been speaking of, 
injustice, intemperance, cowardice, ignorance. 

And does any of these vices work its complete destruction? 
We must be careful here not to be misled into supposing that 
when a wicked and foolish man is found out, he has been des- 
troyed by his wickedness, which is a depraved condition of his 
soul, 'riiink of it rather in this way. It is true of the body, is it 
not? that physical evil, namely dibcase, wastes and destroys it 
until it. is no longer a body at all, and all the other things we 
instanced are annihilated by the pervading corruption of the evil 
which peculiarly besets them. Now is it true in the same way of 
the soul that injustice and other forms of vice, by besetting and 
pcr\'ading it, waste it aw’ay in corruption until they sever it 
from the body and bring zhout its death?* 

No,’ certainly not. 

On the otlicr liand, it would be unreasonable to suppose that 
a thing which cannot be destroyed by its own vice sliould *be 
destroyed by the vicious condition of something else. Observe 
that we should not think it proper to say of the body that it was 
destroyed simply by the badness of its food, which might be 
rotten or mouldv; only when such food has induced a bad con- 
dition of the body itself do we s;i\ that the body is destroyed by 
its own diseased state, occasioned by the bad food. T he body is 
one thing, the food another; and w’e shall not allow that the evil 
belonging to that other thing can ever destroy the body, unless it 
engenders the body’s own peculiar evil. By ihi^samc reasoning, 

• In the PhaeJo dcatii is defined at tlic separation of the ioul freftn the body. The 
definition is consistent with the indesiructibility of soul, which Socratei there tries 
to prove, but anollicr speaker voices the popular fear tlut t^c escaping sou may 
dissolve into atr like smoke. Such wrould be tne uc^th of the soul here conten ^.ated. 
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if bddily evil does n6t engender in the soul the 'soul’s i^uliar 
evil, we must never allow that thh soul is aestroyed merely by 
an evil peculiar to something else. 

That is reasonable. 

Either, then, we must prove this argument unsound, or, so 
long dS it stands unrefuted, we must deny that fever or any other 
disease or even slaughtering <the body and cutting it to atoms can 
effect anything towards the destruction of the soul, until it can 
be khown that the soul itself becomes more wicked and impure 
because the body suffers in those ways. We shall not allow any- 
orib to say that ^e soul or anything else perishes merely through 
the occurrence in another thing of that other thing’s peculiar 
evil. 

Well, no one will ever prove that death makes the dying man’s 
soul more widcecL 

No; and if anyone does venture to challenge our argument 
and try to escape the conclusion that souls are immortal by 
asserting that a dying man does become wickeder, we shall argue 
that, if what he says is true, wickedness must be a sort of fatal 
disease with a power of its own to kill those who catch it, quickly 
or slowly according to the severity of the attack; instead of being 
merely the occasion of their death, which is in fact caused by 
other people who punish them for their crimes. 

Yes, if that were so, surely there would be nothing very 
terrible about wickedness, for a fatal attack would be the end 
of all troubles. But I think we shall find that, on the contrary, 
it brings about the death of other people to the best of its power, 
and, far from being deadly to the wicked man himself, it makes 
him very much alive and fills him with an unsleeping energy. 

You are right For if its own evil and depravity cannot kill 
the soul, it is hardly likely that an evil designed for the destruction 
of a different thing will destroy the soul or anything but its own 
proper object *So, since the soul is not destroyed by any evil, 
either its own or anoftier’s, clearly it musl be a thing that exists 
for ever, and is tonsequendy immortal 
, That follows. 

Let us take this, then, as proved. And if it is so, there must 
always 4)e the same num^r of souls in existence. For if none 
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perishes, their dumber cannot grow less; lior yet can it b« in- 
creased, since any increase oPthe immortal must come from the 
mortal, aj^d then all things would end by being immortal.* 

True. ^ 

^Vell, reason forbids us to imagine that conclusion. And 
again, we must not think of the soul, in her truest nature, as full 
of diversity and unlikeness and pvjrpctually at variance with 
herself. 

In what way do you mean? 

We were thinking just now» of the soul as composed of a 
number of parts not put together in the most satisfactory way; 
and such a composite thing could hardly be everlasting. 

Probably not. 

Well then, that the soul is immortal is established beyond 
doubt by our recent argument and the other proofs;^ but to 
undeiscand her real nature, we must look at her, not as we see 
her now, marred by association with the body and other evils, 
but when she has regained that pure condition which the eye of 
reason can discern; you will then find her to be a far lovelier 
thing and will distinguish more clearly justice and injustice and 
all the qualities we have discussed. Our description of the soul 
is true of her present appearance; but we have seen her afflicted 
by countless evils, like the sea-god Glaucus,^ whose original 
form Cain hardly be discerned, because parts of his body have been 
broken off or crushed and altogether marred by the waves, apd 
the clinging overgrowth of weed and rock and shell has made 
him more like some monster than his natural self. But we must 
rather fix our eyes, Glaucon, on her love of wisdom and note 
how she seeks to apprehend and hold converse with the divine, 

* In the Tkatdo limilar reatoning it employed to support the doctrine of reincarna- 

tion ; if the toul at death pattet into the state of 'being dead’, i.e. existing apart from 
the body, and if there is no return journ-y, the stock of souls must finally be exhausted 
and life on earth would come to an end. Plato, like any other Greek, would regard 
the creation of a new soul out of nothing as impossible. But elsewhere it is part 
of the tame doctrme that the punhed soul can escape^from the wheel of birth to 
dwell with the gods for ever. , ^ 

* At 603 D, p. 328, and m the descriptions of injustice (444 B, 5. 139) end of the 
unjust man (Chap. XXXIV). 

* Probably a reference to the Thaido. 

^ Glaiicus, it was said, saw a fish which he had caught and laid on a certain "irb 
come to life. He ate the herb, became immortal, aid sprang into the tea. 
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imiAortal, and cverldlsting world to which stie is akin, and what 
she. would become if her affections* were entirely set on following 
the impulse that would lift her out of the sea in which r>he is now 
sunken, and disencumber her of all that wild profusion of rock 
and shell, whose earthy substance has encrusted her, because shfe 
seekj what men call happiness by making earth her food. Then 
one might see her true nature, whatever it may be, whether 
manifold or simple. For the moment we have described — 
sufficiently, as I* think — the aspects shown by the soul in the 
experiences of human life. 

True, he replied. 


CHAPTER XXXIX (x. 612A-613E) 

THF REWARDS OF JUSTICE IN THIS LIFE 

Before comidering the fate of the soul after deaths Socrates ex- 
presses a belief in the moral government of the worldy which 
accounts for the sufferings of the righteous as due to offences in a 
former life. They are not to he attributed to the gods (cf 379 c, 
p. 69). He also appeals to experience of life as showing that^ on 
the wholcy honesty is good policy. It is not trucy as T hrasymachus 
maintained (343 D,^. 25}, that the unjust always has the best of it. 

A'nd now, I continued, we have fulfilled the conditions of the 
argument; in particular, we have not introduced those rewards 
which, as you two complained,* Homer and Hesiod hold out to 
men who have acquired a reputation for justice. We have found 
that, apart from all such consequences, justice is the best thing 
for the soul, which should do what is right, whetlicr or not it 
possess the ring of Gyges and the cap of invisibility besides. 
Accordingly, there can now be no objection to our crediting 
justice and virtue in general with a full'measure of those due 
rewards which for the soul from gods and men, both 

during life add after dcatli. 

I quite agree. 

* 1 a Adeimintt^i* opeomf ipeech, 363 a, p. 47. 
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Thefn youinust let me take bacl^the concession I made JMhcn 
you asked me to grant, for the sake of argument, that tlje,just 
man should have the reputation of being unjust, and the unjust 
man of being just It might be impossible, you said, that heaven 
i^d mankind should be so deceived, but you wished that justice 
and injustice simply in themselves should be confronted for 
judgement. That judgement has rpw been given; and I must 
ask you in return to allow justice to enjoy tlie estimation in 
which it is actually held among gods and miyi. We have sfeen 
that justice never defrauds its possessor of the blessings that come 
of being really just. Let us now add the prizes which fall* to 
those whose justice is apparent to all. 

That is a fair demand. 

You will concede, then, to begin with, that neither of the 
two characters is hidden from the sight of the gods, who will 
accordingly, as we agreed at the outset,' favour the just and hate 
the unjust. Ar<d the favourite of heaven may expect, in the 
fullest rueasurc, all the blessings that heaven can give, save per- 
haps for some suffering entailed by offences in a former life. 
So we must suppose tliat, if the righteous man is afflicted with 
poverty or sickness or any other seeming evil, all tins will come 
to some good for him in the end, either in this life or after death. 
For the gods, surely, can never be regardless of one who sets his 
heart on being just and making himself by the practice of virtue 
as like a god as man may. 

No, naturally they would not neglect one who is like them- 
selves. 

And must we not think the opposite of the unjust man? 

Most certainly. 

Such, then, are the prizes which the just man wins from tlic 
gods. What may he expect from mankind.^ If we look at the 
facts, is it not true that the clever rogue is like the runner who 
runs well for the first half of the course, but flag^ before reaching 
tlie goal: he is quick off the mark, but entk in disgrace and slinks 
away crestfallen and uncrowned. '1 he crowa is the prize of the 
really good runner who perseveres to the end. Is it not usually 
so with the just, that towards the close of any course of action or 

* lo the irgumcot with Thnsymac^us at 352 a, p. 35# 
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of their dealings with other people or of life itself tJiey win a good 
namp find bear off the prize from tlie hands of their fellows i 

Ves, that is true. 

Will you allow me, then, to say now of the just all that you 
&id yourself of the unjust: that when they are advanced in yeai^ 
they»will hold positions of authority in their own country if they 
80 desire, ally ^emselves in nurriage to any family they choose, 
and so forth? Of the unjust, on the other hand, I will say that 
most of them, tho^igh they may go undetected in their youth, 
are caught and disgraced at the end of their course; in old age 
their misery is insulted by citizen and stranger alike; they are 
beaten and suffer all those torments which you truly called un- 
mentionable: I need not repeat them. May I say all this? 

Yes; it is a fair statement. 


CHAPTER XL (x. 613 e-end) 

THE REWARD? OF JUSTICE AFTER DEATH. THE 
MYTH OF ER 

Several ether dialogues (Gorgias, Phacdo, Phaedrus) describe the 
fate of the soul before birth and after death in the poetical imagery 
of myth^ since no certain knowledge is attainable^ but Plato believed 
that the indestructible soul must reap the consequences of its deeds^ 
good or had. Unlike Dante^ he leaves the scenery and topography 
of the other world fluid and vague. Probably some details are 
borrowed from dramatic representations or tableaux vivants shown 
to initiates in Orphic and other Mysteries.^ Features common to 
Platons myths and to Empedocles* religious poeniy Pindar* s Dirges, 
Orphic amulets found in graveSy and FirgiPs sixth Aeneid, point to 
a common sourccy which may have been an Orphic apocalypscy a 
Descent of Orpheus to Hades. They include the divine origin of 
the soul; its fall to be incarnated in a cycle of births as a penalty for 
former sins; the furrdian genius; the judgement after death; the 

* Gilbert Mun’ay,*The Conception of Another Life', Edtn. reprinted 

In Stoic, Chnuian and Humanrst, 1940. A Icamcd ind lober account of Orphism 
will be found in W. fC. C. Guthrie's OrpJkaw and Grtek Rtlipon, 1935. Dieterich'a 
Idthf ia co^taina a study of the et^hatolocical mytha. 
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tormenfs of tht unjust and the happh^ss oftht just in the miMni'a/ 
intervals between incarnations'; the hope of final deliverance for, the 
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tnsitle thaty the or bin of the ^ planets. The soul f see the Spindle 
restmg on the knees of Necessity. The whole mechanism is turned 
by the Fates^ Clot ho {the Spinner)^ Lachesis {She who qllots)^ and 
Atropos {the Inflexible). Sirens sing eight notes at consonant irtter- 
S)als forming the structure of a scale (harmonia), which represer^^ 
the Pythagorean *music of the spheres*. 

All this imagery isj of coumse^ mythical and symbolic. T he under- 
lying doctrine is that in human life there is an element of necessity 
or\hance^ but alse* an element of free choice.^ which makes wj, and 
not Heaven^ responsible ^or the good and evil in our lives. 

Such then, I went on, are the prizes, rewards, and gifts that the 
just man may expect at “the hands of gods and men in his life- 
time, in addition to those otJicr blessings which come simply 
from being just. 

Yes, the re^A^ards are splendid and sure. 

These, however, are as nothing, in number or in greatness, 
when compared with the recompense awaiting tlie just and the 
unjust after death. This must now be told, in order that each 
may be paid in full what the argument shows to be his due. 

Go on; there are not many things I would sooner hear about. 

My story will not be like Odysseus’ tale to Alcinous;* but its 
hero was a valiant man, Er, the son of Armenius, a native of 
Pamphylia, who was killed in battle. When the dead were taken 
up for burial ten days later, his body alone was found uiidccaycd. 
They carried him home, and two days afterwards were going to 
bury him, when he came to life again as he lay on the funeral 
pyre. He then told what he had seen in the other world. 

He said that, when the soul had left his body, he journeyed 
with many others until they came to a marvellous place, where 
there were two openings side by side in the earth, and opposite 
them two others in the sky above. Between them sat Judges,* 

‘ .Odysseus’ recital of hli adventures to Alcinou^,' King of Phsracu, fills four 
books of the OJysstj, ^eluding Odysseus* voyage to the realm of the dc^d, which 
Plato would reject » a misleading picture of the after-life. It became proverbial for 
^a long story. 

* In the myth of the Judgement of the Dead in the Gorgias^ 523 *» Minos, 
Rhadanynthys, and Aeacus give judgement 'in the Meadow at the parting of the 
two ways, one to the Islands ofr.he Blest, the other to Tartarus'. 
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who, a/ter septcncc given, bade the just take the wJIy to 
the right upwards through the sky, first binding on them infront 
tokens signifying the judgement passed upon them. Tjfie unjust 
were commanded to take the downward road to the left, and 
^ese bore evidence of all their deeds fastened on their backs. 
When Er himself drew near, they told him that he was to carry 
tidings of the other world to mankind, and he must now listen 
and observe all that went on in that place. Accordingly he saw 
the souls which had been judged departing by ccie of the openings 
in the sky and one of those in the earth; while at the other two 
openings souls were coming up out of the earth travel-stained 
and dusty, or down from the sky clean and bright. Each com- 
pany, as if they had come on a long journey, seemed glad to turn 
aside into the Meadow, where they encamped like pilgrims at a 
festival. Greetings passed between acquaintances, and as either 
party questioned the other of what had befallen them, some 
wept as they sorrowfully recounted all that they had seen and 
suffered ’on their journey under the earth, whicii had lasted a 
thousand years;* while others spoke of the joys of heaven and 
sights of inconcei vable beauty. "1 here was much, Glaucon, that 
would take too long to tell; but the sum, he said, was this. For 
every wrong done to any man sinners had in due course paid the 
penalty ten times over, that is to sav,once in each hundred years, 
such being the span of human life, in order that the punishment 
for every offence might be tenfold. T. hus, all who have bepn 
guilty of bringing many to death or slavery by betraying their 
country or their comrades in arms, or have taken part in any 
other iniquity, suffer tenfold torments for each crime; while 
deeds of kindness and a just and sinless life are rewarded in the 
same measure. Concerning infants wlio die at birth or live but 
a short time he had more to say, not worthy of mention. ^ 

I'hc wages earned bv honouiing the gods and parents, or by 
dishonouring them and by doing murder, wefe even greater. 
He was standing bv wdicn one spirit asked another, ‘Where is 

* This fipurr, probaHv taken from some Orphic or Tythagoi^an #ourcc. is repeated 

by Virgil, w^rnetJ, VI 748. ' 

* This suggests tint a limho lor infants was a feature of the Orphic tpoi-alypse. 
It tppears in AtuetJ vi. 426 ff., discussed by Cumont, AJ:er~L:j\ in 

laSff. 
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Ardilleus the Great?* This iArdiaeus had bfcn despot in some 
city of Pamphylia just a thousand y?ars before, and, among many 
other wicjced deeds, he was said to have killed his old father and 
his elder, brother. The answer was: ‘He has not come ba*ck 
Hither, ^nor will he ever come. This was one of the tcrribljf 
sights we saw. When our sufferings were ended and we were 
near the mouth, ready to psRs upwards, suddenly we saw Ardi- 
aeus and others with him. Most of them were despots, but there 
were some private persons who had been great sinners. They 
thought that at last they were going to mount upwards, but the 
mouth would not admit them; it bellowed whenever one whose 
wickedness was incurable or who had not paid the penalty in full 
tried to go up.* Then certain fierce and fiery-looking men, who 
stood by and knew what the sound meant, seized some and 
carried them away; but Ardiacus and others they bound hand 
and foot and neck and flinging them down flayed them. They 
dragged them along the wayside, carding their flesh like wool 
with thorns and telling all who passed by why this was done to 
them and that they were being taken to be cast into Tartarus. 
We had gone through many terrors of every sort, but none so 
great as the fear each man felt lest the sound should come as he 
went up; and when it was not heard, his joy was great’ Such 
were the judgements and penalties, and the blessings received 
were in, corresponding measure 

JSow when each company had spent seven days in the 
Meadow, on the eighth they had to rise up and journey on. 
And, on the fourth day afterwards they came to a place whence 
they could see a straight shaft of light, like a pillar, stretching 
from above throughout heaven and earth, more like the rainbow 
than anything else, but brighter and purer. To this they came 
after a day’s journey, and there, at the middle of the light, they 
saw stretching from heaven the extremities of its chains; for this 
light binds the h*eaven^ holding together all the revolving firma- 
ment, like the undergirths of a ship of war.* 

* So in Virgilc cSirgic iv. 493, ft roar » heard when Orpheus, returning from 
Hades with Eurydice, looks back, and Eurydice vanishes. 

* Undergirths were ropes or braces used, either as fixtures or as temporary cz’ 
pedients, |o strengthen a ship's hull. Acta xxvii. 17: 'they used helps, undergirding 
the thin/ It ia diinuted wketheifthc bond holdinir the universe toeether is simply 
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And from the extremities stretched thc'Spindle of NecSssitv, 
by mans of which all the'-qircles revolve. The shaft of the 
Spindle ^nd the hook were of adamant, and the whorl partly of 
adamant and partly of other substances. The whorl was of this 
^shion. In shape it was like an ordinary whorl; but from Er^s 
account we must imagine it as a large whorl with the inside 
completely scooped out, and within it a second smaller whorl, 
and a third and a fourth and four more, fitting into one another 
like a nest of bowls. For there were in all ci^ht whorls, set one 
within another, with their rims showing above as circles and 
making up the continuous surface of a single whorl round the 
shaft, which pierces right through the centre of the eighth. 
The circle forming the rim of the tirst and outermost whorl 
(Fixed Stars) is the broadest;* next in breadth is the sixth (Venus); 
then the fourth (Mars); then the eighth (Moon); then theseven^ 
(Sun); Uien the fifth (Mercury); then the third (Jupiter); and 
the second (Saturn) is narrowest of all. The rim of the largest 
whorl (Fixed Stars) was spangled; the seventh (Sun) brightest; 
the eighth (Moon) coloured by the reflected light of the seventh; 
the second and nftli (Saturn, Mercury) like each otlier and 
yellower; the third (Jupiter) whitest; the fourth (Mars) some- 
what ruddy; the sixth (Venus) second in whiteness. The Spindle 
revolved as a whole w'ith one motion; but, within the whole as 
it turned, the seven inner circles revolved slowly in the opposite 
direction; and of these the eighth (Moon) moved most swifijy; 
second in speed and all moving together, the seventh, sixth, and 
fifth (Sun, Venus, Mercury); next in speed moved the fourth 
(Mars) with what appeared to them to be a counter-revolution;^ 
next the third (Jupiter), and slowest of all the second (Saturn). 

the straight sxial shaft or a circular baud of light, suggested by the Milky Way, 
girdling the heaven of Fixed Stars. 

* The breadth of the nms is most simply explained as standing for the supposed 
distances of the orbits from each other. Thus the rreadth of the outermost rim 
would be the distance between the Fixed Stars and Saturn. 1 names of the planctt 
•re given in the Epmom/i, which was cither FMito's Iftest work or composed by ao 
immediate pupil: Aphrodite (V>nus), Hermes (Mercury), Arcs (Mars), Zeus (Jupi- 
ter), Kronos (Saturn). It is there implied that the Greeks l^ok^thcsc names from 
the Syrians, substituting for Syrian gods the Greek gods identified with them. ^ 

• I understand this motion to be a self-motion of the three outer planets, Man, 
Jupiter, Saturn, slowing down the 'contrary motion shared Sy all the planet go 
that these three fall farther and farther behind tV Sun-Vcnui- Mercury group and 
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[Tie Spindle turned on tlje knees of Necessity/ Upon each 
of its rircles stood a Siren, who was*carricd round with its move- 
ment, uttering a single sound on one note, so that alljthe eight 
made up the concords of a single scale.* Round about, at eqftal 
cfistances, were seated, each on a throne, the three daughters 
Necessity, the Fates, robed in white with garlands on their heads, 
Lachesis, Clotho, and Atropos, chanting to the Sirens’ music, 
Lachesis of things past, Clotho of the present, and Atropos of 
things to come. A nd from time to time Clotho lays her right 
hand on xhc outer rim of the Spindle and helps to turn it, while 
Atropos turns the inner circles likewise with her left, and Lache- 
sis with either hand takes hold of inner and outer alternately. 

The -souls, as soon as they came, were required to go before 
Lachesis. An Interpreter first marshalled them in order; and 
then, having taken from the lap of Lachesis a number of lots and 
samples of lives^ he mounted on a high platform and said: 

‘The word of Lachesis, maiden daughter of Necessity. Souls 
of a day, here shall begin a new round of earthly life, to end in 
death. No guardian spirit will cast lots for you,^ but you shall 
choose your own destiny. Let him to whom the first lot falls 
choose first a life to which he will be bound of necessitv. But 
Virtue owns no master: as a man honours or dishonours her, so 
shall he have more of her or less. T he blame is his who chooses; 
Heaven is blameless’. ^ 

appear to be moving in the opposite sense with a 'counter-revolution', though really 
moiling more slowly in the same sense. See Plato's CosmuL^y^ S8. 

* Aristotle, each 11. 9: ‘It seems to some thinkers [P\ t L.igoreans] that bodies 
so great must inevitably produce a sound by their movement - even bodies on the 
earth do so . . . and as for the sun and the moon, ar.d the stars, so many in number 
and enormour in size, ail moving at » tremendous speed, it is incredible that they 
should fail to produce a noise of surpassing loudness. Taking this as tiirir hypothesis, 
and also that the speeds of the stars, juiiged by their distances, are 111 the ratios of 
the musical consonances, they affirm that the sound of the stars as they revolve is 
concordant. To meet the diihculty that none of us is aware of this sound, they 
account for it by saying that the sound is with us right from birth and has thus no 
contrasting silence t8 show it up^ for voice and silence are perceived by contrast 
with each other, and so all mankind is undergoing an experience like that of a copper- 
smith, who becomes by long habit indifferent to the dm around him’ (trans. W. K.. C. 
Guthrie). Aristotle rffutes this theory. 

The idea that the daemon (guardian spirit, genius, personified destiny) has an 
individual allotted to it as its portion appears in Lysias, ^pitaphiut 78, Theocritus 
IV. 40, an^ Plato’s Pkaedo (myth) 107 d. 

* These last words 'became a jtind of rallylng-cry among the champions of the 
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scattered the lots aMohg 
fell at his feet and sl^ojvcd 

I ‘T-u i. T ^ — himself was forbidden to 

take one Then the Interpreter laid on the ground before them 
■<^e sample lives, many more than the persons there. They wer* 
of every sort: lives of all living creatures, as well as of all con- 
ditions of men. Among them were lives of despots, some con- 
tinuing m power to the end, others ruined in mid course and 
ending in poverty, exile, or beggary. T here,;A^ere lives of men 
renowned for beauty of form and for strength and prowess, or 
for distinguished birth and ancestry; also lives of unknown nltin; 
and of women likewise. All these qualities were variously com- 
bined with one another and with wealth or poverty, health or 
sickness, or intermediate conditions; but in none of these lives 
was there anything to determine the condition of the soul, be- 
cause tliC aou! must needs change its character , according as it 
chooses one life or anotlier. 

Here, it seems, my dear Glaucon, a man’s whole fortunes are 
at stake. On tliis account each one of us slxiuld lay aside all 
other learning, to study only how he may discover one who can 
give him the knowledge enabling him to distinguish the good 
life from the evil, and always and everywhere to choose the best 
within his reach, taking into account all these qualities we have 
mentioned and how, separately or in combination, they affect 
the goodness of life. T hus he will se^k to understand what is 
the effect, for good or evil, of beauty combined with wealthier 
with poverty and with this or that condition of the soul, or of' 
any combination of liigh or low' birth, public or private station, 
strength or weakness, quickness of wit or slowness, and any 
other qualities of mind, nati\e or acquired; until, as the outcome 
of all these calculations, he is able to choose betw'cen the worse 
and the better life wdth rcferciicc to the constitution of the soul, 
calling a life worse or better according as it kads to the soul 
becoming more unjust or more just. Al!>else he will leave out 
of account; for, as wt have seen, this is the supreme choice for 
a man, both while he lives and after death. Accordingly, when 

frredom of the w»ll m the c»rW Christian era' (Aviam). They tre inicribcd on a »'* t 
of Plato of the hnt cenury b.v;. found at Tibur. 


Witli these" words the Interpreter 
them all. Each todlc up the lot which 
what number he had drawn; o 
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he g®es into the hoi*se of dfath he should hold •this fahh like 
adamgnt^ that there too he may m)t be dazzled by wealth and 
such-like evils, or fling himself into the life of a despot or other 
evil-doer/to work irremediable harm and suffer yet worse things 
himself, but may know how to choose always the middle cours^ 
that avoids both extremes, not only in this life, so far as he 
may, but in every future existence; for there lies the greatest 
happiness for man. 

To return to {.he report of the messenger from the other 
world. 7'he Interpreter then said: ‘Even for the last comer, if 
he^choose with discretion, there is left in store a life with which, 
if he will live strenuousl v, he maybe content and not unhappy. Let 
not the first be heedless in his choice, nor the last be disheartened.* 

After these words, he who had drawn the first lot at once 
seized upon the most absolute despotism he could find. In his 
thoughtless gr(;;^d he was not careful to examine the life he chose 
at every point, and he did not sec the manv evils it contained and 
that he was fated to devour his own children; but when he had 
time to look more closely,, he began to beat his breast and bewail 
his choice, forgetting the warning proclaimed by the Interpreter; 
for he laid the blame on fortune, the decrees of the gods, any- 
thing rather than himself. He was one of those who had come 
down from heaven, having spent his former life in a well-ordered 
commonwealth and become virtuous from habit without pur- 
suing wisdom. It might indeed be said that not the least part of 
those who. were caught in this way were of the company which 
had come from heaven, because they were not disciplined by 
sufFeririg; whereas most of those who had come up out of the 
earth, hav'Ing suffered themselves and seen others suffer, were 
not hasty in making their choice. For this reason, and also 
because of the chance of the lot, most of the souls changed from 
a good life to an evil, or from an evil life to a good. Y et, if upon 
every return to*earthly life a man seeks wisdom with his whole 
heart, and if the lot so^Tall that he is not among the last to choose, 
then this report^ives good hope that he will not only be happy 
here, but wilf journey to the other world and back again hither, 
not by the rough road underground, but by the smooth path 
through the helvens. 
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It \^as indted, said Er, a sight, worth iecing, how the(»souls 
severally chose tHtir lives— •■a sight to move pity and laughter 
and astonishment; for the choice was mostly governed by the 
habits of their former life. He saw one soul choosing the life 
of a swan; tliis had once been the soul of Orpheus, which So 
hated all womankind bec.iuse of his death at their hands that it 
would not consent to be born of w^man.^ And lie saw the soul 
of 1 hainyras-i take the life of a ni^htinc^ale, aiid a swan choose 
to be cliin:»ed into a and other musical crcatuics d(f the 

same. 1 he soul which thew the t\vcntieth lot took a lion’s life; 
this had been Ajax, the son of Telamon, who shrank from bfing 
born as a man, remembering the jud ;emcnt Cf)nccrning the 
arms of Achilles.3 After him came the soul of Agamemnon,^ 
wlu) alsr) luted mankind Iv'caiue of his sntTcririgs and took in 
cxcliam c the life of an e<{”le. soul . icw a lot about 

half-” V 'lirough. S!ie took the Ine of an atljcte, vuiieh she 
ctiuld not pasi »ver wlun she saw tlK* ct at honouis he would 
win. j\hcr her he saw the scml of Fp(ias,^ soil of Panopeus, 
pissing into the form of a craftswoman; and far off, among 
the last, the b .rf • ui 'I b< isius’ soul dc^tlhng i:self in the body of 
an ape. It sc happened that the last choice of all fell to the soul 
of CJd\sseus, whose ambition was so abated bv memory of his 
former labours that he went alxnit for a long time looking for 
a life o)f quiet obscurity. Wlicn at Lst he found it King some- 
where neglected by all the rest, he chose it gladly, saying that he 
would have done the same if Irs l(»t had come first. Other souls 
in like manner passed from beasts into men and into one another, 
the unjust changing into the whld creatuics, the just into the 
tame, in every sort of combination. 

* Orpheus was torn in pieces by the Maenads, the womcn-\\ or^hippcrs of 

Dionv*;us 

* Anotlicr singrr, who was deprived of bight and of the gift of t.ong for chrllcnging 
the Miiso« to a conte‘>t 

^ After Achillcb’ death a contest bct\^ ren .Ajax and Odvs^e^is for hit aims ended 
in the defeat ajid suicide of Ajax. The first mention is in OJyssfy xi. 543, where 
the soul of A)ax, summoned from Hades, \m11 not spr»k to OJ\j>seus. 

^ The conqueror of Tro , murdered bv his wiic ClytcmAes^a on his return home. 

• Alalanta’s suitors had to race with her tor her hand and were killed if defeated. 

MiUnion won by dropping three golden apples given him by Aphrodite, winch 
Atalanta paused to pick. up. • 

• Maker of the wooden horse in which the G|cck chieftains entered iroy. 
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when all the«souls h^d chosen their lives, “they vfent in 
the Qriler of their lots to Lachesis;®and she ^ve each into the 
charge of the guardian genius he had chosen, to escort him 
through life and fulfil his choice. The genius led the soul first 
td Clotho, uhder her hand as it turned the whirling Spindle, thuj 
ratifying the portion which the man had chosen when his lot was 
cast. And, after touching her, he led it next to the spinning of 
Atropos, thus making the thread of destiny irreversible. Thence, 
ivitlfout looking b<\rk, he passed under the throne of Necessity. 
And when he and all the rest had passed beyond the throne, they 
joufiieyed together to the Plain of Lethe through terrible stifling 
beat; for the plain is bare of trees and of all plants that grow on 
the earth. When evening dame, they encamped beside the River 
3f Unmindfulness, whose water no vessel can hold. All are re* 
^uired to drink a certain measure of this water, and some have 
lot the wisdom- to save them from drinking more. Every man 
is he drinks forgets everything. When they had fallen asleep, at 
nidnight there was thunder and an earthquake, and in a moment 
:hey were carried up, this way and that, to their birth, like shoot- 
ng stars. Er himself was not allowed to drink of the water. 
How and by what means he came back to the body he knew not; 
3ut suddenly he opened his eyes and found himself lying on the 
"uneral pyre at dawn. * 

And so, Glaucon, the tale was saved from perishing; and if 
«re will listen, it may save us, and all will be well when we cross 
lie river of Lethe. Also we shall not defile our souls; but, if you 
vill believe with me that the soul is immortal and able to endure 
ill good and ill, we shall keep always to the upward way and in all 
Lings purstie justice with the help of wisdom. Then we shall 
)e at peace with Heaven and with ourselves, both during our 
ojourn here and when, like victors in the Games collecting 
jifts from their friends, we receive the prize of justice; and so, 
lot here only, bifl in the journey of a thousand years of which I 
uve told you, we shalKfare well. 

€V TTpaTTCOfieV 
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Academy, xxiv f.j programme of 
studies at, 206. 

Adeimantus, xiii. 

AlCIDIADES, XV, 197. 

Anaxagoras, xxii, 

ANYTUS, XV. 

Appetite, conflicts with reason, 
130 ff.; necessary and unnecessary, 
277; unlawful, in dreams, 290; 
pleasures of, illusory, 300, 306. 

Archytas, xxiv, 230, 237, 241. 

Aristocracy, rule of the best, 142. 

Aristotle, at Academy, xxv; on 
virtue and happiness, 35; on 
perioii' ->f hfe, 263. 

Ar'th malic, 237 u , 235 fF. 

Art, has no inteiest but its own 
j>erfecti®n, 22 j of living, 29; effect 
of, on character, 86 ff.; censorship 
of, 87; repre^'.nt^ appearances, 
3i4ff ; twice removed from reality, 
320, 327; appeab to emotions, net 
to reason, 327. 

ASCLEPIUb, 93 ff. 

Astronomy, 241 iT.j Plato’s system 
of, 341. 

Athletes, training of, 91 ; ferocity of, 

98- 

Auxiliaries, distinguished from 
Rulers, 100 ff.; manner of life of, 
105 f.; have only right belief, 
1 16 if.; courage of state resides in, 

1 19 f. 

Beauty, absolute, 179, 196; as aspect 
of the Good, 216. 

Belief (Doxcz)f civic virtue based on, 
ii6ff.; compared to dye, 12.; 
opposed to knowledge, 17$ A.; 
object of, 180 ff.; fallible, 181; 
blind without knowledge, 212; 
second stage of cognition {J>tstis)y 
217. 


Bendis, festival of, 2. 

Bias, on friends and enemies, 169. 

Breeding, eugenic, 154. 

C/h-LiCLEs, xviii flf. 

Callipolis, 239. 

Cave, Allegoj^ of the, 222 flf.; ^pli- 
cation of, 226 ff.; 246 f.; philoso- 
pher must return to, 255. 
Cephalus, 2 ff. 

ChARMIDLS, XV. 

Cognition, four stages of, 216 ff., 
249. ' 

Comedy, effect of, on character, 

■ 330 f- 

Coni mu n ism, Private Property 

and Marriage. 

Constitution, degenerate forms of, 
142, 258 ff.j results from indivi- 
dual characters, 261. 

Courage, as virtue of state, 116, 
ii9{f.; as virtue of individual, 

137- 

CrITIAS, XV. 

Currency» as token for exchange, 57. 

DaM( N, 86. 

Death, not terrible, 75. 

Delphic Oracle, to regulate religion, 
1 1 5, 167, 256; to approve marriage 
regulations, 158. 

Democracy, at Athens, 273; origin 
of, 274 f.; described, 276 ff.; 
passes into Despotism, 282; three 
classes in, 284. 

Democratic Ma;;\, 277 ff.; developed 
from Oligarch, 291. 

Desire, mverted to new objects, 187, 

" 95 - 

Despot, as people’s champion, 2§^; 
human wolf, 285; demands body- 
guard, 286; provokes i|p 4 rs, -86; 
pil-ges the state, 287; robs the 
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pco^e, 288; unhapf>Iness cf, 

. 295V. ; tormented after death, 344. 

Despotic Man, 289 if.; origin of, 
291; life ;^f, 2925 as perfectly un- 
just man, 294; a slave, 297. 

Despotism, as consummate injustice, 
25, 294; described, 280 ff.; praised 
by poets, 288; the unhappiest 
state, 296 f. * 

Dialectic, meaning of, 218; pro- 
cedure of, 22 1 j in higher educa- 
tion, 245 ff.j applied to mathe- 
imtics, 245, 248; applied to moral 
Forms, 246, 249; synoptic, 253; 
dangers of premature, 253 ff.; the 
Good as goal of, 2.'^6, 

Dianoia (‘thinking*), 248. 

Dion, xxiii. 

piONYSlus I, xxiii, 287, 296. - 

Diotima, on Erosy 216, 

Dog, temperament of, 62 ff. 

Doxa, meanings of, 176; see Belief. 

Drama, as literary form, 79 ff.; ex- 
clusion of, 83, 329; scope of, 327; 
conflict in, 327; effect of, on 
character, 329 ff. 

Dreams, 290. 

Drones, stinged and stingless, 270; 
ruled by unnecessary appetites, 
278; in a Democracy, 284. 

0 

Education, primary, 65 ff.; literary, 
66 ff.; drama in, 78 ff.; musical, 
83 ff.; aim of, ■ 86 ff.; physical, 
90 ff.; all for the sake of soul, 98; 
supersedes law, 112; against inno- 
vations in, 1 12; of women, 145 ff.; 
transition from primary to higher, 
216; as conversion of soul’s eye, 
227; higher, . w mathematics, 
230 ff.; progi^mme of, , studies, 
250 ff. . 

Eikasia (‘imagining*;, 217, 221, 225. 

Elrusinian Mysteries, 68, 279. 

Er, Myth of, 342 ff. 

Eros, obj8:t of, 86, <89 

Eudoxus, xxv, 237. 


Faculty, defined, i8cx 

Falsehood, meanings of, €6; gods 
incapable of, 72 ff.; as involuntary 
ignorance, 72, 251; fise of, as 
medicine, 72, 76, 155. 

Family, disadvantages of, 162 f.; se^ 
Marriage. 

Forms (Ideas), theory of, xxv, 1 75 ff.; 
images of, in persons, 86, 89; the 
Good supreme among, 207 ff., 
226; objects of thought, 213; 
study of, in dialectic, 221, 246; 
described as made by a god, 315; 
as universals, 179, 317; necessarily 
unique, 319. 

Free will, 346 f. 

Freedom, of government by consent, 
122; extreme, in democracy, 276, 
282; in the democratic man, 280. 

Function, defined, 35, 37. 

Geometry, plane, 237; solid, 239. 

Glaucon, xiii. 

Glaucus, the sea-god, 337. 

Gods, belief in, 65; not the cause of 
evil, 69 f., 339, 346; unchanging, 
70 ff. 

Good, The, as highest object of 
knowledge, 206 ff., 226, 247; for 
man, 207; as supreme Form, 207; 
commonly identified with pleasure, 
210; identified with knowledge, 
210; end of all action, 21 1; com- 
pared to Sun, 214; cause of know- 
ledge, truth, and being, 215; 
known by dialectic, 248, 256. 

Goods, classified (ends and means), 
41 - 

Great Year, length of, 263; of 
Philolaus, 308. 

Greece, national unity of, 169. 

Guardians, specialists in war, 61; 
temperament of, 61 ff.; divided 
into Rulers (9 *t^.) and Auxiliaries 
(9.*!;.), xoo ff.; not hereditary 
caste, 104; manner of life of, 
105 f.; happiness of, 107, 163, 
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228; Suties df, 109 ff.} women as, 
150; hcl-o- worship %f, 167 f. 

Guardian genius, 346, 350. 

Gyces th# Lydian, 43. 

JIappiness, as activity of specific 
virtue, 35; in avoidance of ex- 
tremes, 348. 

Harmonics, 243 ff*. 

Helen, phantom of, at Troy, 3^6. 

Heraclitus, 202, 332. 

Herodicus, 93. 

Hesiod, on rewards of justice, 47; 
on easiness of vice, 48; stories of 
gods, 67 ff.; on Golden Race, 167; 
not a teacher of virtue, 323. 

Homer, on rewards of justice, 47; 
on gods appeased by prayer, 48; 
stories of gods, 67 ff.; on Hades, 
74; as teaching all arts and con- 
duct, 315, 321 ff., 331; master of 
tragedians, 317, 321, 331; educa- 
tor of Hellas’, 331; charm of, 332. 

Ideal, as true r alit), 17 1; useful as 
pattern, 173. 

Ideas, Theory of, seg Forms. 

Imitation, one sense of Mimesis^ q.nj. 

Immortality, xxv; a proof of, 333 ff. 

Incest, 158. 

Infanticide, 157 f. 

Injustice, as natural right of the 
strong, xviii; alleged advantages 
of, 25, 29 ff., 44; as unlimited 
self-assertion, 32; not a source of 
strength, 33 ff.; as encroachment 
on others* functions, 126; as 
faction and disease, 139 f.; extreme 
type of, 44, 294. 

Intelligence {Noesis), 218. 

Isocrates, 202. 

Judges, need of, due to lack of 
culture, 92 ; qualifications of, 96 ff ; 
of the dead, 342. 

Justice, wide sense of, x ; as honesty, 
a ff.; ‘helping friends and harming 
enemies’, 7 ff.; cannot mean doing 
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harm, if; ‘interest of the st^hger^ 
14 ff.; recognizes an ^solute 
limit, 32; source of strength, 33 ff.; 
popular view of origin of, 42 ff.; 
;^rfect type of, 45; rccommendeck* 
for consequences, 46 ff.; repre-- 
sented as irksome, 48; as virtue of 
|tate, 1 1 7, 123 ff.; in legal sense, 
125; as virtue of individual, if6ff.; 
an internal condition, i38;9pays 
better thaiJ^injustice, 140, 308 ff.; 
external rewards of, 333, 338 ff.; 
rewarded after death, 340 ff. * 

Knowledge, opposed to Belief, 175 ff.; 
has the real /or object, 180, 242; 
infallible, ;/i; ‘useless’, 239; ‘use- 
ful’, 245i highest stage of cogni- 
"tica, 217", 249.^ 

Labour, division of, 53, 55 ff.; se- 
cures unity, iTi; as rudimentary 
justice, 124, 138. 

Legislation, * futility of detailed, 
112 ff. 

Leontius, 134. 

Lethe, Plain of, 350. 

Liberty, sef Freedom. 

Light, linking sight and object, 214. 
Line, diagram of the, 216 ff. 

I^ve, of persons, 89, 177, 216. ^ 

Marriage, community of wives and 
children, 112, 143, 152 ff.; sanctity 
of, X54; regulations for, 155 ff.; 
unofficial unions, 158; periodic 
seasons for, 263. 

Mathematics, procedure of, 218, 
220; the only sciences, 230; trains 
abstract thought, 231 ff.; ‘pro- 
cesses’ of, 2? 7; problems and 
thcorcths, 238; needs director of 
research, 240;^ synoptic view of, 
245^,248,253. 

Mechanics, beginnings of, 241. *• 
Medicine, not for valctu^ai ans, 

93;, 97. 

Metre, 85. 
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Mimics, meanings of, 316. 

laws of, unknown to an- 
cients, 241. 

Music in esfucation, 83 ff.; modes, 
845 instrun\ents, 85. 

iSlystcricsj Orphic, 47, 3405 Elcu- 
sinian, 68^ 279; in caves, 222. 

Myth, not dogma, 65; as inventions 
of poets, 100; of metals, 108; of 
E|, 340 ff. 

Number, defined, 235; unit of, in- 
dr/isible, 235, 237; fractions, 235; 
distinguished from collections of 
things, 237; deduced from Unity, 
245; nuptial,. 263;^ 729 applicable 
to man and macroo^sm, 308. 

Oligarchic Man, 271 1 F.« 

Oligarchy (Pluto«acy), 267 rfT} pro- 
perty qualification in, 268$ de- 
fects of, 269} usury in, 274; 
ruined by pursuit of wealth, 282. 

Opinion, 176, see Belief. 

Opposites, maxim of contradiction, 
129; in sense impressions, 233. 

Ordeals, for Guardians, 102. 

Orphism, rewards and punishments 
in, 47J absolution in, 48, 50; body 
as prison, 222; mysteries, 340. 

Pafiting, reprtsents appearances, 
315, 320, 327. 

Palamedes, 232. 

Peisistratus, 28o f. 

Perception, *of contrary qualities, 
233 f.j illusions of, 326. 

Pericles, xiii, xxi. 

Philolaus, 308. 

Philosopher, must be king, xxii, 
17X tF., 174; defined, 
qualification of, for rulf, 185 ff.} 
spectator of all time ind existence, 
187} why useless, 188 ff.; how 

•'corrupted, 192 ff.; as king not im- 

, possi^, 200 ff.; requires ideal so- 
ciety, 201; becomes godlike| 204; 
a| artist moulding society, 204; 


reluctant to rule, I9, 226 tt., 230, 
^55; his nature, 951; as Ruler, 
256; divine honours for, 256; 
happiest of men, 299;*'best jmige 
of pleasures, 301. 

Philosophy, quarrel of, with poetrff^ 
331; studied prematurely, 201, 
222, 255. 

Physical Training, of Guardians, 
90 ff.; supersedes medicine, 97; 
for sake of soul, 98. 

Physicians, need of, due to hixury, 
92; experience needed by, 96. 

Planets, 345. 

Plato, birth and childhood, xiii; 
refuses to act with oligarchs, xv; 
influence of Socrates on, xvi; at 
Mcgara, xvii; early dialogues, 
xvii; first visit to Sicily, xvii, 
xxiii, 92, 296; founds Academy, 
xxiv; withdraws from politics, 
200} second visit to Sicily, xxi. 

Alcihiades /, xvi, 197; Epistle 
Elly XV, xxi ff., 92; Gor^aSy 
xvii ff.; LacheSy xx; MenOy 
XXV, 212; Ehaedoy xxv, 213, 
335 » 337; Phaedrusy xxv; 

Republic y xxv; Symposiumy 
XX, xxv, 197, 216. 

Pleasure regarded as the Good, 210; 
of three parts of soul, 300; true 
and illusory, 302 ff.; not absence 
of pain, 303 ff.; process of change, 
303; true, when guided by reason, 
307 - 

Plutocracy, see Oligarchy. 

Poetry, quarrel of, with philosophy, 
314 ff., 33 1 } appeals to emotions, 
326 ff. 

Poets, as moral and religious teachers, 
7» 49 3i5» 321; misrepresent 

gods, 67 ff.; and heroes, 75 ff-; 
exclusion of dramatic, 83, 288, 
317, 329, 332; Socrates* examina- 
tion of, 7, 316; have not even cor- 
rect belief, 325. 

Polemarch us, 2 ; defines J ustice, 7 ff. 
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Private l^ropcKy, denied to Guard- 
ians, 106,^52; (^uses disunion, 
162; introduction of, starts de- 
cline of ideal state, 264; in the 
LanjjSj 152. 

fBODicus, 323. 

liROTAGORAS, 323. 

Pythagoras, xxiv, 323. 

Pythagoreans, in S. Italy, xxiv; four 
mathematical sciences of, 230; 
Sphaerics of, 241; discovered 
ratios of perfect cons( 3 nances, 243; 
zoogonic triangle of, 263; music 
of the spheres, 342, 346. 

Rational part of Soul, entails gentle- 
ness, 63; effect of education on, 98; 
in conflict with Appetite, 1335 
plen^,^;"* ?‘nd desire of, 300; plea- 
sure of, true, 307. 

Realism, in Art, 316. 

Reason (^Nous)f peculiar to man, 35J 
as true self, 333. 

Reincarnation, 337, 340 ff. 

Relations as inherent qualities, 231. 

Relative terms, qualification of, 1 3 1 f. 

Religion, to be regulated by Delphi, 
115 - 

Representation {Mimesis) wide sense 
of, 316; defined, 317 ff. 

Revolution, due to dissension in 
ruling class, 163, 262. 

Rhetoric, opposed to philosophy, 
xvii ff. 

Royal Art, of Statesmanship, xxii, 
207. 

Ruler, as craftsman, 21 flF.; as shep- 
herd, 23 ff.; expects reward, 27 If. 

Rulers, selected m youth, 100 if.; 
wisdom of state resides in, 119; 
may use deception, 76, 155; later 
selection of, 252; above age of 50, 
256} women as, 256. 

Sensation, of contrary qualities, 234; 

illusions of, 326. 

Ship, parable of, 190. 
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^MONlDEf, view of Justice, ^ff.; orf ^ 
the wise an ' the rich, 1921^ 

Sirens, 346. 

Slavery, assumed, 5 ^ » n^t for Greeks, 
168. 

Social Contract, 40, 42 f., 52, 

SocRATi'-S, mission of, xiii; trial and 
death of, xv; influence of, on 
Tlato, xvi; as typical philosopher, 
xviii ff.; equates virtue with l^now- 
ledge, 8, •171, 207; accused of 
demoralizing youth, 189; divine 
sign of, 199. 

Solon, xxi, 252. 

SopJjIsts, 189; influence of, over- 
estimated, ^4; teach what public 
wants, 19^ 

SopiiocLF^on old age, 4. 

virtue and function of, 38; 
three parts of^zfi flf.; each part 
of, has Its own pleasure and desire, 
300; more real than body, 305; 
symbolized by man -iron-monster, 
309; parts of, not like material 
parts, 333; vice as peculiar evil of, 
335; number of souls constant, 
336; simple in nature, 337. 

Sparta, as timocracy, 259, 26 f, 266. 

Speusippus, 238. 

Spindle of Necc'^sity, 341, 345. 

Spirited Part of Soul, characteimEcd, 
62; effect of education on, 98; 
distinguished from Appetite afnd 
Reason, 134; pleasure and desire 
of, 300; pleasure of,®illusory, 306. 

State, rudimentary economic organi- 
zation of, 52 ff.; historical develop- 
ment of, 52; not unnatural, 52; 
analogous to individual, 54; origin 
of, in mutuakneed, 54; inflamed 
by li^xury, 58 ff.; happiness of 
whole, aimed at, 107; unity of, 
III, i59Tf.;^r<Jcrs in, based on 
individual characters, 128 f.; p<^- 
sibility of ideal, 171 
of, to be consAnt, 1 56; Hobt ..ct up 
rusticating adults, 156; declino 
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‘Sf 158 fF.; happiest undrr 

tri /^ing, 296; pattern of, in the 
heavens, 312. 

Stesichoru-, on Helen, 306. 

^n, as offspring of the Good, 214; 
cause qf vision and existence, 2x5. 

Temperance, as virtue of state, 117, 
I2'i ff.; as virtue of individual, 
137. 

Theages, ‘bridle* of, 199. 

Themistocles, and ^he Scriphian, 

Thinking {pianoiii)y 218. 

Thirty 'I’jrants, revolution of, xv. 

Thrasymachus, 2; lehnes Justice, 
14 If. ^ 

T'hucydidvs, on impe/ilism and 
war, xiv. • * ' 

Timocracy, meaning of, 2^9, 26.-!; 
based on spirited part, 262, 26'; 
dosorilied, 2^)4 If. 

Timocratic Man, 266 ff. 

Trade, lietweeii states, 56. 

Truthfulness, high value of, 7'>, 
rliicf trait of philusoplicr, 

1921., 251. 

Tyraiit, meaning of, 280. Sfc Deb]>o:. 

Un'ty, lost by ( lass-vrar, 

greatest ^ood of slate, 159^ aspect 
of the Good, 218. 


Usury practised in Oligarchy, 2741 
proposed law againsS 275. 

Virtue {Aret/), as knowled^ye, 8, 171; 
as specific excellence, 13; as cITi- 
cicncy, 29; defined by Aristotle^ 
35; related to function, 37; 
stair, defined, 116 ff.; in indivi 
dual, defined, 136 fi.; civic, 204; 
produced by habituation, 227, 
348; makes man godlike, 339. 

War, not abolished, 58; due to 
growth of luxury, 60; as spi ^iali/td 
art, 61; the rich unfit foi, 110, 
275} usages of, 165 If.; dislin- 
guiihcd from civil strife, 1^9; 
children to look on at, 253; 
olnrarchy inctlicient in, 269. 

Wealih and Poverty, to he cm ludcd, 
109 ff.; cause disunion, 1 1 r, 2 ■''>9. 

W’lsdom, as virtue of st.ite, 116, 
118 f.; as virtue of in Ji\ iduai, 137. 

VVoincn, equality of* 141 li ; educa- 
tivin of, 145 ti’.; fit for all (jcluju- 
tions, 147; have quuliii'b of 
I ro; to go to war, 165, 
172; as KuL’rs, 256. 

XrN'orr vvrs on Homer and Ikslcd, 
33 ^- 

Z» the Pu ,er\cr, 3C2. 
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